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PREFACE. 



Thb Grammar here presented to the public originated in a 
design, fi)nned several years since, of preparing a new edition 
of Adam's Latin Grammar, with such additions and corrections 
as the existing state of classical learning plainly demanded. 
We had not proceeded far in the execution of this purpose, 
before we were impressed with the conviction, which our subse- 
quent researches continually confirmed, that the defects in that 
manual were so numerous, and of so fundamental a character, 
that tliey could not be removed without a radical change in the 
plan of the work. 

Since the first publication of that Grammar, rapid advances 
have been made in the science of philology, both in Great 
Britain and upon the continent of Europe. In the mean time, 
no corresponding change has been made in that work, and, 
after the lapse of half a century, it still continues, in its origin 
nal form, to occupy its place in most of the public and private 
schools in this country. For this continuance of public favor 
it has been indebted, partly to a greater fiilness of detail than 
was found in the small grammars which it has superseded^artlj 
to the reluctance so commonly felt to lay aside a manual with 
which all are familiar ; but, principally, to the acknowledged 
fact, that the grammars which have been proposed as substitutes, 
not excepting even those translated fi-om the German, though 
often replete with philosophical views of the highest interest, 
have still been destitute of many of the essential requisites of a 
complete introduction to the Latin language. 

Instead, therefore, of prosecuting our original purpose, we at 
length determined to mould our materials into a form co^re- 
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sponding with the advanced state of Latin and Greek philology. 
With this view, we have devoted much time to a careful exami- 
nation of such works as promised to afford us the most material 
assistance. From every source, to which we could gain access, 
we have drawn whatever principles appeared to us most impor- 
tant. These we have sometimes expressed in the words of the 
author from whom they were derived ; but, in general, we have 
preferred to exhibit them in our own language. The whole, 
with the exception of three or four pages only, has been sent to 
the compositor in manuscript 

The limits of a preface will allow us to notice but a few of 
the more prominent peculiarities of the following work. 

To insure a correct and uniform pronunciation of the Latin 
language, our experience had satisfied us, that rules more copi- 
ous and exact than any now in use were greatly needed. In 
presenting the rules of orthoepy contained in this Grammar, it 
is not our object to introduce innovation, but to produce uni- 
formity. This we have endeavored to effect by exhibiting, in as 
clear a light as possible, the principles of pronunciation adopted 
in the schools and universities of England, and in the principal 
colleges of this country. If these rules are regarded, the stu- 
dent can seldom be at a loss respecting the pronunciation of any 
Latin word. 

As an incorrect pronunciation may generally be referred to 
the errors into which the student is permitted to fall while learn- 
ing the paradigms of the grammar, we have endeavored to pre- 
vent the possibility of mistake in these, by dividing the words 
according to their pronunciation, and marking the accented 
syllable. If the instructor will see that the words are at first 
pronounced as they are set down in the paradigms, he will not 
afterwards be compelled to submit to the mortifying labor of 
correcting bad habits, when they have become nearly inveterate. 
Wherever a Latin word is introduced, its quantity is carefully 
marked, except in those cases in which it may be determined 
by the general rules in the thirteenth section. As the para- 
digms are divided and accented, it may not, in general, be ezpe- 
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dieDt hr the stadent to learn the rules of proBonciation at his 
eBtrance upon the study of the Grammar. It will be sufficient 
for him, at first, to understand the principles of accaituation in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth sections. The remaining rules he 
can gradually acquire as he proceeds in his study of the lan- 
guage. 

The materials for the subsequent departments of the Gram- 
mar have been drawn firom rarious sources, most of which need 
not be particularly specified. It is proper, however, that, in this 
place, we should, once for all, acknowledge our obligations to 
the Grammars of Scheller, Zumpt, and Grant, and to the Dic- 
tionaries of Gesner and Facciolatus. 

The paradigms of Adam's Grammar, as being generally known, 
hare been retained, excepting a few, which were liable to valid 
objections. Pernia was rejected, because, in the sense assigned 
to it of a pen, it b totally destitute of classical authority. In- 
stead of this, musa, which is found in the older grammars, has 
been restored. In the third declension, several additional exam- 
ples have been ind*oduced. 

Under adjectives, the different kinds of comparison, and the 
mode of forming each, have been explained. The terminations 
<^the comparative and superlative are referred, like every other 
species of inflection, to the root of the word. 

In treating of the pronouns, we have aimed so to arrange the 
several classes, as to exhibit their peculiar characteristics in a 
clear and intelligible manner. 

The compounds of sum are given in connection with that 
verb. In the second conjugation, moneo has been substituted 
for doceOf as the latter is irregular in its third root. In the 
third conjugation, also, rego has been taken instead of lego, as 
the latter is irregular in its second root, and, fi*om its peculiar 
signification, cannot properly be used in the first and second 
persons of the passive voice. 

In every conjugation except the first, the active and passive 
voices have been so arranged as to show the relation of their 
corresponding tenses. 

A* 
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The derivation of the several parts of the verb from the root 
is exhibited in a peculiar manner, and such as we have found 
in practice to render the varieties of termination, both in regu- 
lar and irregular verbs, peculiarly easy to be retained in memory. 
Every part of the verb is shown to be naturally derived, either 
immediately or mediately, from its primary root The mode of 
forming the secondary roots, and the terminations to be added 
to them and to the primary root respectively, in order to form 
the various tenses, are fully exhibited. 

In each conjugation, those verbs whose second and third roots 
are either irregular or wanting, are arranged alphabetically, in 
order to render a reference to them as easy as possible. 

In constructing the tables of verbs, and occasionally in other 
parts of etymology, we have derived essential aid from Hickie's 
Grammar, and we trust that the information resulting from his 
researches, in relation to the parts of verbs in actual use, will 
be esteemed not only curious but important To a considerable 
extent, we have verified his statements by our own investiga- 
tions ; in consequence of which, however, some changes have 
been made in the parts of certain verbs as exhibited by him. 

The rules of syntax contained in this work result directly 
from the analysis of propositions, and of compound sentences ; 
and for this reason the student should make himself perfectly 
familiar with the sections relating to subject and predicate^ and 
should be able readily to analyze sentences, whether simple 
or compound, and to explain their structure and connection. 
For this purpose, it is generally expedient to begin with simple 
English sentences, and to proceed gradually to such as are more 
complex. When in some degree familiar with these, he will be 
able to enter upon the analysis of Latin sentences. This 
exercise should always precede the more minute and subsidiary 
labor of parsing. If the latter be conducted, as it often is, 
independently of previous analysis, the principal advantage to be 
derived from the study of language, as an intellectual exercise 
will inevitably be lost The practice which we would respectfully 
recommend is that which we have presented at the close of 
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l^rirtax under the head " Analysis." When language is studied 
m this way, it ceases to be a tiresome and mechanical employ- 
ment, and not only affords one of the most perfect exercises of 
the intdlectual faculties, but, in a short time, becomes a most 
agreeable recreation. 

In the syntax of this Grammar, it is hoped that nothing essen- 
tial which is c<mtained in larger grammars, has been omitted. 
Our object has been in this, as in other parts of the work, to 
unite the comprehensive views and philosophical arrangement of 
the GFerman phildogists with the fulness and minuteness of the 
English grammarians. In no German grammar that we have 
seen, is the language well adapted to the capacity of the younger 
classes of students, or such as to be conveniently quoted in the 
recitation-^oom. These defects we have endeavored to remedy, 
by expressing the rules of syntax in as simple and precise 
language as possible. In the arrangement of the syntax, we 
have followed the order of the various cases and moods, so that 
whatever relates to each subject will be found under its appro- 
priate head, and the connection of different subjects is pomted 
out by references from one part to another. In the distribution 
of the subordinate parts, we have endeavored to exhibit in the 
clearest manner their mutual relation and dependence. 

The sections relating to the use of moods have received par- 
ticular attention, as it is in this part, perhaps, more than in any 
other, that the common grammars are deficient Upon this 
subject, in addition to the sources before enumerated, we have 
derived important aid from Carson's treatise on the relative, and 
from Crombie's Gymnasium. 

The foundation of the prosody which is here presented, is to 
be found in the more extended treatises of Carey and Grant, and 
in that contained in Rees's Cyclopsedia. From various other 
sources, also, occasional assistance has been derived ; but in 
this, as in every other part of the Grammar, we have given 
to the materials such a form as seemed best adapted to our 
purpose. 

Extended discussions of grammatical principles we have 
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erery wliere omitted^ as foreign to the design of our work, bal 
have endeaYored to present the results of such discussions in 
the manner most likel j to serve the practical purposes of the 
student 

A prominent object in the composition of this Grammar, and 
<me which we have endeavored to keep constantly before our 
minds, was the introduction of greater precision in rules and 
definitions, than is usually to be found in works of this kind^ 
To this feature of our work we would respectfully invite the 
reader's attention. It will be found, if we mistake not, that, in 
the language of many of the grammars in common use, there 
is such inaccuracy, as well as indefiniteness, that many parts, if 
taken independently of examples, and of the explanations of 
the teacher, would be wholly unintelligible. This is e£q;>ecially 
the case in the rules of syntax. Take, for example, the com- 
mon rule, ** A verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
person." Whether the nominative intended is that which, in 
construction, precedes, or that which follows, the verb, or, 
in other words, whether it is the subject-nominative, or the 
predicate-nominative, is left undetermined. 

So in the rule, " One substantive governs another signifying 
a different thing in the genitive," there is no intimation that the 
two substantives have any relation whatever to each other ; it is 
not even required that they shall stand in the same proposition. 
The only condition is, that they shall signify different things. 
Any one substantive, therefore, governs any other substantive 
n the genitive, whenever and however used, snd, in its turn, is 
governed in like manner by that other, provided they signify 
different things. 

In like manner the rule, '' One verb governs another in the 
infinitive," contains no limitation or restriction of any kind. 
The least that the student can be expected to mfer from it 
is, that any verb may, in certain circumstances, govern an 
infinitive ; and this inference we know has actually been made 
by some respectable teachers. One who has formed such a 
conclusion may well be surprised to find that the number of 
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f erbs fi^lowed by the infinitive without a subject-accusatire, is 
very small, and that no inconsiderable portion of the verbs of 
the language cannot, under any circumstances whatever, govern 
an infinitive, either with or without such accusative. 

Rules of this kind appear to have been intended not to lead 
the student to a knowledge of the structure of the language, 
but to be repeated by him afler the construction has been fully 
explained by his teacher. Of themselves, therefore, they may 
be said to teach nothing. Similar remarks might be made 
rejecting a very large proportion of the common rules of 
syntax, as will be obvious to any one who will take the trouble 
of subjecting them to a rigid scrutiny. As the object of syntax 
is to exhibit the relations of words and propositions, no rule 
can be considered as otherwise than imperfect, which leaves the 
nature and even the existence of those relations wholly inde- 
terminate. An active verb, for example, may, in general, be 
followed by at least three different cases, in order to express 
what are sometimes called its immediate and its remote objects, 
and also some attendant circumstance of time, place, instru- 
ment, &c. To say, then, that "A verb signifying actively 
governs the accusative," can give no precise information, unless 
we specify which of its relations is denoted by this case. 

The fault to which we have now alluded, seems, in many 
cases, to have arisen from an excessive desire of brevity, and 
to have been perpetuated by the aversion so commonly felt to 
change a form of phraseology to which, however defective in 
its original, custom has at length attached a definite meaning. 
In cases of this kind, we have not scrupled to make such 
changes, both in rules and definitions, as the nature of the case 
seemed to us to demand ; but, in doing this, we have not for- 
gotten the importance of uniting brevity with precision. 

In regard to the manner in which this work was composed, 
we would merely remark, that the labor has been in every re^ 
spect a mutual one. The hand and mind of each have been 
repeatedly employed upon every part, until it has at length 
become impossible even for ourselves to recollect the share 
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which each has had m bringing the work to its [Nresent state. 
Of each and every part, therefore, it may be safely said that 
we are the joint authors ; and hence, whatever of praise or 
blame may attach to any part, most be shared equally by each. 
In commending to the patronage of the public a work on 
which so large a portion of our thoughts has been for several 
years employed, we will not pretend indifference to its fate. It 
was begun under a conviction, derived from the experience of 
many years in teaching the ancient languages, that a Latin 
grammar, different in many respects from any with which we 
were acquainted, was greatly needed in our schools and colleges 
Had we contemplated the amount of labor which its execution 
would impose upon us, we might probably have shrunk from 
the attempt, encumbered as we were with other employments. 
At every step, however, our labor has been cheered by the 
greater familiarity which we have acquired with the best of the 
Roman writers, and by the hope that the result might be of 
service to others in forming an acquaintance with the same 
immortal authors. Should the verdict of an enlightened public 
decide, that, in this respect, we have been successful, we shall 
feel ourselves fully recompensed for our labor, in the satisfac- 
tion of having contributed, in however humble a degree, to 
promote the cause of classical literature, and consequently of 
sound learning, among our countrymen. 

Boston, April 8, 1836. 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FORTT-SIXTH EDITION. 

This edition has been reTised, and the errors noticed in former editions 
carefully corrected. A few passages have been remodelled, and occasional 
deficiencies supplied. The present editor, now the sole surviying author of 
the work, gladly ayails himself of this renewed opportunity to express his 
gratitude to the public for the fayor so long and so liberally bestowed upon 
it, and his hope that it will continue hereafter to meet with similai indul- 
gence. 

New Britain, Corm,, April, 1854. £. A. A. 
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LATIN GRAMMA>Rv:>: 



1^1. Latin Gramhab teaches the principlet of the 
Latin Language. 

These relate, 

1. To its written characters ; 

2. To its pronunciation ; 

3. To the classification and derivation of its words ; 

4. To the construction of its sentences ; 

5. To the quantity of its syllables, and its versification. 

The first part is called Orthography ; the second, Orthoepy 
the third. Etymology; the fourth. Syntax; and the fifth, Prosody 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

^ 2. Orthography treats of the letters, and other char- 
acters of a language, and the proper mode of spelling 
words.y 

The letters of the Latin language are twenty-four. They 
have the same names as the correspondiog characters in Eng- 
lish. They are A, a ; B, b ; C, c ; D, d ; E, e ; F, f ; G, g ; 
H,h; I,i; J,j; L, 1; M,m; N,n; O, o; P,p; a,q; B>, r; 
S,8; T,t; U,u; V,v; X,x; Y,y; Z, z. 

Inndj were anciently but one character, as were likewise « and v. 

W is not ibnnd in Latin words, and the same is true of ft, except at the 
beginning of a few words whose second letter is a/ and, even in these, 
most writers make use of e. 

Y and z are found only in words deriyed from the Greek. 

H, though called a letter, only denotes a breathing, or aspiration 
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I>IPHTHONGS. ^PUNCTUATION. *§> 3—5. 

DIVISION OF LETTERS. 
^ 3. VLetters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

l^ieTy^wels M ^ .{c* • • ^ a, e, t, o, ti, y, . . 6 

. V : -YLfq^ids, l^m,n^rf 4 

,•, •* i Labials, . ..p^ b,f, v, ^ 

Jtf(ite8»<Palatics, • . c,g,qij,> .... 10 
V Linguals, . .t^dy j 

Sibilant, s, 1 

Double letters, , . , .x,z, 2 

^ Aspirate, A, 1 

24 

JTiB equivalent to cs or gs; z to ts or ds; and, except in 
compound words, the double letter is always written, instead 
of the letters which it represents. 

Diphthongs. 

^ 4. Two vow^els, in immediate succession, in the same 
syllable, are called a diphthong, j 

The diphthongs are oe, at, au, d, eu, oe, oi, ua^ tie, m\ uo^ 
tm, and yi. At and oe are frequently written together, ^, ee. 

PUNCTUATION. 

y ^* The only mark ofpunctuation used by the ancients was a point, 
which denoted pauses of difierent length, according as it was placed at the 
top, the middle, or the bottom of the line. The moderns use the same 
marks, in writing and printing Latin, as in their own languages, and as- 
sign to them the same power. 

The following marks, also, are sometimes found in Latin 
authors, especially in elementary works : — 

w . a; The first denotes that the vowel Over which it stands 
is short; the second, that it is long; the third, that it is 
doubtful. 

" This is called the circumflex accent. It denotes a con- 
traction, and the vowel over which it standi is always long 

* This is the grave accent, and is sometimes written over 
particles, to distinguish them from other words containing the 
same letters ; as, quod^ because ; quod^ which. 

•• The diaeresis denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel ; as, aer, 
the air. It is used principally with oc, ai, and oe. 
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ORTHOEPY. 

^ 6a Orthoepy treats of the right pronunciation of words. 

The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language bein^ in a 
great measure lost, the learned, in modern times, have applied to 
it those principles which regulate the pronunciation of their own 
languages ; and hence has arisen, in different countries, a great 
diversity of practice. 

In the following rules for dividing and pronouncing the words 
of the Latin language, we have endeavored to conform to Eng- 
lish analogy, and to the settled principles of Latin accent. The 
basis of this system is that which is exhibited by Walker in his 
** Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names." To pro- 
nounce correctly, according to this method, a knowledge of the 
following particulars is requisite :— 

1. Of the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. 

2. Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables. 

3. Of the place of the accent, both primary and secondary. 

4. Of the mode of dividing words into syUabUs, 

OF THE SOUNDS OP THE LETTERS. 

I. Of the Vowels. 

^7. 1 J An accented vowel, at the end of a syllable, 
has always its long English sound ; as, 

pal'ter, def-dit, vi'-vus, to'-tus, tu'^a, Ty'-rus ; in which the 
accented vowels are pronounced as in fatal, metre, vital, 
total, tutor, tyrant. 

E, 0, and u, at the end of an unaccented syllable, have 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but shorter and 
more obscure; as, re'-te, vo'-lo, ad-u-o. 

A, at the end of an unaccented syllable, has the sound, 
of a in father, or in ah ; as, mu'-sa, e-pis'-to-la ; pronounced 
mu'-sah, &c. 

/, at the end of a word, has always its long sound. 

So also in the first syllable of a word, the second of which is 
accented, when either the t stands alone before a consonant, or 
ends the syllable before a vowel ; as, i-do'-ne-us, fi4!Aiam 
di-ur^'ims. 



4 SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHONGS. <$> 8, 9. 

In Other cases, at the end of an unaccented syllable not fmal, 
it has an obscure sound, like short e ; as, Fa'^bi-^s, pki'los''6' 
phus ; pronounced Faf'te-uSf &,c, 

Rkmarx 1. The final i of tib'-t and sih^-t also sounds like short e 
2. F is always pronounced like i in the same situation. 

^8. 2. When a syllable ends with a consonant, its 
Towel has the short EngUsh sound ; as, 

mag'^nuSy reg^'num, Jin'-go, hoc, fus'^Hs, cyg'-nus, in which 
the vowels are pronounced as in magnet, seldom, Jinish, copy, 
lustre, symbol. 

Exception 1. A, when it follows 911 in an accented syllable^ 
he^oire dr and rl, has the same sound as in quadrant and quart; 
as, quai'dro, quad/'ra-g%n''ta, quar'-tus, 

Ezc. 2. Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the 
English word east ; as, ig'^nes, auf-des. 

Exc. 3. Os, at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like ou 
in dose; as, nos^ il4os, dom'-Hrnos, 

Ezo. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English ; 
so also are its compounds ; as, posf-quam^ postf-e<L ; but not its 
derivatives; tiB, pos-tre'-mus. 



n. Or THE Diphthongs. 

^ 9* Ae and oe are pronounced as e would be in the same 
, ntuation ; as, tef-tas, (tsf-tas, caf^-^a^ poef^na, as'-tnim. 

At, «, ot, and yi, usually have the vowels pronounced sepa^ 
rately. When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, 
the t is pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has 
its long sound ; as, Maia, Pompeius, Troius^ Harpyia ; pro- 
nounced Ma'^ya, Pom-pef-yus, Tr&^yus, Har^py'-ya, 

Ei, when a diphthong, and not followed by another vowel, is pronounced 
like long t ; «s in Am. 

Au, when a diphthong, is pronounced like aw ; as, laus, om'- 
rtim, pronounced Ictws, &lc. 

In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters au are 
pronounced separately ; as, Men'e4d''us, 

Eu, when a diphthong, is pronounced like long u ; as, heu, 
Or''pheus» 

ifa, ue, ui, uo^ uu, when diphthongs, are pronounced like wa, 
ve, d&c. ; as, Kn'^gua, qite!-ror, suaf-de^, quo'-tus^ el^quus* They 



^ 10, 11. SOUNDS or THE CONSONANTS. 5 

'tre always diphthongs after q, and usually after g and $. In 
suf'Us, ar^'gU'O, and some other words, they are not diphthongs. 
Viia cui and Ante is pronounced like long t. 

III. Or THE Consonants. 

^ 10. The consonants have, in general, the same power 
in Latin as in English words. 

The following cases, however, require particular attention. 

C. 

C has the sound of s before e^ i, and y, and the diphthongs 
and (B ; as, ce^-do, Ge'-sar, Cy'-rus, In other situations, it 
has the sound of A:; as, Ca'-tOy lac, 

Ch has always the sound of k; as, charta^ mackma, pro- 
nounced kar^'ta, mdkf'i^na, 

Ezc. C, following or ending an accented syllable, before % 
followed by a Yowel, and also before eu^ has the sound of sh ; 
as, socia^ cttduceus^ pronounced s&'she^a^ corduf'sherus. 

G. 

Q has its soft sound, like j, before e, t, and y, and the diph- 
thongs 4t and CB ; as, ge'^nus^ r^gi'^na. In other situations, it 
has its hard sound, as in bttg^ go, 

£xc. When f, in an accented syllable, comes before g soft, it coalesces 
with it in sound ; as, agger y exaggiro, pronounced a;^-«r, &c. 

s. 

^11. S has its hissing sound, as in so, thus. 

Exc. 1. S, following or ending an accented syllable, before 

t followed by a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the 

sound ofsh; as, Persia, censui, pronounced Per'-sA^-a, cen'^shu-u 

But, in such case, 5, if preceded by a vowel, has the sound of zh ; 

9ia,Aspasia,M(Bsia,posui, pronounced As-pa'^zhe^a, Moef-zke^, 

pozh'-ii-d. 

Note. In compound words, whose second part begins with su, s retains 
its hissing sound ; as, in'-sU-per. 

Exc. 2. S, at the end of a word, after e, a, au, 5, m, n, and r, 
has the sound of z ; as, res, €Bs, laus, trabs, hi'^ems, lens, Mars* 

English analogy has also occasioned the s in Ctef'SaVy ctB'Sll^-ra,mV'S€r, 
muf'Sa, re-siW'V'nm, eau'-sa, ro'-sa, and their derivatives, and in some 
other words, to take the sound of z. Ots-a-ri'-a, and the oblique cases of 
C^Bsor, retun the hissing sound ; so likewise the compounds oi traits. 

I ♦ 



qjJAxrrvrms ov penultimate and final syllables. 

T. 

^12. T, following or ending an accented syllable, before t 

followed by a vowel, has the sound of sk ; as, ratio y Sulpitius^ 

pronounced ra'-shero^ SzU^isk'^-us. But in such case, f , if 

preceded by 5 or z, has the sound of cA in child; as, mixtio, 

' SaUustiuSf pronounced tnix^'^he-o, ScU'lus'-che-us. 

Exc. Proper names in tion, and old infinitives in er, preserve the hard 
sonnd oft; as, Am-fhW'ty'Onyfiuf'ti'er for fieed, 

X. 

JT, at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of z ; at the 
^end, that of hs; as Xen^phon^ axis, pronounced Zen'-o-phon, 
dkf'sis. 

Exc. 1. In words beginning with ex, followed by a vowel in 
an accented syllable, x has the sound of gz; as, examlno, exem- 
plum, pronounced eg-zam'^i-no, tg^zem'-plum, 

Exc. 2. X, ending an accented syllable, before t followed by 

a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the power of Uih ; 

as, noxius, pexui, pronounced nok'she-us, pek'-shu-i. 

Remark. C% and phj before thy in the beginning of a word, are silent, 
as ClUhonia, Phthiaj pronounced Tho^-ni'a, ThV^a, Also in the following 
eombinations of consonants, in the beginning of words of Greek origin, 
the first letter is not sounded :— mne-num'-l-ca, gnaf'VUs, trntf-sis, Ctel'sir- 
as, Ptol-^maf'US, psal'-lo. 



OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 

FINAL SYLLABLES. 

^13. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

A short syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the time of a 
long one. 

The penultimate syllable, or venuUy is the last syllable but one. 
The aTUepenuU is the last syllable but two. 

The quantities of syllables are, in general, to be learned from 
the " Rules of Prosody ; " but the following very general rules 
may be here inserted : — 

A vowel before another vowel is short. 
Diphthongs, not beginning with «, are long. 
A vowel before x, zj, or any two consonants, excqit a mute 
and liquid, is long, by position, as it is called. 



^ 14, 15. ▲CGENTITATION. 7 

A vowel before a mute and a liquid is oommon, t. e. either 
long or short. 

In this Grammar, when the quantity of a penult is determined by one 
of the preceding rules, it is not marked ; in other cases, except in dis- 
syllables, the proper mark is written over its vowel. 

To p»ronounce Latin words correctly, it is necessary to ascertain the 
quantities of their last two syllables only ; and the rules for the quantities 
of final syllables would be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of 
enclitics. As these are generally monosyllables, and, for the purpose of 
accentuation, are considered as parts of the words to which tney are an- 
nexed, they cause the final syllable of the original word to become the 
penult of the compound. But as the enclitics begin with a consonant, 
the final vowels of all words ending with a consonant, if previously short, 
are, bv the addition of an enclitic, made long by position. It is necessary, 
therefore, to learn the quantities of those final syllables only which end 
with a vowd. 



OF ACCENTUATION. 

^14. 1^ Accent is a particular stress of voice upon certain 
syllables of words. ^ 

When a word has more than one accent, that which is near- 
est to the termination is called the primary or principal accent. 

The secondary accent is that which next precedes the 
primary. 

A third and a fourth accent, in some long words, precede 
the secondary, an^ are subject, in all respects, to the same 
rules. 

In words of two syllables, the penult is always accented ; 
as, pa'-^er, maf'ter^ pen'-na. 

In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is long, 
It is accented ; but if it is shorty the accent is on the ante-' 
penvlt ; as, a-mV-cus, domf-^-nm. 

Remark. Accent, as treated of in §§ 14-23, refers to Eng- 
lish pronunciation alone, (see §6,) and not to the written 
accents mentioned in §5. 

^ 15. If the penult is common, the accent, in prose, is upon 
the antepenult ; as, vol'-^cris, phar'-e-trtu, ib'-i-que : but geni- 
tives in tws, in which i is common, accent thevc penult in prose ; 
as, Urnif'USy is-ti'-us. 

The rules for the accentuation of compound and sunple words 
are the same ; as, sef-cum, su^'C^o, 

In accentuation, the enclitics que, ne, ve, and also those 
which are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent 

• These ara te, met, pte, ce, cine, and detn; as, tide, egSnut, me^^, kiece. 
Mantle, idem. 



8 DinsioN or words. — simple words. <5> 16-19. 

parts of the words, to which they are subjoined; as, t'-^a, tf-o- 
que; vi'^rum, virruml'-que. 

If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the secon- 
dary accent is on the first ; as, mod"'&-rd'4us, tol"'&4'ab'44is. 

<^ 16. If three or four syllables stand before the primary 
accent, the secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the first, 
and sometimes on the second syllable ; as, de-nion"'Strarban''4ur, 
ad"'0'leS'Cen''4i-€u 

Some words which have only four syllables before the pri- 
mary accent, and all which have more than four, have three 
accents; as, mod/"-e"ra"-tv^'nis^ tol!"'e-ra'bil"<-^'-4'em, ex-er"'- 
ci'4af''ti-^'^is. In some combinations there are four accents ; 
as, ex-^r""'ci'4a'"'tiH)n"'i-^s''que, 



\ DIVISION OP WORDS INTO SYLLABLES 

s 

VOWELS. 

V 1 « * 1* Every Latin word is to be divided into as many syllables 
as it has separate vowels and diphthongs. 

Remark 1. In the following rules, the term vowd includes not only 
single vowels, but diphthongs'; and when a particular vowel is mentioned, 
a diphthong ending with that vowel is intended also. 

CONSONANTS. 

Rem. 2. In the division of words into syllables, cA, pA, and th^ are con- 
sidered, not as separate letters, but as single aspirated mutes, and hence 
are never separated. 

1. Simple Words. 

<^ 18. A. — A single consonant, or a mute with / or r, be- 
tween two vowels. 

2. A single consonant, or a mute with / or r between the last 
two vowels of a word, or between the vowels of any two unac- 
cented syllables, must be joined to the vowel that follows it ; 
as, t in pa'-ter and au'-tem ; th * in a'^ther ; cl in Hi-er'-d-cles ; 
q in a' -qua ; cr in a! -oris and vol'^u-tris ; chr * in a'^cTiras ; r in 
tol"'e-ra-hil'4''US ; and gr in per^-e-gri-naf-ti-o. 

Exception (a.) Tib''i and sib'-i are commonly excepted. 

<^ 1 9. 3. A single consonant, or a mute with / or r before 
the vowel of an accented syllable, must be joined to the ac- 
cented vowel ; as, t in i-tin'-e-ra ; th * in a-thef-ri-us ; cl in JSm- 
cli'-des; gr in a-gres'^tis and a-gric"'0'la''ti'0 ; pr in capref'^lus ; 
q in a-qua'-ri-us ; cl in Ifer^'-a-cle'-a ; and phr * in Eu-phra/'tes, 



* See Remark ^ 



^20-23 DIVISION or wobds.-^-compound words. 9 
Exception to the 2d and 3d Rules. 

Exc. (6.) Gl, tly and thl* between any two vowels, are separated ; as, 
gl in JEg'-Uy and Ag'-lau-ros ; U in AV-las ; and thl in ath-lW'i-cus, 

^ 20. 4. A single consonant after the vowel of any ac- 
cented syllable, except a penult, must be joined to the accented 
vowel ; as, m in dom!-^-nus and dom^'Und'-tus ; t in pat'-C'ra ; 
th * in Scyth'-i^a ; and q in aq'-^i-la and Aq"'ui'-ta/'ni'a, (p^^O" 
nounced ak^we'lah and Ald'-we-ta'-ne'CLh.) 

Exc. {c.) if, standing alone between two vowels, is always joined to the 
vowel that follows it ; as, mi'-Ai, tra'-hi-re, 

5. A mute with / or r ailer the vowel of any accepted syllable, except a 
penult, must be separated ; as, a- in ac'-^-ter ; tr in det"'ri'menf'tum ; pr 
in capf'Ti-pes; phi * in Paph" 'la-go' 'Ui-a ; nndphr * in Aph'to-iia'-i'a, 

Exceptions to the 4th and 5th Rules. 

Exc. {d.) A single consonant, or a mute with { or r, (except gl^ tl^ and 
tA^*) after an accented a, e, or 0, and before two vowels, the nrst of which 
is 0, «, or y, must be joined to Uie syllable followin|g the accent ; as, i{ in 
ra'-di'US, sua'-de-o^ ti-di-um^ and mef''di-&''tor ; r in haf-rt^ and Ca'^'ty' 
if-tes ; ch* in bra'-chi-um; q in re'-qui-es and ref'qyi-t»''CO ; and tr in 
pa'-tri-us and JE-no'-tri-a, 

Exc. (e.) A single consonant, or a mute with 2 or r, after an accented 
Uy must be joined to the vowel Uiat follows it ; as, r in lu'-ri'dus and au'' 
rt-us ; er in Eu'-cH^us ; and pi in Jfau'-pli-us, du'-pU-co^ and du"'pUrcaf'ti-4>. 

Rem. 3. £/, after u, are always separated ; as, FvJb'-U'Us^ Fub-Uc'-dda^ 
res-pub'-U'Ca, 

^21. 6. JT, when alone between two vowels, in writing 
syllables is united to the vowel that precedes it, but in pronoun- 
cing them it is divided; as, 5ax'-ti»t, aao^Jf-la^ exreml'phan ; pro- 
nounced sacf'Sum, ac'siP'lahy and eg'zen^'plum. 

B. — ^Two consonants between two vowels. 

7. Any two consonants (except a mute with Z or r in the cases before 
roentionedt), when standing between two vowels, must be separated ; as, 
rp in cor* -pus; rm in ger-md'-nus ; rv in ca'teH-va; se in ad'^HhUs^'Cens; 
na in an'-nus; and phth * in aph'-tha, 

<^ 22. C. — Three or four consonants between two vowels. 

8. When three consonants stand between any two vowels, the two last, 
if a mute with I or r, are joined to the latter vowel, otherwise the last 
«ily ; %BySir infe-nes'-tra; mpl in ex-em' 'plum ; rthr* in ar-thn'-tis ; and 
mpt in emp'-to-res. 

9. When four consonants come between two vowels, two are joined to 
each vowel ; as, nstr in transf-trum, 

2. Compound Words. 

V 2o. 10. Compound and simple words are divided into syllables 
in the same manner ; as, def-g-ro^ dU'-i-gens, be-nev'-64us^ prtssf-to, c^-d- 
met, res'f-o-nd'-re. 

Exc. (/.) In dividing a compound word into syllables, a consonant or 
consonants, after the last vowel in the former part of the compound word, 
must not be separated from such vowel ; as, ab-es'-scy in'-ers^ drf'-eum- 
er'-roy pot'-esty 8u'-pir-est, sub'-t-tus, pra-ter'-e-Oy trans' -l-tur, 

* See Remark 2d. f See Rules 2 and 3, and Exceptions (d.) and (e.) 



10 ETYMOLOGY.— NOUNS. <§> 24-26. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

^24. Etjrmolo^ treats of the different classes of 
words, their derivation, and various inflections. 

The different classes, into which words are divided, are 
called Parts of Speech. 

The parts of speech in Latin are eight — Substantive or 
Nouriy Adjective^ Pronoun^ J^erb^ Adverb^ Preposition^ 
Conjunction^ and Interjection. 

The first four are inflected ; the last four are not itiflected, 
isxcept that some adverhs change their termination to express 
comparison. 

SubstantiTes and adjectiTes are often included by grammarianB under 
the general term nouns; but, in this Grammar, the word lumn is used as 
ijnonjmous with mbstanUve only. 

^ 26. To verbs belong Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, 
which partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection 
of the noun. 

Injlection, in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter- 
mination of a word. It is of three kinds — declension, conjuga^ 
tion, and comparison. 

Nouns, aojectives, pronouns, participles, gerunds, and su- 
pines, are -decUned ; verbs are conjugated, and adjectives and 
adverbs are compared, 

NOUNS. 

*^ 26. A substantive or noun is the name of an object 
A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; as, 

C(tsar ; Roma, Rome ; Tiberis, the Tiber. 
A common noun is the name of a class of objects, to 

each of which it is applicable ; as, homo, a man j avis, a 

bird ; quercus, an oak ; lapis, a stone. 

A collective noun is one which, in the singular number, 

denotes a collection of individuals; SiS,populus, a people; 

excrdtus, an army. 



^27|28. GEMBER. 11 

An abstract noun is the name of a quality, action, or 
other attribute ; as, bomtasj goodness ; gaudium, joy ; 
festinatiOf haste. 

A material noun is the name of a substance considered 
in the gross ; as, lignum^ wood ; ferrum, iron ; dbtu^ food. 

RxXABK. Proper, abstract, and material nouns become common, when 
employed to denote one or more of a class of objects. A verb in the in- 
finitive mood is often used as an abstract noun. 

To nouns belong gender y nmnbery and case. 

GENDER. . I 

^ 27. The gender of a noun is its distinction in regard 
to sex. 

Nouns have three genders — masculine^ feminine^ and 
neuter. 

The gender of Latin nouns is either natural or grammatical. 

Those words are naturally masculine or feminine, which are 
used to designate the sexes. 

Those are grammatically masculme or feminine, which, 
though they denote objects that are neither male nor female, 
take adjectives of the form appropriated to nouns denoting the 
sexes : thus, dominus, a lord, is naturally masculine, because it 
denotes a male; but sermo, speech, is grammatically mascu- 
line, because it takes an adjective of that form which is an- 
nexed to nouns denoting males. 

The grammatical gender of Latin nouns depends either on 
their signification, or on their declension and termination. 
The following are the general rules of gender, in reference to 
signification. Many exceptions to them, on account of termi' 
nation, occur : these will be specified under the several de- 
clensions. 

^28* Masculines. 1. Names and appellations' of all 
male beings are mascuUne ; as, Homerus, Homer ; pater, a 
father ; consiUy a consul ; eqmts, a horse. 

As proper names usually follow the gender of the general 
name under which they are comprehended ; hence, 

2. Names of rivers, winds, and months^ are masculine, 
because fluvimy ventus, and mensis\ are masculine ; as, Tib- 
erisy the Tiber ; Aqmloj the north wind ; Aprllisy April. 

3. Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, because 
mans is masculine ; as, Othrys, a mountain of Thessaly ; but 



18 COMMON AND DOITBTFUL GENDBR. ^ 29, 30. 

they usually kSlow the gender of their termination ; as, kic^ 
Atlas, hoc Ida, hoc Seracte. 

^ 29. Feminines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
female beings are feminine ; as, Helena, Helen ; mater, a 
mother ; juvenca, a heifer. 

2. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, ships, islands, 
poems, and gems, are feminine ; because terra, urbs, arbor, 
planta, navis, ins^, fabulaj and gemmaj are feminine ; as, 

JBgyptus, Eg3rpt ; Corinthus, Corinth ; pirus, a pear-tree ; 
nardus, spikenard ; Centaurus, the ship Centaur ; Samos, the 
name of an island; Eunuchus, the Eunuch, a comedy of 
Terence; amethystus^ an amethyst. 

<^ 30. Common and Doubtful Gender. Some words are 
either masculine or feminine. These, if they denote things 
animate, are said to be of the common gender ; if things inani- 
mate, of the doubtful gender. 

Of the former are parens, a parent ; bos, an ox or cow : of 
the latter, ^7215, an end. 

The following nouns are of the common gender : — 

Adolescens, a youth. Dux, a leader. Parens, a parent, 

Afflnis, a relation hy Exul, an ezUe, Par, a mate, 

marriage. ^ Hospes, a guest^ a host. Prsses, a president. 

Antistes, a chief priest. Hostis, an enemy. Priesul, a chief priest. 

Auctor, an author. Infans, an infant. Princeps, a prince 4r 

AugvLTf an augur. InterpTeBj an interpreter. princess. 

BoBf an ox or cow. Judex, a judge. Sacerdos, a priest or 

Canis, a dog. JuvSms, a youth. priestess. 

Ciyis, a citizen. Miles, a Soulier. Satelles, a life-guard. 

Comes, a companion. Munlceps, a burgess. Sus, a sujine. 

Conjux, a spouse. Nemo, nobody. Testis, a witness. 

Censors, a consort. Obses, a hostage. Yates, a prophet. 

Conyjyn,, a guest. Patrnelis, a eotmit. VemtL, a slave. 

Custos, a keeper. Palumbes, a wood-pigeon. Vindex, an avenger. 

The following hexameters contain nearly all the above noons : — 

ConjuXf atque parens^ princeps^ patruiUs, et infans, 
AfflniSf vindeXfjudeXf dux, rniles, et hostis, 
Augur f et avHsteSy juvinis, conViva^ sacerdos, 
Munl-f^Q'CepSf vatesj adohscenSy civiSf et auctor, 
Custos f nemOf comes, testis, sus, bos-que, canif-que, 
Pro consorte tori par, praisul, vema, satelles, 
Atqne obses, eonsors, tnterpres, et exul, et hospes. 



* To distinguish the render of Latin nouns, grammarians write hie oeforo the 
masculine, hoec before the feminine, and hoc before the neuter* 



^31-34. XPICEMXS. — NKUTERS. 18 

^ 31 • When noans of the common gender denote males, 
they take a masculine adjective ; when tbiy denote females, a 
feminine. 

The following are either masculine or feminine in sense, but 
masculine only in grammatical construction :— 

ArtXfex, an artist. Fur, a thief. Opifex, a workmmn, 

Auspex, a soothsayer. Heres, an Aeir. Teden, a footman, 

Cocles, a person having Homo, a man or woman, Pagil, a boxer. 

but one eye. Index, an informer. Senex, on old person. 

^qvLee, a horseman, Latro^ a ro5oer. 
Exlex, an outlaw. LibSri, children. 

To these may be added personal appellatives of the first de- 
clension; as, advena, a stranger; ot/r^a, a charioteer; incdla, 
an inhabitant : also some gentile nouns ; as, Persa, a Persian ; 
Areas, an Arcadian. 

^ 32. The following, though masculine or feminine in 
sense, are feminine only m construction : — 

CopisB, troops^ OpSrtB, laborers. Vigilie, watchmen, 

Cnstodis, guards. Proles, > -^r—,-* _ 

Excubic, sentinels, SobSlea, j "Jf'P^^*^' 

Some nouns, signifying persons, are neuter, both in their 
termination and construction ; as, 

Aeroama, a jester. Mancipiom, > -j--- 

AvLxiiif^f auxiliary troops. Servitium, y 

^ 33» Epicbnes. Names of animals which include both 
sexes, but which admit of an adjective of one gender only, are 
called epiceju. Such nouns commonly follow the gender of 
their terminations. Thus,|7a55er, a sparrow, cortm5,a raven, are 
masculine; aqutla, an eagle, vulpes, a fox, are feminine; 
though each of them is used to denote both sexes. 

This class includes the names of animals, in which the distinction of 
sex is seldom attended to. When it is necessary to mark the sex, motf 
orfemina is usually added. 

^ 34. Neuters. Nouns which are neither masculine 
nor feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender ; such 
are, 

1. All indeclinable nouns ; as, fas, nefas, nihil, gummi, 
fondo, 

2. Names of letters ; as. A, B, C, &c. 

3. Words used merely as such, without reference to their 
meaning ; as, pater est dissyU&bum ; pater is a dissyllable. 

4. All infinitives, imperatives, clauses of sentences, adverbs^ 

3 
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and other particles, used substantively ; as, sdre tuum, your 
knowledge ; uUimum vale, the last farewell. 

Remark. Words derived from the Greek retain the Bame gender 
which they have in that language. 

NUMBER, 

^ 35. Latin nouns have two numbers, — ^the singular and 
the pluraly — ^which are distinguished by their terminations. 

The singular number denotes one object; the plural, 
more than one. 

CASES. 

<5> 36. Many of the relations of objects, which, in English, 
are denoted by prepositions, are, in Latin, expressed by a 
change of termination. 

Cases are those terminations of nouns, by means of 
which their relations to other words are denoted. Latin 
nouns have six cases ; viz. Nominative, Genitive^ Dativej 
Accusative^ Vocative, and Ablative. 

But though there is this number of cases, no noun has so 
many different terminations in each number. 

<^ 37. The nominative indicates the relation of a subject 
to a finite verb. 

The genitive i^used to indicate origin, possession, and many 
other relations, which, in English, are denoted by the preposi- 
tion of. 

The dative denotes that to or for which any thing is, or is 
done. 

The accusative is either the object of an active verb, or of 
certain prepositions, or the subject of an infinitive. 

The vocative is the form appropriated to the name of any 
object which is addressed. 

The ablative denotes privation, and many other relations, 
especially those which are usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions with, from, in, or 6y. 

All the cases, except the nominative; are usually called ob» 
lique cases. 

DECLENSIONS. 

^ 38. The change of termination, by which the different 
eases and numbers of nouns are expressed, is called declension. 



^ 39j 40. SECLEH3I0M9. — TEBMINATIOlfS. 
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There are, in Latin, five diSerent modes of declining ' 
nouns, called thejirtt, tecond, third, fovrth, and Jiflk de- 
clensions. These may be distinguiehed bythe termination 
of the genitive eingular, which, in the first declension, ends 
in a, in the second in i, in the third in u, in the fourth in 
v$, and in the fifth in ei'. . 

^ 39> The following table exhibita a GOmparatire view of 
the five declensians. 

Terminations. 





I. 


II. 


Ifcm. 


&, 


iu,er, urn, 


dm. 


a, 


;, 


B^ 


te, 




Ace. 


in. 


nm. 


Vst. 


i. 


8. er, ™, 


Ml. 


i. 





Norn.. 


B, 


r, 4, 


Oen. 


arum, 


orum. 


Dot. 


is, 


is 


Ace. 


aa, 


09. «, 


Voc. 


ffl. 


i, a. 


Ahl. 


is. 


is. 



I, 11, is, 

Ibus, 

I, &, in, 

I, &, i&, 
fbus. 



ua. 


UiJ 


nam, | 


ibiiB 


or iibiu, 


ns, 


Di, 


aa. 


ui. 


Ibus 


or iibus. 



2. The accusati»e singular enda always in n 



except in some 
all Latin 



ular is like the noniinative 

« of the second declension. 

id vocative plural end always alike. 

J ends always in «nt. 

:>lative plural end always alike ; — in tht 

infs; in the 3d, 4th, and 6th, in bus 
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7. The accusative plural ends always in s, except in 
neuters. 

8. Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and 
vocative like the nominative, in hoth numbers; and these 
cases, in the plural, end always in a. 

9. Thft Ist and 5th declensions contain no noons of the neuter gender 
and the 4th and 5th contain no proper names. 

10. Every inflected word consists of two parts — a root, and 
a termination. The root is the part which is not changed by 
inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root. 
The preceding table exhibits terminations only. In the fifth 
declension, the e of the final syllable, though unchanged, is 
considered as belonging to the termination. 

FIRST DECLENSION. 

^41* Nouns of the first declension end in a, e, as, or 
es. Those in a and e are feminine; those in as and 
es are masculine. 

Latin nouns of this declension end only in a, and are thus 
declined : — 

Singvlar. Plural. 



Nom, mu'HsiB, muses; 

Gen, mu-sa'-rum, of muses; 
Dot, inu'-sis, to muses; 

Ace, mu'-sas, muses ; 

Voc, mu'-sae, O mtises ; 

Ahl, mu'-sis, with muses 



Nom, Mu'-fla, amuse; 

Gen, mu'-BSB, of a muse; 

Dot, mu'-BSB, to a muse; 

Ace, mu^HMuny a muse ; 

Voc, mu'-sa, Omuse; 

Ahl, mu'-si, with a muse. 

In like manner decline 

Au'-la, a haU. Lus-cin'-i-a, a nightinr Sa-git'-ta, an arrow, 

Cu'-ra, care. ^. gqle. Ster-la, a star. 

GaMe-a, a kdmet. Mach'-I-na, a machine. To^-ga, a gown. 

In'-sii-la, an island. Pen'-na, a guHl, a toing. Vi'-a, a way, 
Lit'-^-ra, a Utter, 

Exceptions in Gender. 

^ 42. 1. Appellatives of men, and names of rivers in a, are 
masculine, according to § 28, 1 and 2. But the poets have used 
the following names of rivers as feminine : Albula, A Ilia, Dru- 
entia, Garumna, Matrona, Mosella. Names of rivers in e are 
also feminine ; as, Lethe. 
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Ossa and CEta, names of mountains, are masculine or fem- 
inine. 

2. Hadria, the Adriatic sea, is masculine. Virgil uses dama 
twice and tcUpa once as masculine. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

<^ 43. Genitive singular. 1. The poets sometimes formed 
the genitive singular in at ; as, aula, a hall ; gen. auldt. 

2. Familia, after pater, mater, Jilius, orJUia, usually forms 
its genitive in as ; as, mater-familias, the mistress of a family ; 
gen. matrts-faMilias ; nom, plur, matres-familias or familidrum. 
Some other words anciently formed their genitive in the same 
manner. 

Genitive plural. The genitive plural is sometimes contracted 
by omitting or; as, Ccelicdliim, for Ccelicoldrum. 

Dative and Ablative plural. The following nouns have 
generally alms in the dative and ablative plural, to distinguish 
them from the same cases of masculines in us of the second 
declension having the same root. ^ 

Dea, a goddess, Equa, a mare. 

Filia, a daughter. Mula, a she muU, 

The use of a similar teimination in anima, asHna, domlna, Uberta, nata, 
serva, eonserca, and soda, rests on inferior authority. 

Greek Nouns. 

^ 44. Nouns of the first declension in e, as, and es, and 
some also in a, are Greek. Greek nouns in a are declined like 
musa, except that they sometimes have an in the accusative 
siqgular; as, Ossa; ace. Ossam, or Ossan, 

Greek nouns in e, as, and es, are thus declined in the singu- 
lar number: — 

JV. Pe-nel'-6-pe, Jf. ^-ne'-as, JV. An-chi'-ses, 

G. Pe-nel'-6-pes, G. JE-nfi'-ee, G, An-chi'-sse, 

D. Pe-nel'-d-pffi, D. M-uB'-m, 4 D. An-chl'-ssB, 

.tfc..Pe-nel'-6-pen, .^c. iE-ng'-am, or an, .^c. An-chi'-senj 

V. Pe-nel'-6-pe, V. iE-n6'-a, V. An-chl'-se, 

M. Pe-nel'-6-pe. M. M-nB'-^. Ah. An-chX'-se 

^ 45. In like manner decline 

Al'-o-e, aloes. Ti-a'-ras, a turhan, 

£-pit'-d-me, an abridgment. Co-me'-tes, a comet. 

ITiia'-be. Dy-nas'-tes, a rtder, 

Bo'-re-as, the north wind. Pri-am'-T-des. a son of Priam. 

Mi'-das. Yy-iV'\eB, a kind of stone. 

Patronymics in des have sometimes em for en in the accusative : as, 
Friamidim* 
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SECOND DECLENSION. 



^ 46, 47. 



Greek nomu which admit of a plural, are declined in ^t niiiid>er like 
theploral of musa. 

Toe Latins firequentlj change the terminations of Greek nouns in es 
and e into a ; as, Atndesj Atrida^ a son of Atreus ; PerseSf Persa, a 
Persian; geometry , geomttra^ a geometrician; Cirte^ Circa; epitdnUf 
epitdma; gramnuuice, grammoHcaf grammar; rhetoriee, rhetortca^ ora- 
tory. 



/ 



SECOND DECLENSION. 



^ 46. Nouns of the second declension end in er, tr, 
u$j umy osy on. Those ending in um and on are neuter ; the 
rest are masculine. 

Nouns in er, us, and um, are thus declined : — 



A lord, 

N, Dom'-T-nus, 
G, dom'-i-ni, 
D. dom'-i-no, 
Ac, dom'-i-num, 
V, dom'-i-ne, 
Ab. dom'-i-no. 



N. dom'-i-ni, 
G. dom-i-no'-rum, 
D. dom'-i-nis, 
Ac, dom'-i-nos, 
V. dom-i-ni, 
Ab, dom'-i-nis. 



An'-I-mus, the mind, 
Clyp'-e-us, a shield. 
Cor-vus, a raven. 



SlNeULAR. 

A son-in-law, 

Ge'-ner, 

gen'-e-ri, 

gen'-e-ro, 

gen'-e-rum, 

ge'-ner, 

gen'-e-ro. 

Plural. 

gen'-e-ri, 

gen-e-ro'-rum, 

gen'-e-ris, 

gen'-e-ros, 

gen'-e-ri, 

gen'-e-ris. 



Afield. 

A'-ger, 

a'-gri, 

a'-gro, 

a'-grum, 

a'-ger, 

a'-gro. 



a'-gri, 

a-gro'-rum, 

a'-gris, 

a'.gros, 

a'-gri, 

a'-gris. 



A kingdom, 

Reg'-num, 

reg'-ni, 

reg'-no, 

reg'-num, 

reg'-num, 

reg'-no. 



rcg'-na, 

reg-nd'-rum, 

reg'-nis, 

reg'-na, 

rcg'-na, 

reg'-nis. 



Like domtnus decline 

Fo'-cus, a hearth. 
Gla'-di-us, a moord., 
Lu'-cus, a grove. 



Nu'-m8-rus, a number. 
0-ce'-&-nus, the ocean. 
Tro'-chus, a top. 



^ 47. Some nouns in er, like gener, add the terminations 
to the nominative singular, as a root. They are the compounds 
ofgero ^nd fero ; as, armtger, -eri, an armor-bearer ; Lucifer, 
-en, the morning star ; and the following : — 

A-dul'-ter, «ri, anadul^ I'-ber, eri, a Spaniard. So'-cer, €ri, afiUhtr4n- 

terer. Li'-ber, 6ri, Bacchus, law, 

CeV-ti-ber, eri, a CeUt- Pu'-er, «ri, a hay. Ves'-per, «ri, the 09m 
berian. ing, 

MuUSiber, Vulcan, sometimes has this form 
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^48* Ail Other nouns in er. reject the e> in adding the 
terminations, and are declined like ager ; thus,. 

A'-per, a toUd boar. Li'-ber, a book, Al-ex-an'-der. 

Ans'-ter, the south wind. Ma-gie'-ter, a master. Teu'-cer. 
Fa'-ber, a workman. On'-&-ger, a wUd ass. Is'-ter. 

Vir, a man, and its compounds, (the only nouns in tV,) are 
declined like gmer. 

Like regnwn decline 

An -tmm, a cave. Ne-go'-ti-um,* a busi- Prffi-fid'-i-um, a dtfense, 

A'-tii-mn, a hall. nsss, Sax'-um, a rock. 

Bel'-lam, war. Ni'-trom, nUre. Scep'-trum, a sceptrs. 

£x-em'-pliim,iiii example. 



Exceptions in Gender. 
^ 49* 1. The following nouns in us are feminine :— 

AhjeauB, a bottomless CarbftBUB, a sail. Miltus, vermilion. 

pit. Dialectofl, a dialect. Pliarus, a toatch-tower. 

Alvtts, the belly. Domus, a house. Plinthus, the foot qf a 

Antiddtufl, an antidote. Eremus, a desert. pillar. 

Arctns, me Jforthem Humus, the ground. VannuB, a sieve. 

Bear, Lecj^thus, a cruise. 

2. Greek nouns in phthongus, odus, and metros, are likewise 
feminine ; as, diphthongus, a diphthong ; synddus, an assembly ; 
diametros, a diameter. 

<^ 50. 3. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, &c. are 
feminine, according to ^ 29, 2. 

Yet the following names of plants are masculine : — 

Acanthus, beards-foot. Dumns, a thicket. RapMnus, a radish, 

Aspai^gUBf asparagus. Hellebbruaf hellebore. KhiimnvLafblack'thom. 

CalJimus, a reed. Intybus, endive. Rubus, a bramhle, 

Carduus,a thistle. J uncus, a bulrush, ■ Tribillus, a thistle. 

And sometimes 

AmaxlkcnSj marjoram. CjiXeuB, hadder. 

Cupressus, cypress. Lotos, a lote-tree. 

Names of trees in aster are also masculine ; as, oleaster ^ a 
wild olive. 
The following names of gems are also masculine : — 

BerylluB, a beryl. Chiysopr&sus, ehryso- Pyr5pus, pyrope. 
Carbuneiilus, a carfrtm- prase. Smaragdus, an emeraUU 

de. Op&lus, opal. 
Chr^solithufl, chryso' 

* Pronoimced ne-^-sA«-«siB. See $ IS. 
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Names of trees and plants in um are generally neuter. 

These names of countries and towns are masculine : Candpus, 
JPontuSy and all plurals in t. Abydus and Lesbos are either 
masculine or feminine. IHon is either neuter or feminine. 

Names of towns ending in um^ or, if plural, in a, are neuter. 

4>51* 4. The following are doubtful, but more frequently 
masculine : — 

Bal&nus, a date, Grossus, a green fig. PhasSlciB, a UtUe ship, 

BarbltuB, a harp. Pamplnus, a vine-Uaf. 

At6mus, an atom, and cohts^ a distaff, are doubtful, but more frequently 
femmine. 

5. PelaguSf the sea, and virus, poison, are neuter. 
Vuigus, the common people, is generally neuter, but some- 
times masculine. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^52* Genitive singular. When the genitive singular ends 
in n, the poets sometimes contract it into % ; as, ingenif for 
ingenii. 

Vocative singular. The vocative of nouns in us is some- 
times like the nominative, especially in poetry ; as, Jluvius, 
Latinus, in Virgil. So, audi tUy populus ; Liv. 

Proper names in ius omit e in the vocative ; as, Horatius, 

Hordti; Virgilius, Virgtli, 

Filius, a son, and gemusy a guardian angel, make also^^i and gtfni. 
Other nouns in iusy including patrials and possessives derived from proper 
name|, form their vocative regularly in «; as, DelittSf DeUe; TirynUivus^ 
Tlrynihie; LaerHus^ Laertie. 

<^ 53* Genitive plural. The genitive plural of some words, 

especially of those which denote money, measure, and weight, 

is commonly formed in urn, instead of drum. 

Such are particularly numm'&m, sestertOkm, denariiimf medimnHtm, 
jugirdm, modiiim, talenmm. The same form occurs in other words, es- 
pecially in poetry ; as, deHLnif libirHimf Danaxim, &Ai. 

Deiis, a god, is thus declined : — 

Singular, PluraL 

N, De'-us, N. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

G. De'-i, G. De-6-rum, 

D. De'^, D. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is, 

Ac, De'-um, Ac. De'-os, 

V. De-US, F. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

Ab, De'-o. Ab. Di -is, Dis, or De'-is. 

Jesus f the name of the Savior, has um in the accusativei and « in aL 
the other oblique cases. 




Singular, Plural. 

A*, bar'-bl-ton, bar'-bl-ta, 

G, bar'-bl-ti, bar'-bl-t6ix, 

D. bai'-bl-to, bar'-bl-tis, 

Ae, bar'-bt-ton, bar'-bi-ta, 

V. bai'-bl-toii, bar'-bl-ta, 

^(.bar'-bl-to. bar^-bl-tis. 
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Gbeek Nouns. 

^54* Os and on, in the second declension, are Greek 
terminations, and are often chan^red, in Latin, into us and ttm ; 
as, Alphtos, Alpheus; Ilion, Ilium. Those in ro$ are gen- 
erally changed into er ; as, AUxandroSy Alexander ; Teucros^ 
Teucer, 

Greek nouns are thus declined :— 

Baifoltoni a fyre. 

Singular. 

Jf. DeMos, An-dro'-ge-os, 

O. De'-Ii, An-dro^>ge-o, or i, 

D. De'-lo, An-dro'-ge-o, 

Ae De'-lon, An-dro'-ge-o, or on, 

V. De'-le, An-dro'*ge-os, 

M. De'-lo. An-dro'-ge^. 

Anciently, gome nouni in os had the genitive in u ; as, Menandru. Ter. 

Greek proper names in eus are generally declined like domlnus^ except 
in the vocative, which ends in ett : in this ease, and sometimes in the 
ffenitive. dative, and accusative, they retain the Greek form, and are of 
uie third declension. Bee § 86. 

Fantku occurs in Virgil as the vocative of PaiU&tit 



THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 56« The number of final letters, in this declension, is 
twdve. Five are vowels-a,c,«,o,y; and seven are conso- 
nants — c, /, n, r, Sf if x^ The number of its final syllables 
exceeds fifty. 

Mode of declining Nouns of the ITdrd Declension. 

In this declension the oblique cases cannot always be determined from 
tlie nominative, nor, on the other hand, the nominative from the oblique 
eases. ^ To decline a word properly, in this declension, it is necessary to 
know its gender, its nominative singular, and one of its oblviue cases ; 
nnce the root of the cases is not afwajs found entire and unchanged in 
the nominative. The case usually selected for this purpose is the geni- 
tive singular. The formation of the accusative smgular, and of the 
nominative, accusative^ and vocative plural, depends upon the gender : 
if it is masculine or feminine, ^ese cases have one form ; if neuter, another. 

V ^® • The student should first fix well in his memory the terminations ' 
of one of these forms. He should next learn the nominative and genitive 
singular of the word which is to be declined. If is is removed trom the 
ffenitive, the remainder will always be the root of the oblique cases, and 
by annexing their terminations to this root, the word is declined ; thus, 
ruptSy genitive (found in the dictionary) rifpis, root rup, dative rup'iy &Ai. : 
soars, gen. ards, root art^ dat. arA, &c. ; opus^ gen. operia, root oper, 
dat. opsri, Sdc. 

Where two forms are used in the same case, recourse must be had to 
the rules for the different cases, § 79 — 85. 
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THIRD DECLENSION. 



^57. 



The following are the two forms of termination in this 
declension : — 

Plural, 
Mase. and Fern. Jfeut 



Singular. 
Mage, and Fern, Jfeut, 

N, • • 



G. 




IS, 




IS, 


D. 




• 

1, 




• 

1, 


Ac, 


em, 


or im, 




• 


V. 




• 




• 


Ah, 


e, 


or L 


c, 


or i 



N. 



es. 



a, or la, 



G. um, or ium, um, or ium, 
D, ibus, ibus, 
Ac, es, a, or ia, 



es. 



a, or la, 
ibus. 



V, 

Ah. ibus. 

The asterisk stands for the nominative, and for those cases 
which are like it 



^ 57* The following are examples of the most common 
forms of nouns of this declension, declined through all their 
cases. 



Honor, honor ; mase. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, ho-nt)r, ho-no'-res, 

G, ho-no'-ris, ho-no'-rum, 

D. ho-no'-jj^ ho-nor'-i-bus, 
Ac. ho-iio'-rem, ho-no'-res, 

V. ho-n^, ho-no'-res, 

Ah, ho-no'-re. ho-nor'-i-bus. 

Rupes, a rock; fern. 



Singular. 
N, ru'-pes, 
G. ru-pis, 
D, ru -pi, 
Ac. ru -pem, 
V, ru'-i)es, 
Ab, ru'-pe. 



Plural, 
ru'-pes, 
ru'-pi-um, 
ru'-pi-bus, 
ru'-pes, 
ru'-pes, 
ru'-p!-bus. 



Ars, art ; fem. 
Singular. Plural, 



N, ars, 
G, ar'-tis, 
D. ar-ti, 
Ac. ar'-tem, 
V, ars, 
Ah. ar'-te. 



ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-um,* 

ar'-tl-bus, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-bus. 



Sermo, 5peecA ; masc> 

Singular, Plural, 

N, ser'-mo ser-mo'-nes, 

G. ser-mo-nis, ser-mo'-num, 

D, ser-mo-ni, ser-mon'-i-bus, 

Ac ser-mo'-nem, ser-mo'-nes, 

V. ser'-mo, ser-m5'-nes, 

Ab. ser-mo -ne. ser-mon^-i-bus. 

Turns, a tower; fem. 

Singular. Plural. 

N, tur'-ris, tur'nres, 

G, tur'-ris, tur'-ri-um, 

D, tur'-ri, tur'-ri-bus, 
Ac, tur'-rem,rim. tur'-res, 

V, tur'-ris, tur'-res, 

Ab, tur'-re, or ri. tur'-ri-bus. 

Nox, night ; fem. 



Singular, 
N. nox, 
G, noc'-tis, 
D. noc'-ti, 
Ac. noc'-tem, 
V. nox, 
Ab, noc'-te. 



Plural, 
noc-tes, 
noc'-ti-um,* 
noc'-tj-bus, 
noc'-tes, 
noc-tes, 
noc-ti-bus. 



• Pronounced oH-she-wn, noc'-she-um. See ^ 12. 



^67. 
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Sles, a soldier; com. gen. 

Singular. Plurcd. 

N. miMes, mil'-I-tes, 

G. mil'-T-tis, miF-Mum, 

Z>. mil'-i-ti, mi-lit'-i-bus, 

Ac, m^'-i-tem, mil'-i-tes, 

F. mi'-les, mil'-i-tes, 

Ab, mil'-i-te. mi-lit'-i-bus. 

Pater, a father; masc. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, pa'-ter, pa'-tres, 
G pa'-tris, 
D. pa'-tri, 

A - /a 



pa^ 

pa'-trum, 

pat'-ri-bus. 



D, pa'-tri, pat'-ri-bus. 

Ac, pa'-trem, pa -tres^ 

V. pa'-ter, pa'-tres,^ 

Ah, pa'-tre. pat'-ri-bus. 

Sedile, a seat; neut. 



Singular, 
N, se-dF-le, 
G, se-di'-lis, 
D, se-di'-li, 
Ac. se-diMe, 
V, se-dl'-le, 
Ah, se-di'-li. 



Plural, 
se-dil-i-a, 
se-dir-i-um, 
se-dil'-i-bus, 
se-dil'-i-a, 
se-dil'-i-a, 
se-dil'-i-bus. 



Carmen, a verse ; neut. 

Singular, Plural, 

N. car'-raen, car'-mi-na, 
G, car'-mi-nis, car'-mi-num, 

D, car'-nu-ni, car-min'-i-bus, 

Ac, car'-men, car'-mf-na, 

V, car'-men, car-mi-na, 

Ah, car -mi-ne. car-min'-i-bus. 

Iter, a journey ; neut. 



Singular. 
N. i'-ter, 
G. i-tin'-e-ris, 
D. i-tin'-^ri, 
Ac ?-ter„ 
V. i'.4er, 
At. ^^m'-e-re. 



Plural, 
i-tin'-e-ra, 
i-tin'-e-rum, 
it-i-ner'-T-bus, 
i-tin'-e-ra, 
i-tin'-e-ra, 
it-i-ner-l-bus. 



Lapis, a stone ; masc. 

Singular. Plural, 

N, la-pis, lap'-i-des, 

G, lap'-i-dis, lap'-I-dura, 

D, lap'-i-di, la-pid'-i-bus, 

Ac, lap'-i-dem, lap'-i-des, 

V, la'-pis, lap'-i-des, 

Ah. lap -I-de. la-pid'-i-bus. 

Virgo, a virgin; fem. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, ▼ir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

G, vir'-gi-nis, vir'-gi-num, 

D, vir-gi-ni, vir-gin'-i-bus, 

Ac, vir'-gi-nem, vir'-gi-nes, 

F. vir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 
Ah, vir'-gi-ne. vir-gin'-i-bus. 

Animal, an animal; neut. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, an'-i-mal, an-i-ma-li-a, 

G, an-i-ma'-lis, an-i-ma-li-um, 
D. an-i-ma-li, an-i-mal-i-bus 
Ac, an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 
V, an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-Ii-a, 
Ah, an-i-ma'-li. an-i-mal'-i-bas 

Opus, a work; neut. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, o-pus, \ op'-e-ra, 

G. op'-e-ris, op'-e-rum, 

D, op'-e-ri, o-per-T-bus, 

Ac, o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

V, o'-pus, op'-e-ra. 

Ah, op'-e-re. o-per'-i-bus. 

Caput, a head ; neut. 

Singular. Plural, 

N, ca'-put, cap'-I-ta, 

G, cap'-i-tis, cap'-i-tum, 

D, cap'-i-ti, ca-pit'-i-bus, 

Ac, ca-put, cap'-T-ta, 

V, ca'-put, cap'-i-ta. 

Ah, cap'-i-te. ca-pit'-i-bus. 
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2. The following also are masculine or feminine : — 

Anguis, a snake. Corbis, a basket, Tigris, a tiger. 

Canalis, a conduit pipe, Pulvis, dust, Torquis, a chain. 

Cenchns, a serpent. Scrobis, a ditch. Poll is, fiju flour 

3. The following are mascaline :— 

Axis, an axletree. Ensis, a sword. Postis, a post. 

Aqualis, a water-pot. Fascis, a bundle. Sanguis, blood. 

Call is, a path. <* Follis, a pair of bellows. Semis, a half. 

Cassis, a net. Fustis, a dub. Sentis, a brier. « 

Caulis, <f^\„ giQiL Glis, a dormouse. Sodalis, a companion. 

Colis, 3 ' Lapis, a stone. ' Torris, a firebrand. 

Centussis, a compound Lemfires, pi., spectres. Unguis, a naiL 

of as. Mensis, a month. Vectis, a lever, 

Collis, a liUl. Mu^lljs, a mulletn Vermis, a worm. 

Cossis, a toorm. Orbis, a circle. Vomis, a ploughshare. 

CucQmis, a cucumber. Piscis, a f^h* 
Decussis, a copipound 

of as. 

Exceptions in B preceded by a consonant. 

V ^^* !• Dens, a tooth ', fans, a fbuntam ; mons, a mountain ; and 
pons, a bridge, are masculine. So also are chalybs, steel ; ellops, a kind 
of fish ; epops, a lapwing ; gryps, a griffin ', hydrops, the dropsy ; merops, 
a woodpecker, and rudens, a cable. ' 

2. Some nouns in ns, originally participles, and the compounds of dens^ 
which are properly adjectives, are masculine ; as, confluens, a confluence ; 
occldens, the west; oriens, the east; torrens, a torrent; bidens, a two- 
pronged hoe ; but bidens, a sheep, and vrofluens, a stream, are feminine 
To these add sextans, quadrans, triens, aodrans, dextans, parts of as. 

3. The following are either masculine or feminine : — 

Ade^, fatness. Sepe, a kind of serpent. Serpena, a serpent. 

Forceps, pincers. Scrobs, a ditch. Stirps, the trunk of a tree. 

Animans, an animal, is feminine or neuter, and sometimes masciUline. 

Exceptions in X. 

^ DO* 1. AX. Corax, a raven; corifaz, a kind of dance ; dropax,zii 
ointment ; styrax, a kind of tree ; and thorax ^ a breastplate, are masculine ; 
Umax, a snaif, is masculine or feminine. 

2. EX. Nouns in ex are masculine, except foix, dregs, forfex, scissors, 
lex, a law, nex, death, prex, (obs.) prayer, and supellex, furniture, which 
are feminine, and atriplex, golden-herb, which is neuter. 

Cortex, bark ; imbrex, a gutter-tile ; obex, a bolt ; rumex, sorrel ; and 
silex, a flint, are either masculine or feminine : grex, a herd, and pumez 
pumice-stone, are very rarely found feminine. 

3. IX. Calix, a cup;/omtz, an arch; phcmix, a kind of bird; an# 
spadix, a palm-branch, are masctdine : larif, the larch-tree, is masc. or fern 

Perdix,n. partridge, and varix, a swollen vein, are masculine or feminine 

4. OX. Box and esox, names of marine animals, are masculine. 

5. UX. Tradux, a vine-branch, is masculine. 

« Rarely feminine. 
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6. TX. BoTnbyx^ a silk-wonn ; ctdyx^ the bud of a flower ; coccyx, a 
cuckoo ', and oryXf a wild ffoat, are masculine. Onyx and sarddnyx, names 
of stones ; also, calx, the heel, and calx, lime ; lynXy a lynx, and sandyx, 
a kind of color, are masculine or feminine. 

Note. Bovnbyx, when it signifies silk, is feminine. 

7. QtuTurunx, aeptunx, decunx, deunx, parts of as, are masculine. 

NEUTERS. 

^ 66. Nouns ending in a, c, i, y, c, /, n, i, ar, ur, and 
t^, are neuter ; as, 

diadema, a crown ; rete, a net ; hydromeli, mead ; lac, milk ; 
vectigal, revenue; jlumen a river; caput, the head; calcar^ a 
spur ; guttur, the throat, and pectus, the hreast. 

' Exceptions in L and £. 

Mugil, a mullet, and foZ, the sun, are masculine. Sal, salt, is masculine 
or neuter, in the singular ; but, in the plural, it is always masculine. Ctare 
and PranesU are neuter or feminine. 

Exceptions in N. 

Nouns in n, except those in men, are masculine ; as, canon^ 
a rule. 

Rut four in on are feminine — aidon, a nightingale; halcyon, a king- 
fisher ; icon, an image ; sindon, fine linen : and four in en are neuter— 
gluten, glue ; inguen, tiie groin ; poUen, fine flour ; and unguen, ointment 

Exceptions in AR a7u2 UR. 

^ 07 • Fi«r/i*r, bran ; solar, a trout; turtur, a turtle dove; and 
vuUur, a vulture, igre masculine. Baccar and ro6ur, names of plants, are 
neuter. § 29. TUmr, a city, is masculine. 

Exceptions in US. 

Lepus, a hare; and Greek nouns in jms {novq)^ are masculine ; as, trir 
pus, a tripod ; but lagdpus, a white partridge, is feminine. 

Nouns in us, having iitis, or udis, in the genitive, are femi- 
nine ; B,3,juventus, youth ; incus, an anvil. 

Pecus, -iidis, a brute animal ; teUus, the earth ; fraus, fraud ; and laus, 
praise, are feminlae. Pessinits, 'UtUis, is feminine, and rarely masculine. 
Gtus, a crane, mtts, a mouse, and sus, a swine, are masculine or feminine. 
Jikus, sumach, is masculine, and rarely feminine. 

Rules for the Oblique Cases of Nouns of the 

Third Declension. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

A. 

^ 68. Nouns in a form their genitive in dtis ; as, di-^orde'^ 
ma, di-O/'dem'-d'tis, a crown ; dog'-ma, dog^'md-tis, an opinior 
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E. 

Nouns in e change e into t5 ; as, re'-ie, ref'tis, a net ; se^'-le^ 
5e-<it 'lis, a seat 

I. 

Nouns in t are of Greek origin, and are generally indeclina- 
ble ; but hy'drom''i'U, mead, has kyd-T<Mnel'4-4is in the geni- 
tive. 

O. 

^ 69. Nouns in o form their genitive in dnis ; as, ser'-mo, 

ser'm6''ms, speech ; pa'^o, porvd'^nis, a peacock. 

RxHARK. Patrials in o have &nis; as, MaddOf-dnis; except Eburdnes, 
LacOnes, lOnes, MuamimeSy SuessCneSj &c. See p. 267, Ezc. Incr. in 0, 3. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, 
form their genitive in litis ; as, orrun/'do, anrun'-dp-nis, a reed ; 
irmd'-go, i'Vuag^'^irnis, an image. 

Bat eavUdo, a glutton ; uiMo, a kind of fhiit ; and harpitgo, a hook, 
have 6fiis. 

Cardo, a hin^ ; ordo, order ; grraando, hall ; foiargo, a virgin ; and margo, 
the brink of a river, also have Inu in the genitive. 

Exc. 2. The following^, also, have Inis: — ApoUo; homo, a man; nemo^ 
nobody ; and turbo, a wmrlwind. 

Caro, flesh, haa, by a vncope, eamis, Ardo, the name of a river, has 
AnUitis; Nerio, the wire of Mars, JCorienis; from the old nominatives, 

Exc. 3.' Some Greek nouns in o form their genitive in (is, and their 
other cases singular, in o.; as, Dido, gen. DidHis, dat. Dido, &c.; 
Argo, -Ha ; but Vaey are sometimes declined regukirly ', as, Dido, Didlftds^ 

c. 

^ 70* The only nouns in c are ha'-Uc, ha-W-cis, a piokle, 
and lac, lac'^tis, milk. 

L. N. R. 

Nouns in I, n, and r, form their genitive by adding is ; as, 

eon'^sul, con/'SU'lis, a consul ; ca'^non, can^'d^nis, a rule ; M-nor^ 

ho-no'^ris, honor. 

So, An'-I-mid) an-i-m&'-Iis, an animal, Cal'-car, cal-ca'-ris, a spter, 

Vi'-gil, viff'-i-lis, a watchman. Car'-cer, car'-cg-ris, a prison, 

T) -tan, Ti-ta'-nis, Titan. Gut'-tur, gut'-ta-ris, tht throtH, 

Si'-ren, si-re'-nis, a siren. Mar'-t/r, mar'-t.y'-ris, a Tnariyr, 
Del'-phin, del-phl^-nis, a dolphin. 

Exceptions in L, 

Fd, gall and md, honey, double I before is; nM,fdUs, mdtis. 
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Exceptions in N. 

4>''l. 1. Neuters in en form their genitive in inis; as, 

fM'-menyflnl'munis^ a river; glu'-'ten, glu'-tunis^ glue. 

The following, also, form their genitive in Inis >—08cen^ a bird which 
foreboded by singing; pecten^ a comb; tiblcen^ a piper; and tuHcmf a 
trumpeter. 

2. Some Greek noans in At form their genitive in ontis; as, Laomidon^ 
LoimudowUs. Some in jjn have ynis^ or ynos; as, Trackyn^ Trachynos, 

Urceptions in R. 

1. Nouns in ter drop e in the genitive ; as, pa'^er, paf'tris, a 
father. So also imher, a shower, and names of months in ber ; 
as, October^ Octobris, 

But crater, a cup ; sater, a savior ; and later , a tile, retain e in the genitive. 

2. Far, com, has f arris; hepar, the liver, hepdtis; iter, a journey, 
itiniris ; Jupiter , Jovis ; and cor, the heart, cordis, 

3. These four in ur have dm in the genitive : — ebur, ivoiy ; femur , the 
thi^h ; jeeuTf the liver ; robuTf strength. * 

Jeeur has also jeaitdm, and joandm. 

AS. 

^ 72* Nouns in 05 form their genitive in 4tis » as, €B^-tas^ 
te-td''tis, age ; pC'S-tas, pi-e'td''tis, piety. 

£zc. 1. ,As has as:5t9; 97105, a male, maris; vas, a siu«^|r) vadzs; and 
iM», a vessel, vo^i^. .^no^, a duck, has andtis, 

£xc. 2. Greek nouns in as form their genitive according to their 
gender ; the masculines in antis, the feminines in^ ddis or ddos^ and the 
neuters in itis; as, ad&mas, -aTitiSf adamant; lampas, 'Adis^K lamp ; huc)i' 
raSf 'dtis, a species of herb. Areas, an Arcadian, and Jfomas, a Numidian, 
which are of the common gender, form their genitive in ddis, Melas, the 
name of a river, has MeUims, 

ES. 

^ 73. Nouns in es form their genitive by changing es into 
is, itis, or etis; as, ru'-pes, ru'^pis, a rock; mi'^les, mil'-^'tis, ^ 
soldier ; sef-ges, seg'^i-tis, growing corn. 

A few Greek proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes form their geni- 
tive in i, afler the second declension ; as, AchiUes,'is, or -i. 

Those which make 1^ are, 

Ales, a bird, Gurges, a whirlpool, Poples, iht ham, 

Ames, afowUr^s staff, Hospes, a ^uest. Satelles, a lifeguard, 

Antistes, a priest. Limes, a limit. Stipes, the stock of a tree. 

Cespes, a turf. Merges, a sheaf of com, Termes, an olive bough. 

Comes, a companion. Miles, a soldier, Trames, a path, 

Eques, a horseman, Palmes, a vine-hraneh. TudeSy^'a hammer, [dier 

FoiAea, fuel. Pedes, a footman, \e\^a,a light armed sol- 

The following have itis : — abies, a fir-tree ; aries, a ram ; indiges, a man 
ieified; interpres, an interpreter; paries, a wall; seges^ growing cor 

ftod tofi'ef a mat. 

^ 3 (a)woriea. 
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The following have eHs: — CreSf a Cretan ; lebeSf a caldron ; magneSf U 
loadstone; quies and reqvies, rest; and tapts^ tapestry. But reqviea la 
•ometinies of the fiflh declension. 

Some Greek proper names have either €tis or w in the gemtiye ; as, 
ChrenteSf -etis^ or 'is. Dares ^ -etiSf or -is. 

£xc. 1. ObstSy a hostage, and pneses, a president, have idis. 

Exc. 2. Hares, an heir, and merces, a reward, have €dis; j9e#, a foot, 
and its compounds, have idis, 

Exc. 3. Ceres has Ceriris; hes, hessis; and ^ai9, a surety, prmtUs. 
JESf brass, has <Bm. 

IS. 

^74* Nouns in is have their genitive the same as the 

nominative; as, au'^ris, au'^ris, the ear; af'vis, af'Vis, a 

bird. 

Exc . 1 . The following have the genitive in iris : — etnti, ashes ; cueimis^ 
a cucumber : pulvisj dust ; vonUs or vomer, a ploughshare. 

Exc. 2. The following have idis: — eapis, a cup; cassis ^ a helmet; 
cuspis^ the pmnt of a spear ; lapis , a stone ; and promulsisy an antepast* 

Exc. 3. Two have Inis t^-poUiSf fine flour, and sangtdSf blood. 

Exc. 4. Four have itis : — Dis, Pluto ; lis, strife ; Q;uiris, a Roman ; and 
Sanmis, a Samnite. 

Exc. 5. GUSf a dormouse, has gliris ; temist a half, senUatia. 
Greek nouns in is form their genitive, 



1. in isy or eos; as, 

Basis, the foot ofapHlar. 
Her6sis, heresy. 
Metropdlis, a chief city, 
PhEasis, a phrase. 
Phthisis, a consumption. 
Poesis, poetry. 



3. in inis; aa, 
Delphis or 
Delphin. 
Sal&mis. 



4. mentis; as, 

Simdis. 



2. in idiSf or idos; as, 

^gis, a shield. 
^neis, the JEneid. 
Aspis, an asp. 
EpnemSris, a day-book. 
Iris, the rainbow. 
Nereis, a Kereid. 
Pyr&mis, a pyramid, 
Tigris, a tiger. 
Tyrannis, tyranny. 

Tigris has sometimes the genitive Uke the nominative. . 
Charis, one of the Graces, has i^. 

OS. 

^ 76* Nouns in os form their genitive in oris or otis ; as, 

fioSyfi&'riSf a flower; nef-pos, ne-po'-iis, a grandchild. 

The following have Oris : — 

Flos, a flower. Labos or labor, labor. Os, thsmoutk^ 

Glos, a hu^nd's sister. Lepos orlepor, rdt, Ros, dew, 
Honos or honor, honor. Mos, a custom, 

Srbos or ar6or, a tree, has dn5. 
The following have oHs : — 

Cos, a whetsHone, MonocSroa, a unieom. Nepoa. m grmmiekSUk 
Dos, a dotory. Rhinoceros, a rhinoceros. Saceraoa, a priest* 
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£zc. 1. CustM, a keeper, hu mtUkUs; ias, an oz, hams; ind of| a 
bone, ossis, 

Ezc. 2. Some Greek sabetantiyes in o§ have ifiB in the genitive ; aa^ 
Aarofyahero; Minos; 2Vofy a Trojan. 

US. 

^ 76. Nouns in us form their genitive in Ms or dris ; ai, 

g^^nus, genf'i'^is, a kind ; tem'-pus, tem'^j^d^ris, time. 

Those which make dm axe, 

Corpus, a 5o<2y. Lepna, « Aar«. Pectoa, (fta breiui. 

Decus, honor, Littus, a shore. Pignus, upUdgs. 

Dedecus, disgrace, Nemua, a grove. Stereos, iing. 

Faclnus, an expUriJt. Pecus, came. Tempos, Hme. 

Foenus, interest. Penus, provisums. Tergus, a hide. 
Frigus, cold. 

Ezc. I. These three have ildis :^~incusy an anvil ; palus, a monuw i 
and subscuSj a dove-tail. Pecue, a brute animal, has pedUUs. 
Jthust sumach, has rhoie^ and rarely rorit. 

£xc . 2. These five have ^tHs :— ^wDenfict, youth ; solus, safety ; senectuSf 
old age ; senitus, slavery ; virtuSf virtue. 

£xc. 3. Monosyllables in us have Uris; as, erus, the leg; jus, right; 
muSf a mouse ; pus, matter ; rus, the country ; tkusy firankincense ; except 
grus, a crane, and sus, a swine, which have grms, and suis. 

Talus, the earth, has telktris ; and Ligus or ler, a Ligurian, has LdgMs* 

Exc. 4. Fraus, fraud, and laus, praise, have^aiu2i5, laudisi. 

Exc. 5. Greek nouns in pus (novg) have 6dis; as, tripus, tripddis, a 
tripod ; (EdlpuSf-ddis, which is sometimes |ff the second declension. 

Exc. 6. Some Greek names of cities in us have.itiUu; as, TrapezuSf 
Trapezuntis ; Opus, -unUs; Pessinus, -untis. 

Exc. 7. Nouns ending in eus are all proper names, and have their gen- 
itive in eos; as, Orpheus, -eos. But these nouns are found also in the 
second declension ; as, Orpheus, Wft or -I. 

YS. 

^ 77. Nouns in ys are Greek, and, in the genitive, some 

havo yis or yos, some ydis or ydos ; as, 

Caf-pys, Caf'py^s or -os, chlof-mys, ehlamf-j-dis or -dos^ a cloak. 

S preceded by a consonant. 

Nouns in 5, with a consonant before it, form their genitive 
by changing s into is or tis ; as, tr(d}s, tra'-bis, a beam ; hi'~ems, 
hi'-i-mis, winter ; pars, par'-tis, a part ; frons, fron'-tis, the 
forehead. 

Those in hs, ms^ and ps^ change s into is; except gryps^ a 
griffin, which has gryphis, 

Rbmarx. Those in eps also change e into i; 9M, princes, prm^pis, a 
prince. But seps has sqtis, and auceps, aueOpis. 

Those in U, ns, and rs^ change s into ti$. 
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Ezc. 1. The following in ns change s into dit :'-^ron$, a leaf; gUms^ 
mn acorn ; juglanSf a Mralnut ; lenSf a nit ; and WnipenSf a weigher. 

Exc. 2. TtrynSf a Greek proper name, haa Jiryntkis in the genitiye. 

T. 

^ 78. Nouns in t form their genitive in itis. Thej are, 
caput, the head, gen. cap'^^s ; and its compounds^ occiput 
and sinciput. 

X. 

Nouns in x form their genitive by changing x mto cis or gis ; 
as, vox, vo'^cis, the voice ; conl'jux, con'-ji^gis, a spouse. 

So, for^'WUt^ foT'naf-cis, a Aimace ; caf-Ux, eal'-^-ds, a cup ; cer'-mz, 
eer-vi'-cis, the neck. 

Those which make gis are, eof^ux, a spouse ; grex, a flock ; Ux, a law ; 
reineXf -igiSf a rower ; rez, a king. ^ 

Also the following : — 

AHfibrox, -5gis, an AWh Dnmndriz, -Tgis. Phalanx, -gis, a phalanx. 

brogian, Eporeddrix, -Igis. Phryx, -gis, a Phrygian. 

Ambidrix, -Tgis. Exlex, -^gis, an outlaw. Sphinx, -gis, a spkmx, 

AquHex, -£gis, a spring Frux, -gis, fruit. Strix, -gis, a screech-owl. 

himter. I^PyX) 'f^^y ^ norths Styx, -gis, the river Styx, 

Bitarix, -Igis, a Bituri' west wind. Syrinx, -gis, Syrinx. 

gian. Orgetorix, -Xgis. Vercingetfirix, -Igis. 

Coccyx, -^gis, a cuckoo. Oryx, -j^gis, aioUdgoat. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in ex, of more than one syllable, form their 
genitive in tcis ; as, poUex, -tct5, the thumb. 

Except fcenlseXf a mower ; narthex, a shrub ; reseXf a vine-branch ; 
verveXf a wether ; and aquilex, exleXf and remex, 

Exc. 2. SupeUex, furniture, has supdUcSlUs ; senex, an old man, aenis ; 
obex, a bolt, oMcis, or objicis. Nix, snow, has nivia; and no^, night, noctis, 

Exc. 3; Some Greek proper names in ax form their genitive in actis; 
as, Astydnax, actis. So HyUtx, Bibrax, DemOnax. 

Exc. 4. Onyx and sarddnyx have gcJds in the genitive ; as, onyx, 
onpchis. 

DATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ 79. The dative singular ends in t; as, sermo, dat. sermonL 
Anciently it also ended in e; as, morte dolus, Varr. apud 
GeU. 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

The accusative singular, with the exception of neuters, ends 

in em. Yet some Latin words in is, which do not increase in 

the genitive, have im, and some Greek words have im, in, or a. 

1. Many proper names in is, denoting places, rivers, or gods, have the 
accusative singular in im; as, Hispdlis, TU/iris, AnUbis; so hUso Albis^ 
Athisis, BcBtis, Ardris, BUbilis, Apis, Osiris, Syrtis, &Q. These some- 
times, also, make th« accusative in in; as, Albin, 
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Sl The following also have the accusatiye in im >- 

Amossis, a mason,* s rule. Mephitis, fnd air, Sitis, thirst. 

Bans, c plough-tail, Ravis, hoarseness. Tossis, a cough, 

Cann&bis, hemp. Sinapis, mustard. Vii, strength, 
Cuctlimi, a cucumber. 

3. These have tm, and sometimes em : — 

Febris, a fever. Restis, a rope. Torris, a tower, 

Pappis, the stem. SecOris, an axe. 

Bat these have «ift, and rareij im : — 

Bipennis, a battle-axe. Navis, a ship. PresCpis, a stall. 
Clavis, a key. Ovis, a sheep. Sementis, a sowing 

Messis, a harvesL Pelvis, a basin, StrigUis, a flesh-brush. 

Crates, a hurdle, and lens, a lentil, have also sometimes tm, as if from 
tratis and lentis. 
The ancients formed the accusative of fome other noons in im. 

Accusative of Cfreek Naunt. 

^ 80* The accusative singular of Greek nouns sometimes 
retains the Greek terminations in and a, but often ends, as in 
Latin, in em or tin. 

I. Greek noans, whose genitive increases in is or os, impure^ that is, 
with a consonant going before, have their accusative in em or a ; as, tampas 
(lampddis or -dos)^ iSnpdda ; chlamys^ chlamjdemf or *i)da ; pyrdmis, py- 
tamldem. 

In like manner these three, winch have is pure in the genitive— 7>v^ 
Trois, TVoem, and 2Voa, a Trojan; heros, a )idto ; and .Mutof, a king of 
Crete. 

Jier^ the air ; tUher^ the skj; delphin^ a dolphin ; and mboii, a hymn, 
have usually a; as, aira^ iBthira, ddphina^ paSna. Fan^ a god, has 
only a, 

£xc. 1. Masculines in is,, whose genitive increases inis ot os impure, 
have their accusative in »m or in ; sometimes in Idem ; PariSj Patidis or 
Paridos; Parim, Parin or Paridem. 

£ac. 2. Feminines in », increasing impurely in the genitive, thou^ 
tiiey usually follow ^e rule, have sometimes tm er in ; as, Elis, EUdjts ; 
EUdem, seldom Elin. 

So Tigris, signifying a river or a beast, has tigHdem or tigrim; signify- 
ing a beast, it has tigrtn also. 




-yis or 'yos^ Ualym or -yn. 

III. Nouns ending in the diphthong eus have the accusative in ea ; as, 
Theseusy Thesea; Tydeus, Tydea. See §54. 

Vemosthines and Ganymides, have sometimes in the accusative, besides 
em, the terminative ea. Diomede is contracted from -so, Virg. 

IV. Some Greek proper names in es, whose genitive is in if, have in 
JLatm, along with the accusative in em, the termination en, as if of the 
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first declension; as, JiekUleSf AchiUen; Xerxes, Xerxen; SaphdcUs, So- 
vkdclen. Some also, which have either €tis or m in the genitive, have, 
besides €tem, eta, or em, the termination en; as, Cremet, ThaUs, 

VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

^81* The Tocative is like the nominatiTe. 

Many Creek nouns, however, particularlv proper names, drop s of the 
neminative to form the vocative ; as, Dapknis, Daphni ; Tethys, Tethy ; 
MeUrnifus, Meldmpu ; Orpheus, Orpheu. Proper names in es (gen. ts) 
•ometimes have their vocative ini; as, SocrdUs, Socrdie, 

ABLATIVB SINGULAR. 

^ 82* The ablative singular ends in e, 

£xc. 1. Neuters in e, al, and or, have the ablative in t; 

as, sedihy sedili ; animal, animdli ; calcar, calcdri. 

But names of towns in e, and the following neuters in ar, have e in the 
ablative ; viz. baeckar, an herb ; far, com ; hepar, the liver ; jubar, a sun- 
beam ; nectar, nectar ; par, a pair ; sal, salt Kete, a net, lias either e or i ; 
and mare, the sea, has m poetry mare in the ablative. 

Exc. 2. Nouns which have im or in in the accusative^ and 
names of months in er or is, have t in the ablative ; as, vis, vim, 
vi ; December, Decemhri ; ApriUs, Aprili. 

But Bittis, canndJbis, and Hgris, have e or t. 

£zc. 3. Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, have 

their ablative in e or t ; as, turris, turre or turri. 

But restis, and Greek nouns which have idis in the genitive, have « 
only ; as, Paris, -idis, -Xde. 

Exc. 4. Adjectives in is, used as nouns, have commonly i 

in the ablative, but sometimes e ; as, familidris, a friend ; 

natdUs, a birthday ; soddlis, a companion ; triremis, a trireme. 

When such adjectives become proper names, they always have e/ as, 
JiipendUs, Juvendle. Also, affinis and (Bdilis have generally s ; as bave 
al\i^y8 juDinis, a youth ; rums, a rod ; and volucris, a bird. 

Exc. 5. The following, thoush they have only em in the accusative, 
have e or t in the ablative, but onener e : — 

Amnis, Classis, Ignis, Pars, Supellez, 

An^uis, CoUis, Imber, Postis, Tridens, 

Avis, Finis; Mu^ilis, Pngil, Unguis, 

Civis, Fustis, Orbis, Sors, Vectis. 

Occipvi, rus, and vesper have also e or t. 

So also names of towns, denoting the place where any thing is said to ' 
be, or to be done, have sometimes the ablative in i ; as, Carthagini, at 
Carthage ; and, in the most ancient writers, many other nouns occur with 
this termination in the ablative. Candlis has i, and very rarely e. 

Exc. 6. Nouns in ys, which have ym or yn in the accusative, have 
their ablative in ye or y ; as, Jitys, Atye, or Jity. 
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NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 83. The nominatiye plural of masculines and feminines 

ends in es ; as, sermones, rapes ; — but neuters have a, and those 

whose ablative singular ends in t have ia ; as, caputs cajnta ; 

sedile, sedilia. Aplustre has both a and ta. 

Some Greek neuters have e in the nominative plural ; as, mdot; nom. 
ploral, mele. So Tempe. 

GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The genitive plural commonly ends in urn ; sometimes in turn. 

1. Nouns which, in the ablative singular, have t only, or e 
and t, make the genitive plural in ium ; as, sedile, secRli, sediU 
turn ; turris, iurre or turri, turrium. 

2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive 

singular, have ium ; as, nubes, nubium ; hostis, hostium, 

Exc. Canis, juvinis, mugHis, proles, struesy votes, have um ; so oflener 
have ajns, strigUis, vol€u;ris ; less frequently mensis, panis^ sedes, and, in 
the poets only, cades, clades, am6<i^e5,(7eeWe», and the adjectives vtrtc^ 
and agreatis* 

3. Monosyllables ending in two consonants have turn in the 
genitive plural ; as, urbs, urbium ; gens, gentium ; arx, arcium, 

Exc. Lynz and ops (obsolete) have um. 

The following, also, have ium : — as, mas, glis, lis, os (ossis), faux, nil, 
nox, strix, dos, generally /raiu and mus, and sometimes lar, 

4. Nouns of two or more syllables, in ns or rs^ and nameo 

of nations in as, have commonly ium ; as, cliens, clientium ' 

Arpinas, Arpinatium, 

Other nouns in as have sometimes ium; as, istas, tBtdUum. PendU^ 
and optimdtes have usually ium. 

5. The following have ium : — caro, linter, imJber, uter, venter, Samnis 
Q^iris, and usually Ins^ter. Fornax, lar, and palus, have sometimes ium 

6. Greek nouns have generally um ; as, Thrax, Thracum ; — ^but a few, 
used as titles of books, have sometimes 6n; as, Epigramma, epigrammd- 
tdn; Metamorphosis, 'Cdn. 

Remark 1. Bos has boum in the genitive plural. 

Remark 2. Nouns which want the singular, form the genitive plund 
as if they were complete; as, manes, manium; coslites, coeUtum; as if 
from manis and cedes. So also names of feasts in alia ; as, Saturnalia, 
Satumalium ; but these have sometimes Oram afler the second declension. 
JiUs has sometimes, by epenthesis, dUiuum, See § § 322, 333. 

DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 84. The dative and ablative plural end in ibus. 

Exc. 1. Bos has hobus and hvJbus, by contraction for hoMus; sus has 
tubus for sulbus 
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Exo. 2. Greek nonng in ma have the datiye and ablative plnral mor» 
firequentlj in is than in ibus ; as, po€ma, poemdUs, or ppemaHous. 

The poets sometimea form the dative plural of Greek nouns, that in- 
erease in the genitive, in si, and, before a vowel, in sin ; sm^ her(fiSf herot^ 
dis^ hsnUsif or kercHsin, So in QuintiJian, MtUmorpkosisi, 

ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 85* The accusative plural ends, like the nominative, in 

es, a, or to. 

Exc. 1. Mascnline and feminine nonns which have turn in the genitive 
plural, have sometimes in the accusative plural eis, or i^, instead of es ; 
as, partes^ gen. partium, ace. partes, parteis or partis. 

Exc. 2. When the accusative singular of Greek nouns not neuter ends 
in a, the accusative plural ends in ds; as, lampaSf lampdda^ lamplidas* 
So, also, in some barbarian names of nations ; as, BrigawUts. 



Jufj^teTy and r»5, strength, are thus declined: — 

N. Ju'.pi-ter, 
G. Jo'-vb, 
D. Jo'-vi, 
Ac, Jo'-vem, 
F. Ju-pi-ter, 
Ab. Jo-ve. 



Singular, 
N, vis, 
O. vis, 
D. — 
Ac, vim, 
V, vis, 
Ab, vi. 



Plural. 
vi'-res, 
viK-i-um, 
vir'-i-bus, 
▼i'-res, 
vi'-res, 
vir'-i-bus! 



^ 86« Th& following t^tble exhibits the principal forms of 
Greek nouns of the third declension :^^ 



8, 
PI. 
S, 
PI. 



Norn, 
Lampas, 

-ades, 
Heros, 

-oes, 
Chelys, 
Poesis, 

Achilles, 

Orpheus, 

Aer, 

Dido, 



Gen, 
(-lidis, > 
( -&dos, J 

-&dum, 

-ois, 

-oum, 
S-yis, \ 

Kyos, 5 

(-is, -los, ) 
( -eos, 5 

(.is,-ei,-i) 
<-eo8, > 

-eos, 

-Sris, 

•us. 



Dat. 

-ildi, 

-adibus, 



-OL 



-oibus. 



-1, 



-1. 



-en, 



Ace, 
(-adem, 
(-ada, 
(-&des, 
\ -&das, 
(-oem, 
(-oa, 
c-6es, 
<-6as, 

(-yn, 
(-im, 

J-m, 

c-em, 

J-ea,-en 

-ea, 

-era. 



Voe. 
-as, 

-lides, 

-OS, 

-oes, 
'If 

-«s,-e, 

-eu, 
-er. 



Abl, 
-&de. 

-adibua 

-de. 

-oibns. 

-ye or J 

-1. 

-e <>r-L 

See § 54. 

-^re. 

-o. 



^87-89. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 

^ 87. Nouns of the fourth declension end in t^ and tc 
Those in us are masculine; those in u are neuter, and 
indeclinable in the singular number, except in the genitive. 

Nouns of this declension are thus declined : — 



Fructus, fruit, 
Sinjsrular, Plurc^, 



N, fruc'-tus, 
G. firuc'-tus, 
D. firuc'-tu-i,* 
Ac. fruc'-tum, 
V, fruc'-tus, 
Ab. fruc'-tu. 



fruc'-tus, 

fruc-tu-um,* 

fruc'-ti-bus, 

fruc-tus, 

fruc'-tus, 

fruc'-ti-bus. 



Comu, a ham. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. cor'-nu, 
G. cor'-nus, 
D. cor'-nu, 
Ac. cor'-nu, 
F. cor'-nu, 
Ab, cor'-nu. 



cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-nu-um, 

cor-ni-bus, 

cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-ni-bus. 



In like manner decline 



Can'-tuBy a song. Fluc'-tus, a wave. Se-na'-tus, the senate* 

Cur'-nis, a chariot. Luc'-tus, grief. Gre'-lu, ice. 

£x-er'-ci-tus, an army. Mo'-tus, motion. Ve'^rUy a spii. 



Exceptions in Gender. 



Porticos, a gallery. 
TribuSy a tnbe. 



^ 88. 1. The following are feminine : — 

Acne, a needle. FicuB, a fi^. 

Domus, a house. Manus, a hand. 

The plurals quinqudtruSf a feast of Minerva, and idus, the ideS| nn 
also feminine. So also no^kuy by night, found only in the abl. sing. 

Pewus, a store of provisions, when of the fourth declension, is masculine 
or feminine. Secus, sex, is neuter; see § 94. 

SpecuSf a den, is very rarely feminine or neuter. 

2. Some personal appellatives, and names of trees, are femi- 
Bine by signification. See ^ 29, 1 and 2. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^ 89* I. Domus, a house, is partly of the fourth declension, 
and partly of the second. It is thus declined : — 

Plttral. 



Singular, 
Jf. Do'-mus, 
G. do'-mAs^ or do'-mi, 
D. dom'-u-i, or do'-mo, 
Jic. do'-mum, 
V. do'-mus, 
Ab. dof^mo. 



do'-mus, 

dom'-u-um, or do-mS^-rom, 

dom'-!-bu8, 

do'-mus, or do'-mos, 

do'-mus, 

dom'-l-bus. 



* PrQDouneed,/rtfcf-ytt^, <jir/rtic''tshu4, 6te. $20. Exe.(c.) 

4 
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riTTH DSCLENSION. 



§m. 



DawtiAs, In the senitive, signifies, of a house ; dcftd commonly signifies, 
at home. The ablative domu is found in Plautus, in some copies of Livyy 
and in ancient inscriptions. 

Corwus, a cornel-tree^ /Ea<5, a fig-tree; lauruSf a laurel ; and myrtus a 
mrrtle, are sometimes of the second declension. PeniU9 is sometimes 
of the third. 

Some nouns in u have also forms in «# and um ; as, coma, eomus, or 
eomum. Adjectives, compounds of manus, are of the Ist and 2d declensions. 

Rkmark. Nouns of this declension anciently belonged to the thizdy 
and were formed bj contraction, thus : 

Plural, 



SmgtHar, . 
A*. Fructns, 
G. fructuis, *As, 
D. fiructni, -u, 
Ac, fructuem, -um, 
V fructus, 
Jib. fructue, -u. 



fiructues, -us, 
fructuiun, -mn, 
fructulbus, -libus, or -thus, 
fructues, -us, 
fnictues, -us, 
fructulbus, -iibus, or -ibus. 



2. The genitive singular in t« is sometimes found in ancient authors. 
A genitive in t, afler the second declension^ also occurs; as, aenatuSf 
aen&d ; tumuUus, tumtdti, 

3. The contracted form of the dative in u is not often used ; yet it 
sometimes occurs, especially in Caesar, and in the poets. 

4. The contract form of the genitive plural in Um rarely occurs. 

5. The following nouns have ubus in the dative and ablative 
plural : — 

Acus, a nudle. Lacus, a lake, Specus, a den, 

Arcus, a bow. Partus, a birth, Tribus, a tribe, 

Artaa, a joint. "Pecu; a flock. 

Genu, a knee ; portus, a harbor ; tonitrus, thunder ; and wru, a sjMt, 
have ibus or iibus. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 

^ 90. Nouns of the fifth declension end in es^ and are 
of the feminine gender. 



They are thus declined • — 

Res, a thing. 
Singular. 



N. res, 
G. re'-i, 
D. re'-i, 
Ac, rem, 
V. res, 
Ab, re. 



Plural, 

res, 

re'-rum, 

re'-bus, 

res, 

res, 

re'-bus. 



Dies, a day. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. di^-es, 
G, di-e'-i, 
D. di-e'-i, 
Ac. di'-em, 
V. di'^s. 
Ah. di'-e. 



di'-es, 

di-e'-rum, 

di-e'-buSy 

di'-es, 

di'-es, 

di-e'-bos. 



^•91,92. compound nouns. ^irre€ular nouns. 29 

Exceptions in Gander. 

Dies, a day, is masculine or feminine in the singular, and 
always masculine in the plural ; meridies, mid-day, is mascu- 
line only 

Exceptions in Declension. 

The genitive and dative singular sometimes end in e; as, die for di€t, 
llie ffenitive is sometimes also found in es ; as, rabiesy gen. rabies^ Lncr., 
and ^he genitive and dative in i ; as, gen. dii, V irg. ; dat. pemiciij Nep. 

Remark 1. There are only about eighty nouns of this declension, and 
of these only two, res and dies, are complete in the plural. AcUs, effigies^ 
dmnesy fades, glades, progenies, series, spedes, spes, want the genitive, 
dative, and ablative plural, and the rest want the plural altogether. 

2. AH nouns of this declension end in ies, except four— fides, %ith , 
re«, a thing ; mes, hope ; and pUbes, the common people ; — and all nouns 
in ies are of this declension, except aJbies, aries, paries j and quies, which 
are of the third declension, and requies, which is of the third and fifth. 

Declension op Coisipound Nouns. 

^91* When a compound noun consists of two nominap 
tiTes, both parts are declined ; but when one part is a.nominai- 
tive, and the other an oblique case, the nominative only is 
declined. Of the former kind are respubHca, a commonwealth, 
and jusfurandum, an oath ; ^of the latter, materfamiUas, a 
mistress of a family. 

Singtdar. Plural. 

JV*. les-puV-lI-ca, res-pub'-li-osB, 

6. re-i-pub'-lI-ciB, re-rum-pub-li-ca'-ramy 

D. re-i-pub'-K-ciB, re-bus-pub'-li'Cisy 

.4c. rem-pub'-li-eam, res-pub'-lt-cas, 

V. res-pub'-ll-ca, res-pubMl-c», 

M. re-pub'-K-ci. re-bus-pub'-lt-cis. 



Singular. • Plural. 

JV. jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 

G. ju-ris-ju-ran'-di, - 

D. Ju-ri-ju-ran'-do, 

Ac. ^us-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 

V. jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da. 

Ab. ju-re-ju-ran'-do. ___ 



^ngtdar. 
JV. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, 
G. ma-tris-fa-mil'-i-asy 
D. ma-tri-fa-mil'-i-as, 
Ae. ma-trem^fa-miP-i-aSy 
V. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, 
Ab, ma-tre-fa-mil'-i-as, &e. 



NoTK. The preceding compounds are divided and pronounced like the 
ample words of which tney are compounded. 

IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

^ 92» Irregular nouns are divided into three classes— 
Variahhf Defective, and Redundant. 
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I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 

Nouns are Tariable either in gender or declension, or in both. 
Those which vary in gender are called heterogeneous ; those 
which Tary in declension are called heterocUtes. 

Heterogeneous Nouns. 

1. Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; such 
are, 

Ayemns, Isixi&mB, MeBn&Ius, TartSrus, 

Dindymiu, Masslcus, PangaBos, Tayg^tus. 

Plural, Avema^ Slc, 

2. Masculine in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, jocus, a jest ; plur. joci, or joca ; — locus^ a place ; 
plur. locif passages in books, topics, places; hca^ places; 5t6- 
tluSf a hissing ; plur. siMla, rarely sibtlL 

3. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; as, 
c(trhdsus, a species of flax ; plur. carbdsa, very rarely carbasos, 
sails, &c., made of it; — Hierosolyma, -<s, Jerusalem; plur. 
Hierosoljma, 'drum, 

4. Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural ; as, 
ece/tim, heaven; plur. cce/t; — Elysium; phxr.Elysii; — Argos ; 
plur. Argu So siser^ n., plur. siseres, m. 

5. Neuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, frenum, a bridle ; plur. freni or frena ; — rostrum, 
a rake; plur. rastri, or r<istra; — -pugiUar, a writing tablet; 
plur. pugittdres, or pugtUaria. 

6. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural ; as, 
epulum, a feast ; plur. epulm ; — balneum^ a bath ; plur. balnea, 
rarely balnea ; — nundinum, a market-day ; plur. nundina, a fair. 

7. Feminine or neuter in the singular, and feminine in the 
plural ; as, delicia or delicium, delight ; plur. delicia. 

HeterocUtes. 

^ 93. 1. Second or third declension in the singular, and 
third in the plural ; as, jugirum, an acre ; gen. jugeri^ or 
jugiris ; M.jugire; plur., noni., and hcc, jugera; gen.juge' 
rum; M. jugeris said jugeribusy from the obsolete ^'m^5 or 
Juger. 

2. Third declension in the singular, and second in the plural : 
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as, vaSf a vessel ; plur. vasa, drum, AncUe, a shield, has some- 
times anciliorum, in the genitive plural. 

NoTK. Variable nouns seem anciently to have been redundant, and to 
have retained a part of each of their original forms. Thus, vasa, -dncm. 
properly comes from vasum, 4, but the latter, together with the plural of 
•At, vasU, became obsolete. 



II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 

^ 94. Nouns are defective either in case or number. 

1. Nouns defective in case may want either one or more 
cases. Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called aptotes. 

Such are pondo^ pounds, used only in the plural : most nouns in » .- 
foreign words : semis y a half: gU, a seed: cepe, an onion : the singular of 
mUU, a thousand : words put for nouns ; as, vdU suum^ for sua voiuntaSf 
his own inclination : and names of the letters of the alphabet. 

A noun which is found in one case only, is called a Manap" 
tote ; if found in two cases, a Diptote ; if in three, a Triptote ; 
if in four, a Tetraptote ; and if in five, a Pentaptote. 

The following list contains most nouns defective in case : — 

Abactus, occ. pi. ; a driving away. CoBlIte, abL ; pi. entire , vnkabitants 
Accitu, ahl. ; a ceMingfor, cf heaven. 

Admissu, ohl. ; admissum. Commutatum, aec. ; an alteration. 

Admonitu, abl. ; admonition, CompSdis, gen. ; compSde, ahl. ; a 
JESf not used in gen. pi. fetter ;—pl. compSdes^-ium , -Ibus. 

AfBltu, abl. ; an addressing ; — pi. Concessu, abl. ; permission. 

a£%tus, -Ibus. Condiscipulatu, ahl. ; compamon- 
Algus, nam. ; algum, ace. ; algu, or ship at school. 

-o, ahl. ; cold. Cratim, or -em, ace. ; -e, ahl. ; a Akt- 
Ambage, abl.; a winding story; — die;— pi. crates, -ium, -Ibus. 

pi. entire. Daps, nom., scarcely used ; dapis, 
Amissum, ace. ; a loss. gen. &c. ; a feast. 

Aplustre, nom. and ace. ; the flag of Datu, ahl. ; a giving. 

a «ik(p/~^.aplustria, or aplustra. Derisui, dot.; -um, occ./ -a, abL; 
Arbitratus, nom. ; -um, ace. ; -u, ridicule. 

ahl.; judgment. Despicatul, dot.; contempt. 

Arcessitu, <Sl. ; a sending for. Dica, rum,. ; dicam, ace. ; a legal 
Astu, nom.y ace. ; a city. jtrocess ; — dicas, ace. pi. 

Astus, nom. ; astu, ahl. ; craft ;— Dicis, gen. ; as, dicis gratia, for 

astus, aec. pi. form's sake, 

Cacoethes, nom., ace. ; an evil cus- DitiOnis, fi-en. ; -i, dot. ; -em, au. ; 

torn ;— caeoethe, nom. pi. ; -e, -e» M-* power. 

and -es, ace. pi. Dvij abl. ; in the day time. 

Cetos, aec; a loiUiie;— cete, nom. Divisui, dot.; a dividing. 

and ace, pi. Ebur, ivory ; — not used in the gen.^ 
Chaos, nom.y aec. chao, ahl. ; chaos ; dai., and ahl. pi. 

Cassem, ace.; casse, o^L; a net; Efflagitatu, o^Z. ; importunity. 

pi. entire. [looking around. Ejectus, nom. ; a throwing out. 

Circomspectus, nom.; -um; -u; a Epos,acc.; an epic poem. 

Coaetu, aU. ; constraint. Err>» flW. ; for the sake. 
4» 
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Evectos, nom, ; a conveyance. Lux, Ughtj wanti the gen. pi. 

FwXf dregs f wantg gen. pi. Mandatu, ahl. ; a eomnuma. 

Far, com, not used in the gen., Mane, nom., occ. ; mane^ or-i,aN.y 

dat.f and aH. pi. morning. 

Fas, nom., aec. ; right, Mel, honey, not used in gen.^ dat.y 
Fauce, ahl. ; the throat ;— plural^ en- and ahl. pi. 

tire. Melos, ace.; melody; — ^mele, nom.^ 
Fax, a torch, wants gen. pi. ace. pi, 

Femtnisy^en. ; -i, dot. ; -e, aH. ; Ike Metus, /ear, not used in gen^y dat.^ 

thigh ;—pl. femlna, -Ibus. and abl. pi, 

Flictu, a6Z.; a striking, Missu, abl.; despatck ;-^l. missus, 
Foris, nom. and gen.; -em, ace., -Ibus. 

-e, ahl. ; a door ;—pi. entire. Monitu, ahl. ; admonition ;—pl. mon- 
Fors, nom.; -tis, gen.; -tem, ace.; Itus. 

-te, abl. ; chance. ^^u? ^^* » ^ birth. 

Frustratui^ aH. ; a deceimng. Nauci, gen. ; as, res nauci, m thing 
Fruz, fnut, nom., scarcely used; — of no value. 

frug^s, gen., Slc. Nefas, nom., ace. ; toickedness. 

GausSpe, nom., ace., ahl.; a rough Nemo, nobody, wants the voc. and 

garment ; — gaus&pa, ace. pi. the pi. 

Glos, luym., voc. ; a husbands sister. Nepentnes, nom. ; an herb. 

Grates, ace. pi.; — gratHius, ahl.; JfeT, death, wants tlie voc. ; — neces, 

thanks. nom., aec. pi. 

Hiems, winter, not used in ^gen.. Nihil, or nihilum, nom. and ace. ; 

dot., and aM. pi, -i, gen. ; -o, ahl. ; nothing. 

Hippom&nes, nom. Noctu, ahl. ; by night. 

Hir, nom. and au. ; the palm of the Nuptui, dot. ; -um, ace. ; -u, abl. ; 

hand. marriage. 

Hortatu, ahl.; an exhorting ;— pi. Obex, nam.; -Icem, a4ie. ; -Ice, or 

hortatibust -jlce, ahl.; a bolt;-— pi. oblces, 

ImpStis, gen. ; 'e,ahl.; a shock ;—pl. -jiclbus. 

impem>us. Objectum, ace. ; -u, ahl. ; an inter* 
Inconsultu, ahl. ; without advice. position ; — pi. objectus. 

Incltas, or -a, ace. pi. ; as, ad incltas Obtentui, dot. ; -u, abl. ; a pretext. 

redactus, reduced to a strait. Opis, gen. ; opem, aec. ; ope, abl. ; 
indultu, M. ; indvlgence. help ; — pi. entire. 

Inferis, nom.pl. ; -as, ace. ; sacrifices Oppositu, abl. ; an opposing ; — pi. 

to the dead. opposltus. 

Inficias, acc.pl.; a denial; as, ire Opus, 9iom.,acc. ; need. 

inficias, to deny. Os, the mouth, wants the gen. pi, 

Ingratiis, abl. pt. ; against one^s Panftces, rwm. ; an herb. 

wHl. Pax, peace, wants gen. pi. 

Injussu, ahl. ; without have. Peccatu, ahl. ; sinning. 

Inqaies, nom. ; disquiet. Pectidis, gen. ; -i, dat. ; -em, aee. , 
Instar, nom., ace. ; a likeness. -e, ahl. ; — pi. entire. 

Interdiu, abl. ; in the day time. Pel&ffe, nom., ace. pi. of pela^us ; 
liiYitiiu, ahl.; an invitation., the sea. [promptu. 

Jovis, nom., rarely used ; — pi. Joyes. Permissu, ahl. ; permission. — so 

Irrisui, dat. ; -um, ace. ; -u, ahl. ; Piscatus, nom. ; -i, gen. ; -um, ace, } 

derision. -u, ail. ; a fishing. 

JugSris, gen. ; -e, ahl. ; an *^cre ;^~pl. Pix, pitch, wants gen. pi. 

juggra, -um, -Ibus. Pondo, abl. ; in weight, 

Jussu, abl. ; command. Preci, dat. ; -em, ace. ; -e, abl, J 
Labes, a spot, wants gen. pi, prayer ;—pl. entire. 

Lucu, ahl. ; light. Proc6rem, aec. ; a peer ;— ^Z. entire. 

Ludificatm, dot. ; a mockery. Proles, offspring, wants gen. pL 
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Relata, abl, ;'at^hakm, -^ l%tib #ant8 gen., AH., and ahL pi. 

'RepeivmdSirvani gen:-pl.; -i8/Wt;>*^ - VeiMii^^Hid -6, d^.f um, occ.; -o, 

extortion. ■* "• . > abl.^S(de. 

Rogatu, oftZ. ; tf r0^tM(9t. 't -^ Vep4reit>^cc. ; -e.i^. ; -a brier;— pi. 

Rus, tAe country f n^ts ^m., dM.y : ^^entii«. ^^^ •^ ' ^ . 

nxkdabl.pl, '; \ TerbSrls, ^en. ; -e, oM. / d stripe ;^- 

Satiks, Tiom. ; -&tem, aee. ; -|i|e« a£{. ^ ; *.' pi* verbgra, wn, -Ibus. 

5flftefy. i»*i^ >■ •• 5lf^fii6if, noOT.; -e or 4, obL; the 

^tuSynom-fOcc.; sex. -^ . ^.i f -^entn^. 

Situs, now,.; -um, oice.; -uy M.; Vesf^tft, nofn.;-ani5ace; -Sr&,a({.; 

situation ; — situS; nam. and ace. the evening. 

pi. / -Ibus, abl. Vespdnu, nom. ; -o, dot. ; -um, occ. 
Situs, Turni. ; -fts, ^eit. ; -mn, aec, ; -o, oiZ. ; the evening. 

-u, o^Z. ; rust ; — situg, au^ jd. Vicis, gen. ; -i, dot. ; -em, ace. , -e, 
Sobdles, offspring f wants fftn: pi. abl. ; change ;— ^2. entire, except 

Sol, the suUf wants gen. pi. gen. 

Sordis, gen. ; -em, ace. ; -e, ahl. ; Virus, nom. , -i, gen. ; us, ace. ; -o, 

fiJUh ; — pi. sordes, -ium, Sia. abl. ; poison. 

Spontis, ffen. ; -e, abl. ; of one's own Vis, strength^ wants the dai sing.; — 

accord. pL vires, -ium, &c. See § 85 

SuppetiiB, notn. pi. ; -as, ace. ; sup- Viscus, nom. ; -Sris, gen. ; -£re, abl, ; 

plies. on internal organ, pi. viscfira, &c 

Tabum, nom.; -i, gen.; -o, tM.; Vocfttu, tM.j a caUing; — ^rocatus, 

gore. ace. pi. 

Tempe, nom., acc.f voe. pi. ; a vale Voldpe, or volup*, nom.^ ace. ; pleas- 

in Thessaly. ure. 

To these may be added nouns of the fifth declension, which either 
want the plural, as most of them are abstract nouns, or have in that num- 
ber only the nominative, accusative, and vocative. Res and dies^ how- 
ever, have the plural entire. 

For the use of the vocative, also, of many words, no classical authority 
can be found. 

^ 95. 2. Nouns defective in number, want either the plural 
or the singular. 

(a.) liVf any nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
winch they express. Such are names of persons, most names 
of places (except those which have only the plural), the names 
of virtues, vices, arts, herbs, metals, minerals, liquors, and corn, 
most abstract nouns, and many others. ' 

The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
plural, and also some, marked p, which are included in the 
above classes, but are sometimes used in the plural. 

AconItum,tco^jr&ane,p. Argilla, loftite eZaj^. Carduus, a tAf^tZe. 

Adorea, com. ' A vena, oats, p. Cbxo, flesh, p. 

A6r, the air, p. Bals&mum, balsam, p. Cera, wax, p. 

Ma, brassf money, ^. Balaustium, tAe jZoirer Cestns, the girdle of 

JEther, the sky. of a pomegranate, Venus. 

JEvum, an age, p. Barathrum, a gulf. CicQta, hemlock, p. 

Album, an Mum. Galium, hardness of Coenum, mud. 

AUivLmj garlic, Tf. skin.^ Contagium, a eimto- 
Amlcitia,yWena5/^p, p. Calor, /^ea<, p. gi^i^tP' 



\ 
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Crocnniy saffron. 
Crocus, sajfroHf p. 
Cruor,' bloodf p. 
Cutis, the skin, p. 
Diluculum, the dawn, 
Ebur, ivoryy p. 
Electrum, amber, p. 
Far, c./m, p. 
Fel, gall. 
Fervor, heat, p. 
Fides, faith. 
Fimus, dung. 
FvLga.,fllghtfp, 
Fumus, smoke, p. 
Furor, madnesSy p. 
Galla, an oak apple. 
GelUy frost. 
Glarea, gravel. 
Gloria, glory, p. 
Glastum, wood. 
Gluten, or 
Glutinum, glue. 
Gjrpsum, white plaster. 
Hepar, the liver. 
Hesperus, the evening 

star. 
Hilum, the black speck 

of a bean. 
Hordeum, barley, p. 
Humus, the ground. 
Indoles, the disposition. 
Ira, anger, p. 
fubar, a sunbeam. 
fuB, justice, law, p. [tion. 
[ustitium, a law vacO' 
Lac, milk. 
Lstitia, joy, p. 
La.ngnor,faintnesSy p. 
Laroum, bacon, p. 
Latex, liquor, p. 



Jjttamy death. 

lAgaxaa, woody p. 

LimuB, mud. 

Liquor, liquor, p. 

Lues, a plague. 

Lutum, day. 

Lux, light, p. 

Macellum, tkeshambles. 

Mane, the morning. 

Manner, marble, p. 

Mel, honey, y. 

Meridies, mid-day. 

Mors, death, p. 

Munditia, neatness, p. 

Mundus, female orna- 
ments. 

Muscus, moss. 

Nectar, nectar. 

Nemo, no man, 

Nequitia, wickedness, p. 

Nihil, nil, nihilum, no- 
^ing. 

Nitrum, nitre. 

OhUyio, forgetfulTiess, p. 

Omasum , fat tripe . 

Opium, opium. 

Palea, chaff, p. 

Paz, peace, p. 

Penum, and 

Penus, provisions. 

Piper, pepper. 

Pix, pitch, p. 

Pontus, the sea. 

Prolubium, desire. 

Pubes, the youth. 

Pulvis, dust, p. 

Purptlra, purple, p. 

Quies, rest, p. 

Ros, dew, p. 

Rubor, redness, p. 



SabQlOy gravel. 
Sabiilum, sand. 
Sal (neut)y «aZ£; — 

(masc.), p. 
Salum, the sea. 
Salus, safety. 
Sol, the sun, a day, p 
San^s, blood. 
Scrupillum, a scruple.^ 
Senium, old age. 
Slier, an osier. 
Sinapi, mustard. 
Siser, a carrot, p. 
Sitis, thirst. 
Sopor, sleep, p. 
Specimen, an example. 
Spuma, /oam, p. 
Sulphur, sulphur, p. 
Supellex, furniture. 
Tabes, a consumption. 
Tabum, gore. 
Tellu8,the earth. 
TenoT, terror, p 
Thymum, thyme, p. 
Tribdlus, a uUsUe, p. 
Tristitia, sadness, p. 
Ver, spring. 
Verbena, vervain, p. 
Vespgra, the evening. 
Vetemura, and 
Vetemus, lethargy. 
Vigor, strength, p. 
Vinum, toine, p. 
Virus, poison. 
Viscum, and 
Viscus, birdlime, 
Vitrum, woatL 
Vulgus, the common 

people. 
Zingiber, ginger. 



<5> 96. (6.) The names of festivals and games, and several 
names of places and books, want the singular ; as, Baccho" 
nalia, a festival of Bacchus ; Olympia, the Olympic games ; 
BucoUca, a book of pastorals; and the following names of 
places : — 



Acroceraunia, 

Am^clcB, 

ArtaxSta, 

AthgniB, 

Baias, 

Ceraunia, 



Ecbatllna, 

Esquilias, 

Fundi, 

Gabii, 

Gudes, 



G«moniffi scalse, Susa, 

Locri, SyracasflB, 

Parisii, 'lliermopyl©, 

Philippi, Veil, 



Putedh, 



VenetiA. 



Those in i more properly signify the people 
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The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
singular, and dso some, marked 5, which are rarely used in 
that number : — 



Acta, acts. 
Adyeraaria, a menuh 

randumrhook. 
jRstiva) sc. castra, sum- 

merauarters. 
Alpesy Me Alps, a, 
Ann&les, annals, a. 
Antae, doorposts, a. 
Antea, fore ranks. 
AntisB, a forelock. 
Apins^ trifles. 
Argutias, witticisms, a. 
Anna, arms. 
Artus, the joints, a. 
Bellaria, sweetnuats. 
B\gsa, a two-horse chat' 

lot, 8. 
Braces, breeches. 
Branchiae, the giUs of a 

fish. 
Brevia, shallow places. 
CalendsB, Calends. 
Cancelli, balustrades, 
Cani, gray hairs. 
Casses, a hunter's net, s. 
CaultB, sheen-folds. 
CeUrea, Uent horse. . 
Ccelltes, the gods, a, 
Cibaria, mcttials. 
Clitellse^ panniers. 
Codicilh, writinga. 
Crepundia, bawoles. 
ConabCila*, and 
Cuns, a cradle. 
CjeUdes, the Cydadian 

islands, a. 
Decims, tithes, a. 
DirsBy the Furies, a. 
Diyitiae, riches. 
Druides, the Druids. 
DiyiLdes, the Dryads, ■. 
Epalas, ft banquet, a. 
Eumenldes, the Fa- 



nes, a. 



Excubiae, watthes. 
Exeqiiim, fimeral .rites, 
Exta^ eniraHs. , 
Exuvm,spQilsk . • 
Facetis, pleasa^ say- 
'ixings,: 



Ferise, holidays. 
Fides, a strtnged ui^ 

strument, a. 
Flabra, blasts, 
Fraga, stratoberries, a, 
Fraces, the lees of ail. 
Gremini, twins, a. 
Grenae, cheeks, a, 
GerrsB, trifles. 
Grates, thanks. 
Habenae, reins, a. 
Hj&des, the Hyades, a, 
Hybema, so. castra, 

winter quarters, 
IdvLa,theides of a month. 
Ilia, the flank, 
Incunabtlla, a cradle. 
Indutiae, a truce. 
Induviae, clothes. 
Ineptiae, sUly wit, a. 
Inf^ri, the gods below. 
Inferiae, sacrifices to the 

. dead. 
Insecta, insects. 
InsidiaB, snares. 
JuBiA, funeral rites. 
liactes, smaU entrails, 
Lamenta, lamentatioTis. 
LapicidinaB, a stons^ 

quarry. 
Jjaiehnd^urking places, 

Laurtces, young rabbits. 
Lautia, presents to for- 

eign amhassadors. 
LemCires, hobgoblins. 
Lendes, nits. 
Libgri, children, a. 
LuclM, a tribe of the 

Romans, 
Ma^alia, cottages. 
Majores, ancestors, a, 
Maned, the shades, a, 
ManubiiB, spoils if war, 
Mapalia, huts, a. 
Minaolae, and 
MinoB, threats. 
yjCkno;knt9Ucc€sm)rs, 
MoBDia, the walls qf a 

city. 



Maltitia, garmentsflst^ 

ly wrought, 
Munia, ojSes. 
Naiftdes, fountain 

nymphs, a. 
Nares, the nostrils, a. 
Nat&les, parentage. 
Nates, me haunches, s. 
Nomas, corroding sores, 

a. 
NenaB, the nones qf m 

month. 
Nugas, trifles, 
NondlnaB, a fair, m 

mart. 
NuptiaB, a marriage. 
OhaYia-JbrgetfulnesSfU 
OffuciaB, cheats, a. 
OptimatBs, nobles, a. 
PandectaB, pandects, 
Palearia, the dewlan, fl. 
ParietlnaB, aid walis. 
Partes, a party. 
Pascua, pastures, a. 
Penfttes, househM 

gods, a. 
PhudraB, trappings, & 
Philtra, love potions. 
Pleiftdes, ths seven 

stars, a. 
Postdri, posterity. 
PraBbia, an amulet. 
PrfiBCordia, the parts 
'• * about the heart. 
PrimitiaB, first fruits. 
Procures, nobles, a. 
Pugillaria, or -ares, a 

note-book, a. 
Quadri^, a four horse 

chariot, a. 
Quirites, Vixens of 

Rome, a. 
QuisquilisB, refuse, 
ReliqoiaBi a remairider, 

a. 
SalebraB, ruggedplaees, 

a. 
SallniB, a salt pit. 
ScalaB, a ladder, a. 
QoaXehTm, a spring a. 
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Scopie, a broom, 
Scruta, old clothes, 
Sentes, thomSy ■. 
Sponsalia, espousals, 
Statlva, BC. castra, « 

pitched camp, 
SupSri, the goas aJbovs, 
Tataiia, vdnged shoes. 



TenebraD, darkness, 
Tesqua, rough places. 
Therms, hot baths. 
Tormina, colic pains. 
Transtra, seats for row- 



ers{ 8. 



TriciB, triJleSf toys. 



Uteiudlia, utensils. 
YalvBd J folding doors, 
Vepres, bravMes^ a, 
Vergiliae, the seven stars, 
Vinoiciee, a claim of 

liherty. 
Vir^ulta, bushes. 



^ 97* The following differ in meaning in the different 
numbers.: — 



.£de8, -is, a temple, 
JEdes, -ium, a house, 
Auxilium, aid. 
AuxlHa, auxiliary 

troops, 
Bonum, a good thing. 
Bona, property. 
Career, a prison, 
Carc^res, a goal, 
Castrum, a castle, 
Castra, a camp. 
Ck>mitium, a part of the 

Rtnnanforum, 
Comitia, an assembly 

for election, 
Cupedia, -ib, daintiness, 
Cupedifls, -Arum, and 
Cupedia, -Orittn, dMn- 

ties. 
Copia, plenty, 
Ck>pie, forces. 
Facultas, aJniity, 
FaculUtes, wealth. 



Ludus, pastime, 
Ludi, public games, 
Fastus, -Cis, pride. 
Fastus, -uum, and 
Fasti, -drum^ a calendar, 
Natalis, a birthday, 
Natales, birth^ lineage. 
Fortana, Fortune, 
YottOXifByWeaUh, 
Furfiir, bran. 
Furfures, dandruff. 
Gratia, ^tw.. 
Gratiffi, thanks, 
Impedimentum, a hin- 

derance. 
Impedimenta, baggage, 
Lit^ra, a letter of the 

alphahet. 
Liters, an epistle. 
laUBtrum, a space of Jive 

years. 
Lustra, dens of vjild 

beasts. 



Mos, custom. 
Mores, manners, 
Opis, gen. hdp. 
Opes, -um, power, 

wealth. 
Op€ra, labor, . 
OpSrsB, workmen. 
Plaga, a climate. 
Plagaa, nets, toils. 
Prlncipium, a begia^ 

ning. 
Frincipia, the generaVs 

quarters. 
Rostrum, a beak. 
Rostra, a pulpit or tru 

bunal. 
Rus, the country, 
Kwnif fields, 
Sal, salt. 
Sales, vfitticisms. 
Torus, a bed^ a cord. 
Tori, bravmy muscles. 



^ 98. The following plurals are sometimes used in poe- 
try for the singular : — 



Alta, the sea. 
Animi, courage, 
Aune, the air. 
Carfnffi, a keel. 
Cervices, the neck. 
Coll a, the neck. 
Comas, the hair. 
Conntibia, marriage, 
Corda, the heart. 
Corpora, a body. 
Crepuscala, twilight. 
Currus, a chariot. 
Exilia, banishment. 
Frigora, cold. 
G&ndifiy joy. 
Gramina, grass. 



GuttQra, the throat. 
Hymensi, marriage. 
Je^umEij fasting, 
Ignes, love. 
Ingulna, the groin. 
Jubee, a mane. 
Limina, a threshold. 
Litdra, a shore. 
Mensee, a service or 
course of dishes. 



Ortus, a risif^, the east, 
Otia, ease, leisure, 
Fectdra, ike breast. 
Rictus, the jaws, 
Robdra, oak^ strength, 
Silentia, silence. 
Sinus, the breast of a 

Roman garment. 
TeedflB, a torch, 
Tempfira, time. 



NtBmWjaJuneraldirge. Thal&mi, marriage, or 
Numina, the divinity. marriage-bed. 

Odia, hatred. Thura, frankincense. 

Ora, the mouthf the Tori, a bed, a couch, 

countenance, Viie, a journey. 

Ore, coT^ines, VuItuSytAecimiiteMtfiicfl 
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III. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

^99* Nouns are redundant either in termination, in 
declension, in gender, or in two or more of these respects. 

1. In termination : (a.) of the nominative ; as, carhor^ and 
arhos^ a tree : (6.) of the oblique cases; Ba,tigris; gen. tigris, 
or -idis ; a tiger. 

2. In declension ; as, laurus ; gen. -i, or -4as ; a laurel. 

3. In gender; as, vulgus, masc. or neut; the common 
people. 

4. In termination and declension ; as, senecta, "a, and senec' 
tus, "Utis ; old age. 

5. In termination and gender ; as, pileus, masc, and pileum, 
neut.; a hat. 

6. In declension and gender ; as, penus, -t or -us, masc. or 
fern., and penus, -oris, neut. ; a store of provisions. Specus, 
"US or -I, masc, fem., or neut. 

7. In termination, declension, and gender ; as, menda^ -cb, 
^em., and mendum, -t, neut. ; a fault. 

The following list contains most Redundant Nouns of the 
above classes : — 

Abusio, and -us, -(is, an abuse. Barbaria, and -ies, barbarism. 

Acinus, and -urn, a grape'Stone. Barbltus, and -on, a harp. 

Adagium, and -io, a proverb. Batillus, aiid -um, 41 fire shovd. 

Admonitio, and -us, -Uls, an advising. Blanditia, and Ass, flattery. 

^thra, and iEther, the dear sky. Bucclna, and -um, a trumpet. 

AffecUo, and -us, rUs, affection. Bura, and -is, a ptougk-tau. 

Affamemno, ajtd -on, .Agamemnon. Buxus, and -um, theoox^tree. 

A^ibaster, -tri, and -trum, an alaJbas- Calamister, -tn, ajid -trum, a crisp* 

ter box. ing'pin. 

Alimonia, and -um, aliment. Callus, and -um, hardness of the skin. 

Alluvio, and -es, a flood. Cancer, 'iri, or 'iris, a crab. 

Alvearium, and -are, a bee^hive. Canitia, ajid -ies, hoariness. 

Amarftcus, and -um, sweet marjoram. Capus, and Cajpo, a capon. 

Anfractum, and -us, -tXs, a winding. Casslda, and Cfassis, a helmet. 

Angiportum, and -us, 'is, a narrow Catlnus, and -um, a platter, 

way. Cepa, and -e, an onion. 

Antiddtus, and -um, an antidote. ChirogrSphus, and -um, a hand writ- 
\ranea, and -us, a spider. ing. 

Arar, and -Sris, the river Arar. Cingala, -us, and -um, a girdle. 

Arbor, and -os, a tree. Clypeus, and -um, a shidd. 

Architectus, and. -on, an architect. Cocnlearium, -ar, and -&re, a spoon, 

Attaggna, and -gen, a woodcock. Colluvio, and 'iea,fllth. 

Avantia, and -ies, avarice. Commentarius, and -um, a journal, 

Augtnentum, and -men, increase. Compftges, and -o, a joining. 

Baouur, and -iris, a kind of herb. Conatum, and -us, -iks, an attempt. 

Bacalus, and -um, a staff. Concinnitas, and -tado, neatness. 

Balteos, and -um, a belt. Consortium, and -io, partnership* 
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Contagiuin, AOf4ind -es, eontaet, 
Cornufl, -t, or -illtSy a eornd-4ree. 
Costus, and -um, a kind of skrvh, . 
Crocus, and -um, saffron. 
Ciystallus, and -um, crystal. 
Cubitus, and -um, a cumt. 
Cupidltas, and -pido, desire. 
Cupressus, -t, or "HSfacupresS'tree 
Culeus, and -um, a leathern hag. 
Delicia, and -um, a delight. 
Delphinus, ana Delphin, a dolphin. 
Desidia, and -es, sloth. 
Dictamnus, and •um, dittany. 
Diluvium, and -ies, a deluge. 
Domus, 'ty or -il5, a house. 
Dorsus, and -um, the back. 
Duritia, and -ies, hardness, 
Ebgnus, and -urn, ebony. 
Effigia, and -ies, an image. 
Elegeia, and -us, an elegy, 
£Iephantu8, and -phas, an elephant. 
£sseda, and -um, a chariot. 
Evander, -dri, and -drus, Evander. 
Eventum, and -us, -<l5, an event. 
Exe^nplar, and -fire, a copy. 
Ficus, -I, or -iiSf a fig-tree. 
Fimus, and -um, aung. 
Fretum, aitd -ub, -il5, a strait. 
Fulgetra, and -um, lightning. 
Galgrus, and -um, a hat. 
Ganea, and -um, a subterraneous 

room. ^ 

Gibba, -us, and -er, -Urij a bunch. 
Glomus, -ij or -iriSyaball of thread. 
Glutinum, and 'teUfgltie. 
Gobius, and -io, a gtmgeon. 
Gruis, and Grus, a crane. 
Hebdomiida, and -mas, a week. 
Hellebdrus, and -um, hdlebore. 
Honor, and -os, honor. 
H^ssopus, and -um, hyssop. 
Ilios, and -on, Troy. 
Incestum, and -us, -ils, incest. 
IntObus, a7i(2 -um, endive. 
JugCilus, and -um, ^e throat. 
Juventa, -us, and -as, youth. 
Labor, and -os, /a^'or. 
Lacerta, and -us, a lizard. 
Laurus, -i, or -«*, a laurd. 
Lepor, and -os, tct<. 
Libraria, and -um, a book-case. 
Ligur, and -us, -firw, a Ugurian. 
Lupinus, and -um, a lupine. 
Luxuria, and -ies, Zuxury. 
Meeander, -dri, and -drus, M4eander. 



Materia, and -ies, materials. 
Medimnus, and -lim, a measure. 
Menda. an<Z -um, a fault. 
Millianom, and -Are, a mile. 
Modius, and -um, a measure. 
Mollitia, and -ies, softness. 
Momentum, and -men, motion. 
Mugil, and -Ilis, a mvUet. 
MuTctber, -iriy or -irw, FtiZcan. 
Mulctra, and -um, a milk-pail. 
Munditia, and -ies, neatness. 
Muria, and -ies, ^in« or pickle. 
Myrtus, -i, or -^5, a myrtle. 
Nardus, and -um, spikenard. 
Nasus, and -um, <A« no56. 
Necessltas, and -Odo, necessity. 
Nequitia, and -ies, vdckedness. 
Notitia, OTu^ -ies, kmnoUds^. 
Obliviiun, and -io,forgetfulness. 
Obsidium, and -io, a siege, 
CEdipus, -i, or -ddis, (Edipus. 
Orpheus, -ei, or -cos, Orpheus. 
Paiatus, and -um, <Ae palate. 
Palumba, -es, and -us, -il5, a pigeon. 
Papyrus, and -um, papyrus. 
Paupertas, and -ies, poverty. 
Pavus, and -o, a peacock. 
Penus, -driSy-ij OT -iis^ and Penum, 

provisions. 
Peplus, and -um, a veil. 
Perseus, -et, or -eos, Perseus. 
PileOs, and -um, a hat. 
Pinus, -i, or -ilj, a pine-tree. 
Pistrlna, and -um, a bake-house. 
Planitia, and -ies, a plain. 
Plato, and -on, Plato, 
Plebs, and Plebes, -ei, £^ common 

people. 
Postulatum, and -io, a request. 
Prsesepes, -is, and -e, a staole. 
PriBtextum, and -us, -tl5, a pretext. 
Prosapia, an(2 -ies, lineage. 
Rapa, and -um, a turnip. 
Requies, -€tiSf or -e%, rest. 
Rete, a7u2 -is, a net. 
Retictilus, and -um, a small net. 
Rictum, and -us, -{is, die mouth. 
Ru^cus, and -um, butcher^ s broom 
Saevitia, and -ies, cruelty. 
Sagus, and -um, a soldier* s cloaM. 
Sanguis, and -guen, blood. 
Satr&pes, and Satraps, a satrap, 
Scabritia, and -ies, roughness. 
Scobis, and Scobs, sawdust. 
Scorpius, and -io, a scorpion 
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Scrobifl, and Scrobs, a diUh, 
Segmentum, and -men, a jpiec«. 
Segnitiai and -ies, sloth. 
Senecta, and -usy old agt, 
Sensum, and -us, -ds^ sense. 
Sequester, -tri^ or -tru, an umpire. 
Se^Una, and -urn, sesame, 
SibfliiSy and -um, a hissing, 
Sinapi, and -is, mustard. 
Sinus, and -um, a mUk'paU, 
Sparus, an4 -um, a spear, 
Spurcitia^ and 'ieSfJUthiness. 
SqaalitQdo, and BqaaloT,JUthiness, 
Stramentum, and -men, straw, 
Suffimentum, and -men, a perfume, 
Su^gestus, mid -um, a pulpit. 
Supp&ms, and -um, a veil, 
Supplicium, and -icatio, a suppU' 
cation. 



Tabus, and -um, gore, 
Tapetum, -6te, and -es, tapestry. 
Teneritas, and -tado, sojnuss. 
'HAra, and -as, a turban. 
Ti^us, and -um^ a plank, 
Ti^is, -iff, or -idts^ a tiger, 
Titanus, and Titan, Titan, 
Tonitruum, and -trus, thunder, 
Torftle, ana -al, a bed covering, 
Trabes, and Trabs, a beam, 
TribQla, and -um, a threshing 

chine, 
Vesp^ra, -pSrus, and -per, the even^ 

%ng. 
\'inaceus, and -um, a ^ape-stane, 
Viscus, and -um, birdlime, 
Vulgus, masc. and neut., ^6 common 

people. 



To these may be added some other verbals in tis and to, and Greek 
nouns m o and on; as, Dio and Dion; dso some Greek nouns in es and 
e, which have Latin fbrms in a ; as, Strides and Atnda, See § 45. 

Some proper names of places also are redundant in number ; as, Argos 
and Argt; Cwna and Cimue; Fidina and Fidina; Thebe dJid Thebce. 

The different forms of most words in the above list are not equally 
commoii, and some are rarely used, or only in particular cases. 



DERIVATION OF NOUNa 

^ 100. Nouns are derived from other nouns, from adjec- 
tives^ and from verbs. 

I. From nouns are derived the following classes : — 

1. A patronymic is the name of a person, derived from that 

of his father or other ancestor, or of the founder of his nation. 

Paironymics are properly Greek nouns, and have been borrowed fit>m 
that language by the Latin poets. 

Mo6t masculine patronymics end in tdes ; as, Priamtdes, a 
son of Priam ; RomuUdm, the Romans, from their first king, 
Romulus, Those from nouns in eus usually contract ddes into 
Ides ; as, Atrides, from Atreus, Those from nouns in as and 
es, of the first declension, end in ddes ; as, jEneddes, from 
^neas; but some, from nouns of this and of other declensions, 
end in iddes ; as, Anchisiddes, from Anchises , Abantiddes^ from 
Abas, 

To masculine patronymics in ides, tides, odes, and iddes, 
correspond feminines in is, eis, as, and ieis ; as, Tynddris, the 
daughter of Tynddrus; Nereis, the daughter ofNereus ; Thes' 
Has, the daughter of Thestius ; ^etias, the daughter of JEites. 

5 
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A feminine in ine is also found ; as, Nerine, from Nereus. 

Patronymics in des and ne are of the fint declension ; those in is and aSp 
of the third. 

2. A ptttrial or gentile noun is derived from the name of a 
country, and denotes an inhabitant of that coimtry ; as, Tros, a 
Trojan man; Troas, a Trojan woman; Macedo^ a Macedo- 
nian; 8amniSfK Samnite; from Trqja, Macedonia, and Sam- 
nium. 

Most patrials are properly adjectives, relating to a noun understood ; 
as, homo, dvis, &c. 

3. A diminutive signifies a small thing of the kind denoted 
by the primitive. 

Diminutives generally end in lus, la, or lum, according as the 
primitive is masculine, feminine, or neuter. These terminations 
are usually added either to the nominative or to the root of the 
primitive : commonly u or cu is inserted before them ; as, adO' 
lescentuluSf a very young man, from adolescens, a youth ; arula, 
a little altar, from ara; scutulum, a little shield, from scutum; 
fraterculus, muliercula, opusculum, ^tomf rater, muUer, and opus. 

In some, o is inserted instead of ii; VLS,Jilidhis, from ^lius, 

A few diminutives end in leus ; as, equtdeus, from equus, a 
horse. 

Sometimes the root of the primitive is variously modified ; 
as, homunculus, asellus, Ubellus, from homo, (tstnus, and liber. 

Some diminutives differ in gender from their primitives ; as, 
ranunculus, scamillus, from rana and scamnum, 

4. Amplificatives are personal appellations, denoting an ex- 
cess of what is expressed by their primitives ; as, cctptto, one 
who has a large head, from caput, the head; naso, one who has 
a large nose, from nasus, the nose. 

5. The termination ium or itium, added to the root of a noun, 
indicates an assemblage of the individuals denoted by the prim- 
itive, or their office or employment; as, collegium, an assembly 
of colleagues ; servitium, a collection of servants ; sacerdotium, 
the priesthood ; ministerium, a ministry ; from collega, servus, 
sa^erdos, and minister, 

6. The termination imonium is added to the root of a few 
nouns, denoting that which \gives to the primitives their char- 
acter ; as, testimonium, testimony ; vadimonium, obligation ; 
from testis and vas (vadis). 

7. The termination ettim, added to the root of names of 
plants, denotes a place where they grow in abundance; as« 
quercetum, lauritum, from quercus, an oak, and laurus, a laurel 
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But some are irregular ; as, arbustum, salictum ; from arhos, a 
tree, and sdUx^ a willow. 

8. The termination arium, added to the root of a noun, de- 
notes the place where the things signified by the primitive are 
kept; as, aviarium, plantarium ; from (wis, a bird, and p^an^a, 
a ]^ant. 

9. The termination tZe, also, added to the root of words de- 
noting animals, marks the place where they are kept ; as, &a- 
ifile, capriU, ovile ; from hos, an ox, caper, a goat, and wis, a 
sheep. 

This and the preceding class are properly neuter adjectives. 

<^ 101. II. From adjectives are derived the following forms 
of abstract nouns. See \ 26. 

1. The terminations itas, ia^ ittbdo, and edo, are added to 
the root of the primitive ; as, cupiditcis, desire ; audada, bold- 
ness ; magnittidd, greatness ; albedo, whiteness ; from cupidus, 
-audax, magnus, and oHms. 

So atrodUas, eruddUaSy from atrax and crudilis ; eoncordiayperjidiay from 
eoneors tmd pafidus ; sindUt'Odo, longitudo, from simllis nnalongus; duU 
Udo, pinguedo, from dulcis nndpinguis. 

When the root ends in i, the abstract is formed in itas ; as, 
piitas, piety ; anxietas, anxiety ; from pius and anxius. 

Libertas, liberty, is contracted from Uberitas. So juventas, 
paupertas ; and difficuUas, difficulty, from diffictUtas. 

A few abstracts are formed in Uus or tus, instead of Itas ; 
as, sermtus, slavery ; juventus, youth ; from servus undjuvinis* 

Instead of ia, some adjectives in us and is add itia, or ities, 
to the ropt ; as, avaritia, avarice ; justitia, justice ; from avd^ 
rus and Justus ; — durities, hardness ; savities, cruelty ; from 
durus and scsvus ; segnitia and segnities, from segnis, 

ConsuetUdo, desuetUdo, mansuetudo, and sollicititdo, omit it 
in the termination, d& their root ends in t, 

2. A few adjectives form abstracts in imonia ; as, acrimonia, 
tartness ; sanctimonia, sanctity ; from acer and sanctus. 

Abstracts are sometimes formed from the same adjective with 
different terminations ; as, clarttas and claritudo, from clarus. 

Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which are 
formed from them, are called concretes » 

^ 102. III. Nouns derived from verbs are called verbal 
nouns. 

The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination or, added to the first root of a verb, espe- 
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cially of a neuter verb, denotes the action or state of the verb 
abstractly ; as, amor^ love ; favor ^ favor ; mceror, grief; splen^ 
dor, brightness ; from amOffaveOf mcBreo, and splendeo, 

2. From many verbs abstracts are formed by adding turn to 
the first root ; as, colloquium, a conference ; gaudium, joy ; ea>- 
ordium, a beginning ; from colloquor, gaudeo, and exordior. 

Some words of this class are formed by changing final Uy in 
the third root of the verb, into turn ; as, exitiuniy destruction ; 
solatium^ consolation ; from exeo {exttu) and sohr {soldtu). 

3. Some verbal nouns are formed by adding ela, imonia, or 
imonium, to the first root of the verb ; as loquela, speech ; 
guerelay a complaint; 5tia^e /a, persuasion ; from loquor, queror, 
and suadeo; — alimonia and alimonium^ nutriment, from alo ; — 
querimonia, a complaint, from queror. 

4. The termination mentum, added to the first root of the 
verb, generally with a connecting vowel, denotes a means for 
the performance of the action of the verb; as, documentuniy^ 
means of teaching ; from doceo. So blandtmentumy experimenr 
tunHy etc. ; and so f omentum, momentum^ for fovimentum, etc., 
from foveOy etc. 

The termination mm has sometimes a similar signification ; 
as, tegmeUy a covering ; from tego. 

Some words of this class have no primitive verb in use ; as^ 
atramentum, capiUamentum, &c. 

5. The terminations ulum^ buhim, and culum, added to the 
first root of a verb, the two last with a connecting vowel, denote 
a means or instrument ; as, cingulum, a girdle ; jaculum, a jave- 
lin ; vehiculum, a vehicle ; venabulum, a hunting-spear ; from 
cingo, facio, veho, and venor. 

Some words of this kind are formed from nouns ; as, acetab^ 
ulum, a vinegar cruet ; thuribulum, a censer ; from acetum and 
thus. 

6. Nouns formed by changing final «, in the third root of the 
verb, into or and rix, denote respectively the male and female 
agent of the action expressed by the verb ; as, adjutory culjutrix, 
an assistant; fautor, fautrix, a favorer ; victor, victrix, a con- 
queror ; from adjuvo {adjutu),faveo {fautu), vinco (victu). 

The feminine form is less common than the masculine. 

Some nouns in tor are formed immediately from other nouns ; 
as, viator, a traveller ; janitor, a door-keeper ; from via and 
janua. In meretrix from mereo, i of the third root becomes e. 

7. Many abstract nouns are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of a verb, into to and us ; as, actio^ an action ; 
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cauiio, eantion ; lectio, reading ; from ago (actu), caveo {eau' 
iu), lego (lectu) ; — cantus, singing ; tfisus, sight ; usus, use ; 
from c<mo (cantu), video (visu), utor (usu). 

Nouns of both forms, and of the same signification, are fre- 
quently derived from the same verb ; as, concursio and concur^ 
sus, a running together ; motio and motus, 6lc, 

The termination ra, added to the third root of a verb, some- 
times has the same signification as io and us, and sometimes 
denotes the result of an action ; as, positura, position ; vinctur 
ra, a binding together; itompono {posttu), and vincio {vinctu) ; 
— conjectiura, a conjecture ; pictiira, a picture ; frcun conjicio 
(conjectu) Bndpiitgo (pictu). 

One of the forms in to, us, and Ura, is generally used to the exclusion 
of the others, and when two or more are found, they are usually employ- 
ed in somewhat different senses. 

8. The termination orium, added to the third root of a verb, 
after u is removed, denotes the place where the action of the 
verb is performed ; as, auditorium, a lecture-room ; conditorium, 
a repository ; from audio and condo, 

COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 

^ 103. Compound nouns are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns; as, rupicdpra, a wild goat, of rwpcs and 
copra. In some words, compounded of two nouns, the former 
is a genitive ; as, senatusconsultum, a decree of the senate ; ju' 
risconsultus, a lawyer. In others, both parts are declined ; as, 
respublica, jusjurandum. See § 91. 

2. Of a noun and a verb ; as, artifex, an artist, of €ws and 
facto ; Jidicen, a harper, of ^cfi5 and cano; agricola, a hus- 
bandman, of ager and colo ; patrictda, a patricide, of pater and 
ctBcUr. 

3. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, aquinoctium, the equinox, 
of 4Bquus and noz ; millepeda, a millepede, of mille and pes* 

In duumvir, triumvir, decemvir, centumvir, the numeral adjec- 
tive is in the genitive plural. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or an adjective, it usually ends in t. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place; as, quinquennium, ofquin^ 
que and annus, 

4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nefas, wickedness ; nemo, 
nobody ; o£ne,fas, and homo. So biduum, of bis and dies, 

5. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, ineuria, want of care, ^^ 
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fit and cura. So tntervallum, the space between the ramparts 
pracordia, the vitals ; proverbium, a proverb ; subsellium, a seat i 
superficies, a surface. 

When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it : as, 
immortaHtas, imprudentia. See § 196. 



ADJECTIVES. 

^ 104. An adjective is a word vi^hich qualifies or limits 
the meaning of a substantive. 

Adjectives may be divided, according to their signification^ 
into various classes ; as denoting, 

1. Quality ; as, bonus, good ; albus, white. 

2. Quantity ; as, magnus, great ; totus, the whole. 

^. Matter ; as, abiegnus, made of fir ; aureus, golden. 

4. Time ; as, annuus, yearly ; hestemus, of yesterday. 

5. Place ; as, alius, high ; victnus, near. 

6. Relation ; as, amicus, firiendly ; aptus, fit. 

7. Number; as, unus, one; secundus, second. These are 
called numerals, 

8. Possession ; as, herilis, a master's ; patemus, of a father. 
These are called posses sives. 

9. Country; as, Romdnus, Roman; Arpinas, of Arpinum 
These are called patricUs, 

10. Part ; as, ulhis, any one ; alter, another. These are call- 
ed partitives. 

11. Interrogation; as, quantus, how great? qualis, of vfhht 
kind ? These are called interrogatives ; when not used inter* 
rogatively, they are called indefinites* 

12. Diminution ; as, parvulus, from parvus, small ; miseUus^ 
firom miser, miserable. These are called diminutives. 

13. Amplification ; as, vinosus and vinolentus, much given 
to wine ; auritus, having long ears These are called amplifi^ 
ccUives, 

DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

<^ 105. Adjectives are declined like substantives, and are 
either of the first and second declension, or of the third only* 



^105. ADJSCTIYES-^FIBST AND SECOMB DECLENSION. 6S 



ADJECTIVES 



OP THE FIRST 
DECLENSION. 



AND SECOND 



The masculine of adjectiyes that belong to the first and second 
declension, ends either in us or er. Those in k^ -change us into 
a for the feminine, and into um for the neuter. Those in er 
add a for the feminine, and um for the neuter. The masculine 
in ti5 is declined like damXnus; that in er like gener, or ager; 
the feminine always like musa ; and the neuter like regnum. 

RsMARK. One adjective^ sahtr, "Uraj -^irum, full, ends in tcr, and the 
masculine is declined like gmer. 





1. Bonus, good. 










Singular. 


* 




Masc, 




Fern. 


JSTtui. 


N. 


bo'-nus. 




bo'-na, 


bo'-num. 


O. 


bo'-ni. 




bo'-nsB, 


bo'-ni, 


D. 


bo-no. 




txy-nae, 


bo'-no. 


Ac, 


bo'-num 


'> 


bo'-nam. 


bo'-num. 


V. 


bo'-ne. 




bo'-na. 


bo'-num. 


Ah 


. bo'-no. 




ho'-uL 
Plural 


bo'-no. 


N.9 bo'-ni, 




bo'-nae, 


bo'-na. 


G. 


bo-no'-rum. 


bo-na'-rum, 


bo-no-rum, 


D. 


bo-nis. 




bo'-nis, 


bo'-nis. 


Ac, 


bo'-nos, 




bo'-nas, 


bo'-na. 


V. 


bo'-ni, 




bo'-nae, 


bo'-na, 


Ab 


. bo'-nis. 




bo'-nis. 


' bo'-nis. 




In like manner decline 


Al'-ttts, Mgk. 


Fi'- 


•dxiBf faithful. 


Lon'-gus, loTiff. 


A-va'-ms, 


covetous. 


Im' 


-pr5-bas, toieked. 


FW-nnSyfuU. 


Be-nig'-nns, kijid. 


In- 


I'-quu8, unjust. 


Tac'-i-tnfl, sHoHt. 


Like bonus are 


also declined all participles in us. 




2, 


Tener, tender. 










Singular. 






Masc. 




Fcnt. 


J>reut. 


N. 


te'-ner. 




ten'-e-ra. 


ten'-e-rum, 


G. 


ten'-e-ri. 




ten'-e-rsB, 


ten'-e-ri. 


D. 


ten'-e-ro, 




ten'-S-rae, 


ten'-e-ro. 


" Ac. 


ten'-e-rum; 


t 


ten'-e-ram. 


ten'-e-rum, 


V. 


te'-ner. 




ten'-e-ra, 


ten'-6-rum, 


Ab. 


ten'-e-ro 




ten'-§-r&. 


ten'-^ro 
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PlurdL 

N. ten'-e-ri, ten'-e-rae, ten'-e-ra, 

G, ten-e-ro'-rum, ten-e-ra'-rum, ten-e-ro'-rum, 

D. ten'-e-ris, teu'-e-ris, ten'-e-rb, 

Ac, ten'-e-ros, ten'-e-ras, ten'-e-ra, 

V, ten'-S-ri, ten'-e-rae, ten'-e-ra. 

Ah, ten'-e-ris. ten'-€-ris. ten'-S-ris. 

In like manner are declined 

As'-per, rough. Gib'-ber, crook-backed, Mi'-ser, toretched, 
Ex^-teTf foreign. La'-cer, torn. Proa'-per, prosperous, 

W 'her J free. Sft'-iur, fiJl. 

So alio seaafeTf and the compounds of gero and fero; as, laniger, 
bearing wool ; opiferf bringing help. 

Note. Exter is scarciely used in the nominative singular mascu- 
line. 

^ 106. The other adjectives in er (except alter) drop the 
e in declension. 

Piger, slothful. 

Singular, 
Masc, Fern, JVeut. 

N, pi'-ger, pi'-gra, pi'-grum, 

G, pi'-gri, pi'-grae, pi'-gri, 

D. pi'-gro, pi'-grae, pi'-gro, 

Ac, pi'-grum, pi'-gram, pi'-grura, 

V, pi'-ger, pi'-gra, pi'-grum. 

Ah, pi-gro. pi-gr«u pi'-gro. 

Plural. 

N, pi'-gri, pi'-grae, pi'-gra, 

G, pi-gr5'-rum, pi-gra'-rum, pi-gro'-rum, 

D, pi'-gris, pi'-gris, pi'-gris, 

Ac. pi'-gros, pi'-gras, pi'-gra, 

V, pi'-gri, pi-grap, pi'-gra, 

Ah, pi'-gris. pi'-gris. pi'-gris. 

In like manner decline 

Mf'ger, sick. Ma'-cer, lean. Sca'-ber, rough, 

A'-ter, black. Ni'-ger, Hack, Si-nte^, l^ 

Crei'heT J frequent. Pul'-cher,/atr. Te^Sr,/<»rf. 

Gla^-ber, smooth. Ru'-ber, red. Va'-fer, eraf^, 

In'-td-ger, entire, Sa'-cer, sacred. 

Dexter^ right, has -fra, -trum^ or -ttfra, -tifnoR. 
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^ 107. Six adjectives in us, and three in er, have their 

genitive singular in ius, and the dative in i, in all the genders : — 

Alias, another. Totus, whole. Alter, -t«ra, -tfirum, the other. 
Nullus, no one. Ullus, any. Uter, -tra, -trum, whieh of the two. 

Solus, alone. Unus, one. Neuter, -tra, -trum, neither. 

To these may be added the other compounds of lUer^ — ^namely, uterpte, 
each ; utereumque, yterMet, and uterms, which of the two you please ; j^u. 
utnueque, dee ;— also, aUerHter, one of two ; gen. aUerutnuOf and ■ometimet 
aiteriue utriu$ ; dat alterHtri. So alteruterfue. 







Example. 








J^ngular. 






Masc. 


Ihn, 


Mid. 


N. 


u'-nus, 


u'-na» 


u'-nuoiy 


G. 


u-nl'-us,* 


u-nl'-us, 


u-nl'-us, 


D. 


u-ni, 


u'-ni, ' - 


u'-ni, 


Ac. 


u'-num, 


u'-nam. 


u'-nuniy 


V. 


u'-ne, 


u'-na^ 


u'-num^ 


Ah. 


u'-no. 


u'-n&. 


u'-no. 



The plural is regular, like that of honus. 

RsMAitx 1. Mue has aUud in the nom. and ace. sing, neuter, and 
in the genitive oftitf , contracted for aliius. 

2. Some of these adjectives, in ancient authoMi form their genitive aud 
dative regularly, like bonus^ tener, or jriger. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 108* Some adjectives of the third declension have three 
terminations in the nominative singular ; 9omt two ; and others 
only one. 

I. Those of three terminations end in er, masc. ; is, fern i 
and e, nf ut ; and are thus declined :-«- 





Acer, sharp. 








Singular. 






Masc 


Fern. 


JVeut 


N. - 


a'-cer, 


a'-cris, 


a'-cre. 


O. 


a'-eris, 


a'-cris, 


a'-cris, 


D. 


a'-cri, 


a'-cri. 


a'-cri, 


Ac. 


a'-crem 


a'-crem. 


a'-cre. 


V. 


a'-cer, 


a'-cris, 


a'-cre. 


Ah. 


a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 



Sef> ^15. 
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Plural 

N. a'-cres, a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

G. a'-ori-um, a'-cri-um, a'-cri-um, 

D, ac'-ri-bus, ac'-ri-bus, ac'-ri-bus, 

Ac. a'-cres, a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

F. a'-cres, a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

Ab» ac'-ri-bus. ac-ri-bus. ac'-ri-bus. 

In like manner are declined the following only : — 

Al'-&-eer, eheerfid. Parlus'-ter, marshy. Sil-ves'-ter, vjoody. 

Caaa'^pen'-ieTyof apUUn. Pe*de»'-ter, <m/oo<. Ter-rea'-ter, terrertrioZ. 
CeV'i'heTf famous. Puter, rotten. Vol'-tt-cer, winged. 

E-ques'-ter, equestrian. Sa-lQ'-ber, tokolesome. 

Celery fwift, haa ceUris^ ceUre; gen. ceUris, &c. 

RsMARK 1. The nominative singular masculine sometimes ends in 
iSf like the feminine ; as, salnber, or salnbris. 
3. Foliicer has um in the genitive plural. See § 114. 

^ 109* II. Adjectives of two terminations end in is for the 
masculine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except compar- 
atives, which end in or and us. 

Those in is, e, are thus declined : — 

Mitis, mild. 
Singular. Plural. 

M.fyF. JV. M.fyF. JV. 

N, mi'-tis, mi'-te, N. mi'-tes, mif-i-a,* 

G. mi'-tis, mi'-tis, G. mit'-i-um,* mit'-i-um, 

D. mi'-ti, mi'-ti, D. mit'-i-bus, mit'-i-bus» 

Ac. mi'-tem, mi'-te, Ac. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

V. mi'-tis, mi'-te, V. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a. 

Ah. mi'-ti. mi'-ti. Ah. mit'-i-bus. mit'-i-bus. 

In like manner decline 
Ag'-i-Iis, active. Dul'-cis, sweet. In-coP-ti-mis, safe. 

Bre'-vis, short. For'-tis, brave. Mi-rab'-i-lis, wondeifid. 

Cru-de'-lis, <Ttte2. Gra'-vis, heamf. Om'-nis, all. 

TreSf three, is declined like the plural of mi^. 

^110* All comparatives except plus, more, are thus de- 
clined : — 

Mitior,* milder. 

Singular* 
M. fy F. JV. 

iV. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

G. mit-i-o'-ris, mitri-6'-ris, 

D. mit-i-o'-ri, mit-i-o'-ri, 

Ac. mit-i-o'-rem, mit'-i-us, 

F. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

Ah. mit-i-o'-re, or r\. mit-i-6'-re, or t\. 



♦ Pronounced mith'-e-um, &c. See $ 12. 





Plural. 




M. i^ F. 


N. 


mit-i-o'-rea. 


G. 


mit-i-o'-rum, 


D. 


mit-i-or'-i-bus. 


Ac, 


mit-i-6'-res, 


v: 


mit-i-6'-res, 


Ah. 


mit-i-or'-i-bus. 
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mit-i-o'-ra, 

mit-i-d^-runiy 

mit-i-or'-i-bu8, 

mit-i-o'-ra, 

mit-i-o'-ra, 

mit-i-or'-i-biis. 

In like manner decline 

Al'-ti-or, higher. Fe-lic'-i-or. happier. Pru-den'-ti-or, more^m- 

Bre'-vi-or, shorter. For'-ti-or, braver. dent. 

Cru-de'-li-or, more cruel. Gra'-vi-or, heainer. U-be'-ri-or, more fertUe* 
l)ul'-ci-or, sweeter. 

Plus, more, is thus declined :— • 
Singtdar. Plural. 

JV. M. fy F. JV. 

JV. plus, JV. plu^-res, phi' -n,, rarely pluiin^ 

G. jdu'-ris, G. plu'-ri-um, plu'-ri-um, 

D. , Z>. plu'-ri-bus, plu'-ri-bufl, 

Ac. plus, Ac. plu'-res, plu'-ra, 

Ab. 4 Ab. plu'-ri-bus. plu'-ri-bus. 

So,in the plural number onlj^eomplUreSf a great many. 

^ 111* III. Other adjectives of the third declension have 
but one termination in the nominative singular for all genders, 
and they all increase in the genitive.* 

They are thus declined : — 

Felix, happy. 
Singular. 

M. if F. JV. 

N. fe'-lix, fe'-lix, 

G. fe-li'-cis, fe-li'-cis, 

D. fe-lF-ci, fe-li^ci, 

Ac, fe-li'-cem, fe'-lix, 

V. fe'-lix, fe'-lix, 

Ab. fe-li'-ce, or ci. fe-li'-ce, or ci. 

Plural. 

N, fe-li'-ces, fe-lic'-i-a,t 

G. fe-lic'-i-ura,t fe-lic'-i-um, 

D, fe-lic'-i-bus, fe-lic'-i-bus, 

Ac. fe-li'-ces, fe-lic'-i-a, 

F. fe-li'-ces, fe-lic'-i-a. 

Ah. fe-lic'-i-bus. fe-lic'-i-bus. 

^ -rt 

* Senex, senis, old, had anciently seriUis or sengcis. 

t Pronounced j'%-/>W-e^m, Sec. See $$ 10, Exc, and "^ 

t The ablative j>/t<re is obsolete. 
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PrsBsens, present. 

Singular. 
M. if F. JV. 

N. prie'-sensy prs^Hsens, 

G, prae-sen'-tis, prs-sen'-tis, 

D. pr»-sen'-ti, prse-scn'-li, 

Ac. prensen'-tem, prs^-sens, 

V, prae'-sens, prae'-sens, 

Ab. pne-sen^-te, or ti. prsB-sen'-te, or ti. 

Plural. 

N. pr»-sen'-tes, prae-sen'-ti-a,* 

G. prae-sen'-ti-um, prae-sen'-ti-um, 

D. prae-sen'-ti-bus, prae-sen'-ti-bus, 

Ac. prae-sen'-tes, prae-sen'-ti-a, 

V. prae-sen'-tes, prae-sen'-ti-a, 

Ab. prae-sen'-ti-bus. prae-sen'-ti-bus. 

In like manner decline 

Au'-dax, -aeis, bold. Par'-tl-ceps, -Ipis, jMir- Sos'-pes, -ttis, sqfe* 

Com''poB,'6tiBf master of. tidpant. 8ap'-plez, 4ciS| sup* 

Fe'-rox, -dels, ji«rc«. Pr©'-pes, -fitia, sioift. pUaiU. 

In'-genSf -Us, huge. So'-lers, -tis, shrewd. 

All present participles are declined like prmsmi. 

Rules for thc Oblique Cases of Adjectives of the 

Third Declension* 

genitive singular. 

^ 112« Most adjectives of the third declension form their 
genitive singular like nouns of the same termination. 

The following may here be specified : — 

Of those in w, (compare § 7o) 

Some have ttis ; as, hebes, dull ; perpes, perpetual ; prapes, swift ; and 

teres, slender ; — {Loc^ples, rich, has etis;) — 
Some Itis ; as, dives, rich ; sospes, safe ; and super stes, surviyinff ;— 
Some \dis ; as, deses, slothful ; and reses, sluggish. \hiri8* 

Bipes, two-footed, and tripes, three-footed, have pidis.Pubes, has vu* 

Compos, master of, and impos, unahle, have dtis. ( § 75} 

Pemox, lasting all night, has rwtds. (§ 78, Exc. 2) [§ 76, Exc. 2) 

C<(E2e65, unmarried, haslets; i7i£6rcic5, intercutaneouSjiUtff. (§77 and 

Those in ceps, compounds of capvX, have dpitis; as, aneeps, doubtAil ^ 
prtBceps, headlong. (§ 78) [(§ 71, Exc. 2) 

Those in cor«, compounds of «or, have eor(ft9; as, concors^ agreeing. 



• Pronounced prc'tsen'-the-^, Set, 



■■■ — 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

^113« 1. Adjectiyes of the third declension, of two er 
three terminations, except comparatiyes in or, hare always t in 
the ablatiye. 

2. Comparatives, and participles in ns used as participles, 
have rather e than t ; and such participles in the ablative abso- 
lute have always e. 

3. Adjectives of one termination have e or t in the ablative. 

NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The neuter of the nominative plural ends in ia, and the gen- 
itive plural of all genders in ium ; but comparatives in or, with 
vetus, old, and uber, fertile, have •a, and urn. 

Erceptions in the Ablative Singular and Genitive Plural. 

^ 114« 1. The following adjectives have e in the ablative 
singular, and itm in the genitive plural : — 

Bicorpor, tuHhbodUd, Impabes, leardlega, Sospes, safe. 

Bipes, tvHhfooted. JuySnis, young. Superates, surviving. 

Cslebs, unmarried. Pauper, poor, Tncorpor, three-bodied. 

Compos, master of, Princeps, chief. Tricuspis, three-forked. 

Discdlor, particolored, Puber, or •es^JuU-grown. Tripes, three-footed. 

impos, unahle. Senez, old, 

2. The following, which have c or t in the ablative singular, 

have urn in the genitive plural :— 

Ales, winged. Dives, rich, Qnadrtlplez, /<mr/bM. 

Artifex, skilful, DegSner, degensraU. Supplex, suppliant. 

Cicur, tame. Impar, unequal. Triceps, three-headed. 

Compar, equal. loops, poor. Vi^, watchful. 

Dispar, unequal. PrsBpes, sto\ft. 

To these may be added locfiples, rich ; sons^ guilty ; and (nsons^ inno- 
cent ; which have um or ium m the genitive plural. VoUUer, winged, 
though its ablative is in », has um in the genitive plural. 

3. .AfefAor, mindful ; tmm^fitor, unmindful ; par, equal; and u6er, fertile, 
have i only in the ablative ; but all, except par^ have um in the genitive 
plural : diSf ditis, rich, has i in the abl. and um or ium in the gen. pluraL 

NoTX. The ACCUSATIVE PLURAL of adjectives of the third declension, 
as of nouns, sometimes ends in eis, is, or a#, instead of es. See § 85. 

nOlEGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
^ 115* Some adjectives are defective, others redundant 

DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1 Many adjectives, denoting j^sonal qualities or attributes, 
want the neuter gender, unless when occasionally joined to a 
flsuter substantive used figuratively. Such are the following : — 
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Bicorpor, DegSner, Inops, Memor, Redux, Supplez, 

Bipes, DiveSy Insons, Pauper, Senez, Tncorpori 

Celebfy Impos, Invitus, Particeps, Sons, Vigil. 

Consoro, Impabiet, JavSnis, Princeps, Sospes, 

Compos, Inaustrius, Loetiples, Puber, or -es, Superstes, 

Victriz and vltrix are feminine in the singular, seldom neater ; in the 
plural, they are feminine and neuter. Such verbals partake of the nature 
of substantives and adjectives. They correspond to masculines in tor. 
See § 102, 6. 

2. The following want the genitive plural, and are rarely 
used in the neuter gender : — 

ConcdloTj deses, hebes, perpes, rests, teres, versiedlor. 

3. Some adjectives are wholly indeclinable. 

Such are frugi, temperate ; neqtiam, worthless ; sat or satis, sufficient 
semis, half; the plurals aUquot, tot, quot, toHdem, quotquot ; and the cardi 
nal numbers from quatuor to centum inclusive, and also mUle, 

4. The following adjectives are used only in certain cases: — 

fiillcem, ace. ; dovJbly-tissued. — pi. plures, -a, nam., ace. ; -ium 

Cetera, cetSrum, tne rest, wants the ^en. ; ibus, dot., abl. § 110. 

nom. sing. mase. Potis, nam. sing, and pL, ail gen- 

Decemplicem, ace. ; tenfold, ders ; able. 

£zspes, nom. ; hopeless. * Pote, nom. 5mi^. , /or potest ;|K>55t62e. 

inquies, nom. ; -item, ace, ; -ete, abl. ; Septemplicis, gen. ; -ce, abl. ; seven' 

restless, fold. 

Mactus, and macte, nom,; macte, Siremps, nom.; sirempse, aJbl.; a- 

ace.; increased; — ^macti, and like. 

mact®, rurni. pi. Tantundem, nom., ace. ; tantldemi 

Necesse, and necessum, nom., ace,; gen. ; so much. 

necessary. Trincem, au.; trebly-tissued; tri 

Plus, nom., ace. ; pluris, gen, ; more ; llces, ace. pL 



REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 

^116. The following adjectives are redundant in termi- 
nation and declension. Those marked r are more rarely used. 

Acclivis, and -us, r, ascending, Opulens, and -lentus, rich, 

Auziliaris, and -ius, auxiliary. Precox, -cdquis, and -cdquus, early 

ris, and -us, two-yoked. ripe. 




Dechvis, and -us, r, aescending. Prociivis, and -us, r, inclined dounu- 
Exanimis, and -us, r, lifeless, . wards. 

Hilaris, and -us, cJieerftd. Quadrijttgis, and -us, four-yoked. 

Imbecillis, r, arid -us, weak, \less. Semianimis, and -us, half^iuive. 

Imp\Xhe9,and -is, -is or -iris, beard- Semiermis^ and -us, half-armed, 

Inerniis, and -us, unarmed. Semisomnis, and -us, half-asleep, 

Infrfinis, and -us, unbridled. Sinffularis, and -ius, single, 

Inquies, and -etus, restless, Sumimis, and -us, r, high. 

Jocularis, and -ius, r, laughable, Unanlmis, r, and -us, unanimoHS. 

MultijQges, r, and -i (plur.), many' Violens, r, and -lentus, violent. 

yOKMl, 

To the above may be added some adjectives in er and is ; as, salnber and 
'bris, celiber and -hris. 



^117. 



NUMERAL ABJECTIYES. 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 



<$»117. Numeral adjectives are divided into three 
principal chsse^-^Cardinaly Ordinal^ and Distributive* 

I. Cardinal numbers are those which answer the queiBtion 
' How many?' They are, 



Unu8, 

Duo, 

TrcB, 

Quatuor, 

Quinque, 

Sex, 

Septem, 

Octo, 

Movem, 

Decern, 

Undgcim, 

Duodgciniy 

Tredteim, 

QaatuordScim, 

QuindScim, 

SedScim, or sezdScim, 

SeptendScim, 

OctodScim, 

NoyendScinii 

Viginti, 

Viginti amis, or ) 

uzrns et vigintii ) 
Viginti duo, or > 

duo et viginti, &c. ) 
Triginta, 
Quadraginta, 
Quinqua^ta, 
Sexa^nta, 
Septuaginta, 
Octoginta, 
Nonaginta, 
Centum, 
Centum unus^ m* ) 

centum et unns, &e. ) 
Ducenti^ -is, ^a, 
Trecenti, 
Quadringenti, 
Quingenti, 
Sexcenti, 
Septingenti, 
Octingenti, 
Nongenti, 
MiUe 



one. 

Hoo, 

three. 

four. 

Jive. 

six, 

seven. 

ei^hL 

mne. 

ten. 

eleven. 

twelve. 

thirteen, 

fourteen, 

fifteen. 

sixteen. 

seventeen, 

eighteen. 

nineteen. 

twenty, 

twenty-^me. 

twenty-two. 

thirty, 
forty. 

fifty* 

sixty, 
seventy, 
eighty, 
ninety, 
a hundred. 

a hundred and one. 

two hundred. 

three hundred, 
four hundred, 
five hundred. 

six hundred. 

seven hundred. 

eight hundred. 

mne hundred. 

a thousand. 



1. 
11. 

in. 

im. or IV. 
V. 
VL 

vu. 

VIII. 

vim. or IX. 

X. 

XL 

XlL 

XUI. 

XIlU. or XIV. 

XV. 

XVL 

XVll. 

XVIII. 

XVIlll. or XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXIL 

XXX. 

XXXX. or XL. 

L. 

LX. 

LXX. 

LXXX 

LXXXX. or XC. 

C. 

CI. 

CC. 

CCC. 

CCCC, or CD. 

ID, or D. 

iOC, or DC. 

lOCC, or DCC. 

lOCCC, or DCCC. 

lOCCCC, or DCCCC. 

CIO, or M. 
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^ bb"^ "^ } *^ rt««aful. CIOCIO, or MM. 

'^^^"SSSSiSe.} J5% '»«-«««'• 1000. 

"^^SSSr 1 • "^'^ '*'~«^- cccrooo. 

Remarks. 

^118* 1. The first three cardinal numbers are declined ; 
those from four to a hundred inclusive are indeclinable ; those 
denoting hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus. 

For the declension ofunus and tres, see §§ 107 and 109. 

Duo is thus declined : — 

PluraL 



■ 


M. 


F. 


JV. 


JV. 


du'-o, 


du'-fB, 


du'-o, 


G, 


du-d'-nmiy 


du-a'-mm. 


du-e'-mm, 


D. 


da-5'-bu8, 


du-&'-bu8y 


du-a'-bu8y 


Ac, 


da'-o8, or dn'-o, 


dn'-aa, 


du'-o, 


V. 


du'-o, 


da'-iB, 
du-ft'-biu. 


du'-o, 


Ab. 


da-^-bus. 


dn-^-bus. 



DuOrum. dudrum, are often contracted into duCLmf especially when 
joined mtn mHUum. 

Amboy both, is declined like duo, 

2. The cardinal numbers, except unus and miUe, are used in 
the plural only. 

The plural of unus is used with nouns which have no singular, oit 
whose singular has a different sense from the plural ; as, una eastra^ oske 
cam^ , U7UB mdesy one house. So also with nouns denotinff several things 
considered as one whole ; as, umL vegHmentaj one suit of clothes. 

3. Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, are often expressed by 
two numbers united by et; thus, decern et treSy decern et sex, decern et sep^ 
tern, decern et octo; in which the larger number usually precedes. 

From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with et is put first, or 
the larger generally without et; as, unus et viginti, or viginti unus, Above^ 
one hundred, the larger precedes, with or without et; as, centum et unus, 
or centum unus ; trecenti sexaginta sex, or trecenti et sexaginta sex. Et i» 
never twice used. 

4. For eighteen, twenty-eight, &c., and for nineteen, twenty-nine, &<i. 
(exce]>tinff sixty -eight and sixty-nine), a subtractive expression is more 
frequent tnan the additive form ; as, duodemgvnti, two from twenty ; un» 
devigintl, one from twenty ; duodetriginta, undetnginiay &c. Neither urn. 
{unus) nor dtut can be declined in these expressions. 

5. The poets sometimes make use of numeral adverbs in expressing 
small cardinal numbers ; as. Us sex, for duodgcim; his centum, for ducmS 
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' Numbers above a hundred thousand are always expressed in this way ; 
as, decies centum miUia ; but the cardinal numbers after the adverbs are 
sometimes omitted ; as, duies ceHUna, i. e. milUa ; decUs^ L e. ctmtum 
mUUa, 

6. MUle is used either as a substantive or an adjective. 

When taken substantively, it is indeclinable in the singular number, 
and, in the plural, has mUlia, milUumfmiUibuSf &4i. ; as, tmUe haminum, a 
thousand men ; duo mUUa hominum, two thousand men, &c. When 
miUe is declined in the plural, the things numbered are put in the geni- 
tive, as in the preceding examples, unless a declined numeral comes 
between ; as, haiuU tria millia trecentos mUites. ^ 

As an adjective, mille is plural only, and indeclinable y 'asj ndUe homines, 
a thousand men ; bis miUe hominHhus, with two thousand men. 

7. Capitals were used by the Romans to mark numbers. The let- 
ters employed for this purpose* were C. I. L. V. X^ which are, there- 
fore, called Jfumeral Letters, I. denotes otuj V.Jive; i. ten; h. fifty; and 
C. a hundred. By the various combinations of these five letters, all the 
difierent numbers are ezpvessed. 

The repetition of a numeral letter repeats its value. Thus, II. six- 
ties two ; III. three; XX. twenty ;. XX A. thirty; CC tfpo hundflSif olc. 
But y. and L. are never repeated. • 

When a letter of a less value is^aced before a letter of a greater, the 
less takes awav what it stands for #om the gteBier ; but being placed 
after, it adds what it stands for to th Jgreater ; thus, 

IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six. • 

IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. £leven. 

XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 

XC. Ninety; C. A hundred. CX. A hundred and ten. 

A thousand was marked thus, CID, which, in later times, was contracted 
into M. Five hundred is marked thus, 10, or, by contraction, D. 

The annexing of O to 10 makes its value ten tmies greater ', thus, 1 00 
marks ^ve thousand; and 1000, ,/^y thousand. 

The prefixing of C, together with the annexing of O, to the number 
CIO, makes its value ten times greater ; thus, CClOO denotes ten thou- 
sand; and CCCIOOO, a hundred thousand. The Romans, according 
to PUny, proceeded no further in this method of notation. If they had 
occasion to express a larger number, they did it by repetition 3 thus, 
CCCIOOO, CCCIOOO, sigmfied tv)0 hundred thousand, &c. 

We sometimes find thousands expressed by a straight line drawn over 

the top of the numeral letters. Thus, III. denotes three thousand ; X., 
ten thousand. 

^119* II. Orc/ma/ numbers are such as denote order or 
rank. They all end in us, and are declined like bonus ; as, 
primus, first ; secundus, second. 

III. Distributive numbers are those which indicate an equal 
division among several persons or things ; as, siTiguli, one by 
one, or each ; bini, two by two, or two to each, &c. They are 
declmed like the plural of bonus, except that they usually have 
um for orum m the genitive plural. 

The following table contains the ordinal and distributive 
numbers, and the corresponding numeral adverbs : — 

6* 
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NUMERAL ADJSCTIYES. 



^ 120. 



Ordinal 

1. Primus, ^rj^. 

2. Secondiuiy second^ &«. 

3. TertiuB. 

4. Quartos. 

5. Quintus. 

6. Sextus. 

7. Septimus. 

8. Octavus. 

9. Nonus. 

10. Declmus. 

11. Undeclmus. 

12. Duodeclmus. 

13. Tertius declmus. 

14. Quartus declmus. 

15. Quintus declmus. 

16. Sextus declmus. 

17. Septimus declmus. 

18. Octavus declmus. 

19. Nonus declmus. 
Qfi ( Viceslmus, or \ 
'^'l vigfeslmus. 5 

21. Viceslmus primus. 

22. Viceslmus secundus. 
Triceslmus; or > 

triffeslmus. j 

"40. ~ Qua£rageslmus. 

^0. Quinquageslmus. 

tJU. Sezageslmus. 

70. Septuageslmus. 

80. Octogesimus. 

90 Nonageelmus. 

100. Centeslmju. 

200. Ducentes^us. 

300. Trecenteslmus. 

400. Quadringenteslmus. \ 

500. Quingenteslmus. 

600. Sezcentesimus. 

700. Septingenteslmus. 

800. Octingenteslmus. 

900. Nongentesimus. 

1000. MiUesImus. 

2000. Bis millestmiv^. 



30 
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JHstnlmtive. 

SingCUi. 

Bim. 

Temi, or trini. 

Quatemi. 

Quini. 

Seni. 

Septfini. 

Octdni. 

Noveni. 

Deni. 

Undeni. 

Duodeni. 

Temi deni. 

Quatemi deni. 

Quini (^ni. 

Seni de*^. 

SeptSni ddQi. 

Octdni deni.^ 

Noveni deni. 

Vic^ni. 

Viceni singQli. 
Viceni bim. 

Tricfini. 

Quadrag6ni. 

Quinqua^reni. 

Sexagem. 

Septuageni. 

Octogeni. 

Ncmageni. 

Centcni. 

Ducfini. 






Treceni, or trecenteni. C 

jentfini. S 
Quingeni. 



Quadringeni, or > 
quadringentfini. y 



Sezceniy or sezcenteni. 

Septhigeni. 

Octingeni. 

Nong6ni. 

Milleni, or > 

singQla millia. ) 
Bis millftni, or ) 

bina millia. ) 



Mtnural Adverhg^ 

Semel, once. 

BiBf twice. 

Ter, thrice* 

Quater,^<mrftiiie#« 

Quinqmes, &c. 

Sezies. 

Septies. 

Octies. 

Novies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

Duodecies. 

Terdecies. 

Quatuordecies. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Decies et septies. 

Duodevicies. 

Undevicies. 

Vicies. 

Semel et vicies. 
Bis et vicies Sc^, 

Tricies. 

Quadragies. 
Quinquagies. 
Sezagies. 
Septuagies. 
Octogies. 
Nonagies. 
Centies. 
Ducenties. . 
Trecenties, or > 
tricenties. 5 
Quadringenties. 
Quingenties. 
Sezcenties. 
Septingenties 
Octingenties. 
Noningenties. 

Millies. 
Bis millies. 



Remarks. 

§ 1 20. 1. Instead of primus, prior is used, if two only ai« spoken 
of. Alter is often used for secundus. 

2. From thirteenth to nineteenth, the smaller number is usually put first, 
without et ; as, tertius dedlmus — sometimes the larger, with or without et : 
as, declmus et tertiuSf or dedhnus tertius. 

Twenty-first, thirty-first, &c., are oflen ezpressed by ttittC5 et viceAmuB 
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wvus et trieeslmiis, Ac; and twenty-second, &c., by duOy or alttr etvUeA' 
muSf Sui.f in whicii duo is not changed. In the other compound numbers^ 
the larger precedes without et^ or the smaller with et ; as, vieesimus quar* 
iuSf or quartos et vicesimus. 

For eighteenth, &c., to fifty-eighth^ and fo/ nineteenth, &e,, to fifty- 
ninth, duodemeesHmus, &c., and utuUmceHmuSf dbc., are often used. 

3. In the distributives, eighteen, thirty-eight, forty-eight, and nineteen 
and twenty-nine, are often expressed by duodeouenif &c., and undemeeni^ 
Ac. 

4. Distributives are sometimes used by the poets for cardinal numbers ; 
as, Hna spUMay two darts. So likewise in prose, with nouns that want the 
lingular ; as, hinmnvftut^ two weddings. 

^ The sin^lar of some distributives is used in the sense of a multiplica- 
tive; as, hmusj twofold. So tanma, quhmSf sepUnus. 

5. For twenty-eight times and thirty-nine times, duodetriciet and und^" 
ptadragUs are found. 

^121* To the preceding classes maybe added the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. MidtipUcatwes, which denote how many fold. They all 
end inplez, and are declined likefelix; as, 

SimoleXy single. Quadriiplex,/(7t<rfo2<2. 

Duplex, twcfoldj or double. Quinciiplex, J£ve/bM. 

Triplex, threefold. Centaplex, a hundredfold. 

2. PropmrtioTiatsy which denote how many times one thing is 
greater than another ; as, duplus, twice as great ; triplus, quad" 
ruplus, octupbis, decuplus. They are declined like bonus, • 

3. Temporals, which denote time ; as, bimus, two years old ; 
trimus, three years old ; quadrimus, 6lc. Also, biennis, of two 
years' continuance; quadriennis, quinquennis, &lc. So bimestris, 
of two months' continuance; trimestris, d^^c, biduus, 6lc. 

4. Those which denote how many parts a thing contains; as, 
binariuSy of two parts ; temarius, 6lc, 

5. Interrogatives ; as, quot, how many ? quotus, of what num- 
ber 1 quoteni, how many each ? quoties, how many times ? Their 
correlatives are, tot, tottdem, so many ; aUquot, some ; which, 
with quot, are indeclinable ; toties, so often ; aliquoties, several 
times. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 122. Adjectives may be divided into two classes — those 

which denote a variable, and those which denote an invariable^ 

quality or limitation. 

Thus, bonus, good, alius, high, and opdeus, dark, denote variable attri- 
butes ;<tebut teneus, hrBxen, trivlex, threefold, and diumus, daily, do not 
admit of difierent degrees in their signification. 
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The relations of inferiority, equality, or superiority, which 
different objects bear to each other, in regard to variable quali- 
ties, are expressed in Latin in different ways. 

Inferiority may be denoted by prefixing to an adjective the 
adverbs minus, less, and minimi, least ; as, jucundus, pleasant ; 
minus jucundus, less pleasant ; mimmh jucundus, least pleasant. 

A small degree of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to 
an adjective; as, difficiUs, difficult; subdijictlis', somewhat 
difficult 

flquality may be denoted by tarn followed by qudm ; tBque 
followed by ac, &c. ; as, hebes €Bque ac pecus, as stupid as a 
brute. 

^ 123. The relation of superiority, to which alone the 
name of comparison is commonly applied, is denoted either by 
prefixing to an adjective certain adverbs or prepositions, or by 
peculiar terminations. Various degrees of superiority are de- 
noted with different degrees of precision, by the prepositions 
per and |^<8 prefixed to adjectives, and by different adverbs, and 
other qualifying clauses. The terminational comparison, and 
its equivalent form, expressed by the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxlme, most, prefixed to the adjective, denote not a precise^ 
but only a relative, degree of superiority. 

That form of an adjective which simply denotes a quality, 
without reference to other degrees of the same quality, is 
called the positive degree ; as, alius, high ; mitis, mild. 

The degrees of relative superiority are two — the comr 
parative and the superlative. 

The comparative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
of two objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to 
the other ; as, altior, higher ; mitior, milder. 

The superlative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
object, or set of objects, in a greater degree tjian to any of 
the rest ; as, altissmus, highest ; mitissimus, mildest 

Remarlcs. 

1. The comparative is also used to denote that, at different times, or in 
different circumstances, a quality belongs to the same object in different 
degrees ; as, tst sapieniior qtUim olim fuii, he is wiser than he was for- 
merly. 

2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between two 
qualities of the same object ; as, est doctior qudm sapieniior y he is mora 
learned than wise j that is, his learning is greater than his wisdom. 
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Masc. Fem. Neut 
^ 1 24. The tertninational ) . 

comparative ends in / *^' *^» •*"' 

the terminational superlative in is^mus, issima, issimum. 

These terminations are added to the root of the positive i as, 

aJtua, altior, o^issimus; high, higher, highest 
mitis, mitioT, mtVissImus; mUd, mUder, mildest. 

feliXf gen,feRciaffeUcioT,feUcia3imu3 ; happy, happier, happiest 

In like manner compare 

Arc'-tos, strait. Ca'-ms, dear. Cle'-mens,^ett. -tts, merciitd, 
Ca'-paz, capacious. Cru-de'-lis, crud. In^-ers, gen. -tis, sluggish. § 23. 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

^ 125. 1. Adjectives in er form their superlative by adding 
rtmus to that termination ; as, cu^er, active ; gen. ocris ; compar- 
ative, ocrior ; superlative, acerrimus. 

In like maimer pauper^ pavperrimus. Vetus hu a limilar luperladvey 
vetarfimusy as if from veter, 

2. Seven adjectives in lis form their superlative by adding 
Umus to the root : — 

FaclUs, facilior, faciinmus, 

Difficlus, difficilior, difficilllmus, 

Gracilis, ffracilior, firracilllmos, 

Humllis, Aumilior, numilllmus, 

imbecUlis, imbecilllor, imbecilllmus, 

Sirailis, similior^ similllmus, 

Dissimilis, dissimilior, dissimillimus, 

3. Five adjectives in ftcus derive their comparatives and 
superlatives from obsolete adjectives in ens : — 

Beneflcas, benelicentior, benelicentisstmus, hen^fiMKt, 

HonoriflcuSi honorificentior, honorificentissimus, honoraJble, 

Magnifious, magnificentior, magnificentissimus, splendid, 

Muniflcus, mimificentior, munificentisslmus, hberal. 

Maleflcus, maleficentisslmus, hurtful. 

Adjectives in dicens and volens form their comparatives and superlatives 
regularly ; but instead of those positives, forms in dicus and volus are 
more common ; as, 

Benevdlens, or beney6lus, benevolentior, benevolentisslmus, henevoleni. 

4. These five have regular comparatives, but irregular super* 

latives : — 

Dexter, dexterior, dextlmus, right. 

Gxt^ra, (Jem.) exterior, extlmus, or extrSmus, outward 
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Pottfira, (fim.) posterior, postrfimus, oj^ postttmiu, kind, 
InftruB, inferior, inf Imus, or uauB, low. 

SupdmSy superior, supremus, or summusy Migh. 

The nominatiye singular of postira does not occur in the masculine, 
and that of extira wants good authority. 

5. The following are very irregular in comparison : — 



Bonus, melior, 

Mains, pejor, 

Magnus, major, 

Parvus, minor, 

Multus, 

Multa, 



optimus, 

pessimus, 

mazlmus, 

minimus, 

plurtmus, 

pluiima, 

plurlmum, 

nequisslmus, 



goodf hetter^ 

oady toorsCf 

greaiy ereater, 

Tittle, lesSf 



much, 



more 



best, 
toorst, 
ereatetL 
least. 

most. 



Multnm, phis,* 

Nequam, nequior, 

Frugi, frugalior, frugalisslmus. 

All these form their comparatives and superlatives firom obsolete adjee- 
tivef 9 except magnus, whose regular forms are contracted. 



worthless, 
frugal. 



DEFECTIVE COMPARISON 

^ 126* 1. Seven adjectives want the positive :— 



Citerior, citlmus, nearer. 
Deterior, deterrimus, worse. 
Interior, intlmus, timer. 
Oclor, ocisslmus, swifter. 



Prior, primu8,yvniiefi 
Propior, proxtmus, nearer. 
Ulterior, ultlmus, jfort&er. 



2. Eight want the terminational comparative : — 



Par, parisdmus, equal, 
Persuasus, persuasisslmum 

ter), persuaded, 
Sacer, sacerrimus, sacred. 



(nev- 



Consultus, consultissTmus, skilful, 
Falsua, fidsisslmus,/a^e. 
Jndj^tus, inclytisrimus, renowned, 
Invicius, invictisslmus. invincible, 
Meritus, meritisslmus (rarely used), 
deserving, 

« 

3. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative : — 

ApTicus, apricissTmus, sunny, Fidus, ^diaslmas, faithful. 

Bellus, hellisslmusy^ne. Invltus, invitisslmus, unwHUng, 

Comis, comisslmus, courteous. Novus, novissimus, new, 

Diverstts, diversisslmus, different, Vetus, veterrlmus, old, 

4. The following want the terminational superlative : — 



Adolescens, adolescentior, ") -.-..-^ 
Juvenis, junior, ) young, 

Al&cer, aiacrior, active, 
Coecus, coBcior, blind, 
Diutumus, diutumior, lasting 
JejQnus, jejunior,/a«ttY^. 
Infinltus, infinitior, unlimited. 



Ingens, ingentior, great. 
Licens, licentior, extravagant. 
Longinquus, longinquior, distanL 
Opimus, opimior, rich. 
Procllvis, proclivior, > inclined 
Pronus, pronior, 3 downwards, 
sequior, worse. 



See ^110 
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Propinqaus, propinquiori neighbor' Senez, senior, old* 

vug, Silvester, or silveitrifl, silvestiior, 
Saluteris, salutarior, salutary. woody. 

Satis, siiffidmU; satius, prgerable. Sinister, sinisterior, left. 

Satur, saturior,yi(U. Supinus, supinior, lying on the hack. 

The superlative of juvinis and adolescens is supplied bv minimus natu^ 
joangest ', and that of senex by maximus ruUu, oldest. The comparatives 
minor natu and major natu sometimes also occur. 

Most adjectives also in i^. dUs, and HUSf and many in dnus, ivif, and 
inquMSf have no terminational superlative. 

5. Many adjectives have no terminational comparative or su- 
perlative. Such are, 

(a.) Adjectives in bunduSy imus, inus (except divintts), t^rus, most in 
ivtiSy and in us pure (except ^us). Yet arduuSj assiduus^ egregius, exig^ 
uus, industriuSy perpetuus, ptus, strenuus, and vacuus, have sometimes a 
terminational comparison. So, dropping t, noxior, innoxior, sobrior. 

(b.) The following — almus, calvus, carvus, cicur, claudus, deginer, detlrus^ 
dispar, egenus, impar, invidus, lacer, memor, mirus, pradlttis, pracox, nt- 
dis, salvus, sospes, mdgdris, impHger, superstes, nudus, and some others. 

^ 127* The comparative and superlative may also be 
fi)rmed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis, more, and 
maximh, most; as, idoneus, fit; magis idoneus, maxtme idoneus, 

VoMe, imprimis, ctpprime, admddum, d^c, and the prepositions 
pr<B and per, and sometimeQ perquam, prefixed to an adjective, 
denote a high degree of the quality. 

The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing etiam, 
even, or yet ; and that of both comparative and superlative, by 
prefixing longk, or muUo, much, far ; as, long^ nebilisstmuSf 
longe melior ; iter muUofacilius, multo maxima pars. 

Qtuim before the superlative renders it more emphatic; as, 
qudmdoctisstmus, extremely learned ; qudm celerrtme, as speedily 
as possible. 

All adjectives whose signification admits of different degrees, 
if they have no terminational comparison, may be compared by 
means pf adverbs. 

Instead of the comparative and superlative degrees, the posi- 
tive, with the prepositions prce, ante, prceter, or supra, is some- 
times used; as,^r<8 nobis beatus (Cic), happier than we; ajite 
alias pulchritudine insignis (Liv.), most beautiful. Sometimes 
the preposition is used in connection with the superlative ; as, 
ante alios pulcherrimus omnes (Virg.) 

Among adjectives which denote an invariable quality or 
limitation, and which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those 
denoting matter, time, number, possession, country, part, inter- 
rogation ; also compound? of j«g7im, somnus, gero, undfero, and 
many others. 
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DERIVATION OP ADJECTIVES. 

^ 128* DeriTati?e adjecti?es are formed chiefly from 
noimsy from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

L Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called 
denominatives. The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination etis, added to the root, denotes the ma- 
terial of which a thing is made ; as, aureus , golden ; argenteus, 
of silver ; Ugneus, wooden ; vitreus, of glass ; from aurum, 
argeniumy &^c. 

The termination inus has sometimes the same meaning ; as, 
adamantinus, of adamant ; cedrvnus^ of cedar ; from adamas 
and cedrus. So enus ; as, terrenus^ of earth, from terra. 

The termination eus is found only in possessives of Greek 
origin; as, AchiUeus^ of Achilles; Saphocleus, 6lc, 

2. The terminations dlis, aris, elis^ His, attlis, icius, tcusy ius, 
et^«, and tnt««, denote belonging or relating to; as, capitdlis, relat- 
ing to the life ; from caput, 

BoeamitidliSj regdlis ; ApoUindriSy con3uldriSjpopul4lris ; dvlliSf hostiUs, 
juvenilis; oquaHlUyfluviatilis; tribunicitiSfpatricius; belHcuSj civtcuSf Get" 
manicus ; accusatoritUy imperatorius, regius ; canlnusy equinuSf feriftus } 
from comitia, rex, Apollo, consul, pojAlus, civis, &c. 

The termination His sometimes expresses character; as, 
hostilis, hostile ; pueriUs, boyish ; from hostis and puer, 

3. The termination arius generally denotes profession or oc- 
cupation; as, argentariuSy a silversmith; from argentum; — 
coriarius, statuarius; from corium and statua. When added to 
numeral adjectives, it denotes how many, parts a thing con- 
tains. See § 121, 4. 

Some of this class are properly substantives. 

4. The terminations osus and lentus denote abundance, fril- 
ness; as, animosusy ivWoi co\xxhgQ\fraudulentus,giyeii to fraud; 
from animus and fraus. So lapidosus, vinosus, turbulentus, 
violentus. Before lentus, a connecting vowel is inserted, which 
is commonly u. 

Adjectives of this class are called amplificativts. See § 104, 13. 

5. From adjectives are formed diminutives in the same man- 
ner as from nouns ; as, dulciculus, sweetish ; duriusculus, some- 
what hard ; from dulcis and durus. So lentulus, miseUus, par* 
vulus, &c. See § 100, 3, and § 104, 12. 

6. From the names of places, and especially of towns, are 
derived adjectives in ensis, inus, as, and dnuSy denoting of or 
belonging to such places 
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Tims ftom Mktnm bt fynaed Athmimmg, Athenian; ftom Ctumm^ (Urn* 
mnuU. In lilce mannn, ftom auirm and dreus come etutrmtiSf etremmt. 

Those in |im# are formed firom names of plaees ending in ta and ium; 
•^AnoMfAriaiKus ; CoMdium, CamdinHs; Ct^iioUum, CapUoUmu; Lathun^ 
LinmmM. Some names of towns, of Greek onrin, with other termiuatkms, 
also form adjeettves in imu ; as, TttrmUwn, liTtm»mu. 

Most of those in tu are fimned from nonns in tun; some fiom noons in 
m; nsy Arfmum, ^rplnas ; CapinOy Capiiuu, 

Those m Anus are formed from names of towns of the first declension, 
9t from certain common nonns; as, AUba^ Mbdums; Romay Ramdnus; 
CWflMB, Cumdwus; TTiebm^ Thebdnug ;—f(m9y foiUAwuM ; mant, mantdmis; 
urbSf wbdmu; oppidum, pppiddnus. 

AdjectiTes with the terminations anus and inus are also formed 
from names of men ; as, Sulla, Sulldnus ; Jugurtha, Jugurtkinus. 

Names of towns in poKs form adjectires in poUtdnus ; as^ 
NeapoUs, Neapolitdnus, 

Greek names of towns generally form adjectives in ius ; as, 
RhoduSj Rhodius ; Lacedismon, LactdtBmonius ; — ^but those in 
a form them in ams ; as, Larissa, LarisscBus ; Smyrna, Smyv' 
nous. 

7. A large class of derivative adjectives, though formed from 
nouns, have the terminations of perfect participles. They 
generally signify wearing ox furnished with ; as, 

' aUUuij winged ; barbdtuSj bearded ; gaUdius, hehneted ; aurituSj long- 
eared ; turrftus, turreted ; eomiUus, nomed ; from aia, barba, galea, 
maris, &jc. 

^ 129« II. Adjectives derived from verbs are called verbal 
adjectives. Such are the following classes : — 

1. The termination bundus, added to the first root of the 
verb, with a connecting vowel, which is commonly that of the 
verb, has the general meaning of the present participle ; as, 

errahundus, moribundus, from erro, mortar, and equi?alent to errans, 
moriens. In many the meaning is somewhat strengthened ; as, ffratulo' 
kundus, full of congratulations ; lacrimabundus, weeping profusefy. 

Most verbals in bundus are firom verbs of the first conjugation, a few 
from those of the third, and but one from the second and fourth re- 
spectively. 

Some verbid adjectives in eundus have a rimilar sense ; as, rvbicundus, 
vereeundus, from rubeo and verear. 

% The termination Idas, added to the root, especially of 
neuter verbs, denotes the quality or state expressed by the 
verb; as, 

tdgldMS, cold ; edUdus, warm ; madHdus, moist ; rapidus, rapid ; firom 
mlgeo, caUo, madeo, rapio. 

3. The termination bilis, added to the root of a verb, with 
its connecting vowel, denotes passively, capability, or desert ; as, 

anuiblUs, worthy to be loved; credihilis, deserving credit; placabUis, 
easy to be appeased ; from amo, credo^ plaeo. It is rarely active ; as, a' 
wuaHUs, Fhn. 

7 
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In adjeeilfM of thn fofm, derived frmn terba of the thixd ecH^ugatioD, 
the oonnectiii|^ vowel if t ; ■ometimes abo in those from verbs of the second 
conjugation, t is used instead of e; as, korriUUSf terriHUsj from korreo 
Mndterreo, 

This tenmnation is sometimes added to the third root, with a change of 
u into i; ha^fioMUa, eoetibiUsy tenaHfUiSy ^mJUeto (JKezu), &4i. 

4. The termination {^5, added either to the first root of a 
verb, or to the third root, after u is removed, has usually a pas- 
sive, but sometimes an active sense ; as, 

agilis, active ; flaalis, easv to be bent ; ducHUSf ductile ; sutiUs, sewed ; 
eocHUsy baked ; fertilise fertile ; from ago, &c. 

5. The termination ictus or itius, added to the third root of 
the verb, after u is removed, has a passive sense, as Jictitius, 
feigned ; conductitius, to be hired ; supposiiitius, substituted, 
from Jingo {fictu), &c. 

6. The termination ax, added to the root of a verb, denotes an 
inclination, often one that is faulty ; as, audax, audacious ; h^ 
quaz, talkative ; rapax, rapacious ; from audeo, loquor, rapio, 

^ 130. III. Adjectives derived from participles, and re- 
taining their form, are called participials ; as, amans, fond 
of; doctus, learned. 

IV. Some adjectives are derived from adverbs, and are called 
advet bials ; as, crastinus^ of to-morrow ; hodiemus, of this day ; 
from eras and hodie. 

V. Some adjectives are derived from prepositions, and may 
be called prepositionais ; as, contrUrius, contrary, from contra; 
posterns, subsequent, from post 

COMPOSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^131. Compound adjectives are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns; as, caprtpes, goat-footed — of caper and 
pes ; ignicomus, having fiery hair— of ignis and coma, 

2. Of a noun and an adjective ; as, noctivagus, wandering in 
the night — of nox and vagus. 

3. Of a noun and a verb ; as, comiger, bearing horns— of 
cornu and gero; letifer, bringing death— of letum and fero. 
So camivoruSy causidicus, ignivomus, lucijugus, particeps, 

4. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, aquavus, of the same 
age— -of eequus and €Bvum ; celertpes, swift-footed— of celer and 
pes. So centimdnus, decennis, magnanimus, misericorSf unan^ 
imis. 

5. Of two adjectives ; as, centumgemtnus, having a hun- 
dred arms ; muUicdvus, having many cavities. 
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6. Of an adjectire and a verb ; as, hrevM^pteMS, faking 
briefly— -of hrevis and hquor; magmftcus, magnificent — of mag^ 
nus and facio, 

7. Of an adjective and a termination; as, quaUscunque^ 
quotcunque, uterque. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or adjective, it usually adds i to its root Ifthe second word begins 
vith a vowel, an elision takes place; as, magnajnXmu&^^of mag' 
nus and animus, 

8. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, Jncarpor^ two-bodied— of bis 
and corpus, 

9. Of an adverb and an adjective ; as, malefidus, unfaith* 
ful ; mahsdnus, insane. 

10. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, benrftcus, beneficent— of 
bene Bnd facio; malevdlus, malevolent— of male and volo. 

11. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, amens, mad — of a and 
mens. So eonsors, deeSlor, deformis, implumis^ inermis, 

12. Of a preposition and an adjective ; as, conc&tmSf con- 
cave ; infidus, unfaithful. So improvidus, percdrus, prtidives, 
subaBndus, 

13. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, continuus^ continual— of 
con and teneo; insdus, ignorant — of in and scio. So pradpuus, 
promiscuuSf superstes, 

RxMARK. When the former part is a prepontion, its final oonionant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it; as, trnpriideuM^' 
of m and prudens. See § 196. 

PRONOUNS. 

^ 132. A pronoun is a word which supplies the place 
of a noun. 

There are eighteen simple pronouns :— 

Ego, /. Hie, this or he. Suns, hitf herSj iff, &e. 

Tu, thou. Is, that or he, Cujus ? whose 7 

Soi, of himself f &/&, Quis ? who 7 Noster, our, 

file, &at or he. Qui, who, Vester, your. 

Ipse, himself. Mens, my. Nostras, of mar country, 

Iste, that or he, Tnus, thy, Cujas ? of what cowUry 7 

Three of these — ego^ tu, and sui — are substantives ; the re- 
maining fifteen, and all the compound pronouns, are adjectives. 

Effo and £i£ are a species of appellatives of general application. Effo is 
used b J a speaker, to designate himself; fu, to designate the person whom 
be addresses. Ego is of me first person, tu of the second. 
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Syi is alae m gencnl appellative, of the third pecMm, and hat alwaya m 
reflexive aiffnification. The oblique cases of ego apd tu are also usea re- 
flexively, wheB the subject of the proposition is of the furst or second 
person. 

The remaining jmmoons are adjectives, as thev serve to limit the niean- 
inf of substantives ; and they are pronouns, because, like substantive 
pronouns, they may designate any object in certain situations or circum- 
stances. 

MeuSy fMtf, fiNtf , noater, vuter, and moatroB. have the same extent of ng^ 
nification as the substantive pronouns from which they are derived, and are 
equivalent to the genitive cases of those pronouns. 

Pronouns, like substantives and adjectives, are declined ; but 
they all want the vocative, except tu, meus, nosier, and nostras. 
Sui also, from the nature of its signification, wants the nomina- 
tive in both numbers. 

The substantive pronouns take tbe gender of the objects which 
they denote. The adjective pronouns^ like adjectives^ have 
three genders. 

SUBSTANTIVE PEONOUN& 

# 

^ 133* Tbe substantive pronouns are thus declined :— 

Singvlar, 
N, e'-gOy /• tUy libM. 



D. mi'-hi, U tu. tib'-i,* to thee. n\\3fX*toMm$df,^c. 

Ac me, me. * te, thee, se, himself^ d&c. 

V. tu, O thou. 



Ah. me, with wu. te^ with thee. se, with himself, d&c 

Plural 
N. nos, we. vos, ye or you. 



D. no'-bis, to us. vo'-bis, to you. sib'-i, to themselves, 

Ac, nos, us, vos, you, se, themselves, 

V, — — - vos, O ye or you. ----———— 

Ab, no'-bis, with us. vo'-bis, with you. se, with themselves. 

Remarks. 

1. Me and mi are ancient forms for niki. So imii' for mihine, Pen. 

2. The syllable met is sometimes annexed to the substantive pronoons, 
i n an intensive sense, either with or without ^; as, i^dfiMl,! myself; 

•See ^18,1 
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imikimet ipsiy fer mjsdfl It is not annexed, howevvr, to the genitives plural, 
nor to <» in the nominatiTe or vocative. In these cases o£ tu. ttUe or 
ttOXmet b ased. In the accusative and ablative, tett m the singrular, and 
MM in both numbers,- are employed intensively. MepUf med, and ted, for 
me and ts, and tis for ltts,^oocur in the comic writers. 

3. JWtffiilift and vestH^ are ocmtracted from nosMfruMf n^strdrumf and 
Mftrdrum, vettrdrvm. 

4. The i»epoaition ewm is affixed to the ablatives of these pronouns in 
both noml>ers ; as, hmoihi, no^tfOMH, dtc 



ADJECTIVE PKONOUNS. 

^ 134. Adjecti¥e pronouns may be divided into the 
following classes :~~^monstrative, intensive^ rtlative^ inter'- 
rogativCf indefinite^ possessive^ and patriaL 

NoTS. Some pronouns belong to two of these classes. 



DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative pronouns are such as specify what object 
is meant. 

They are iHe, iste, hie, and is, and their compounds, and are 
thus declined :— 



Singular. 

M. F. M 

N. ilMe, ilMa, U'-lud, 

G. U-li'-us,» il-li'-us, il-li'-us, 

D. ilMi, ilMi, ilMi, 

Ac il'-lum, il-lam, il'-lud, 

F. 

Ab. il'-lo. H'AL il'-lo. 



Plural 

M F. M 

il'-li, ir-lffi, ilMa, 

il-lo'-rum, il-la'-rum, il-lo'-ruin, 

U'-lis, UMis, ilMis, 
ilMos, ilMas, 



ilMis. ilMis. 



ilMa, 
ilMis. 



Iste is declined like ilk. 
Singular. Plural. 



M F. JV. 

JV. hie, haec, hoc, 

O. hu'-jus, hu'-ju8, hu-jus, 

2>. huicf, haic, huic, 

Ae. huno^ hanc, hoc, 

Ah. hoc. hac. hoc. 



M 


F. 


jsr. 


hi, 


hse. 


hsec. 


ho'-rum. 


ha'-rum. 


ho'-rum, 


his. 


his, 


his. 


hos. 


has. 


hsec, 


his. 


his. 


his. 



See 6 16. 

7* 



t Pronouneed kike. See f 9 
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Singuiar, 

M. F. M 

N. is, c'-a, id, 
O. e'-jus, e'-jufl, e'-jus, 
D. ef-i, ef'i, e'4, 
Ac, e'-um, e'-«ni, id, 

Ah e'-o. e'-i e'-o. 



M» F, JVt 

i'-i, c'-ae, e'-t, 

e-o'-rum, e-a'-rum, e-d'<^um, 

i'-iswe'-is, i'-is or e'-ii, i'-is or e^-^i, 

e'-os, e'-as, e'-a, 

i'-i» ore'-is. i'-i« or c'-is. i'-is or e'-is. 



JUmarJcs. 

1. Instead of iKe, oQii« was anciently used; whence olU in Viripl. lUm 
fern., for Ulms and tUi, is fbuid in Laeretius and Cato, as also hme for km 
in Plautas and Terence. Eii for a, tm for emu, and ibis and »Uic# for tti^ 
occur in Plautus ; and «e, fern., for et. and edbus for ut, in Cato. 

2. From ecee,lo! and the accusatiye of iZ2e, isfei and i«,are formed eeeU- 
luaif eeciUam, eedUud, eeemnj eeeam, &c,, in hoth numbers. EedUum is 
sometimes contracted into ellum. Ecea, nom. fern., also occurs. 

3. Istic and Wic are compounded of isU hie, and iUe hie. The fi>mm 
sometimes retains the aspirate, as istkU, They are more emphatic than UU 
and iste. 

Jsdc is thus declined :— 



M. 

A*, isf-ic, 
>9c. ist'-unc, 
jib, ist'-oc. 



Singular, 

F. JV. 

ist'-ec, ist'-oo, or ist'-ne, 

ist'-anc, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc. 

isf-ac. ist^-oc 




iUic is declined in the same manner. 

4. Ce, intensive, is sometimes added to the several cases of Ate, and 
rarely to some cases of the other demonstrative pronouns ; as, hvjusee^ 
hosee, hasce, hisee ; iUdce, ist&ce^ tjusee^ istaece^ usee : in gen. pi. honmet 
or horunCf &c. When ne, interrogative, is also annexed, ee becomes ct; as, 
hae^nt, hos(^iu^ hisdlTU ; istucdins^istacdlns^istosdLne ; UUcdlne^iUanc^ne* 

5. To the genitives singular of the demonstrative and relative pronoons, 
modi^ the genitive of mo&Sy is often annexed, either with or without an 
intervening particle ; as, kujusmMi^ or kujuseemiidi^ of this sort ; mfjus- 
tnddif Sui, 

6. Dem is annexed to is, forming tcfem, the same^ which is 
thus declined : — 



Jf. 

G. 
D. 
Ae, 
V. 



i'-dem, 
e-jus -dem, 
e-I'-dem, 
e-un'-dem, 

e^-dem. 



Singtdar, 

F. 

e'-&-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-r-dem, 
e-an'-dem 

•-t'-dem. 



if-dem, 
e-jus^-oenij^ 
e-r-dem, 
i'-dem, 

e'v-wom. 



^136. 
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M. 

O. e-o-nm'-dem. 

^- I i-if'-dam, J 
wie. ewM'-dem. 

K. 

^ C e-ii'-dem, fff > 
•^' { i-it'-deiii. 3 



Piund. 

F. Jf. 

e-e'-dem, e'-ft-deniy 

e-a-nm'-dem, e-o-ran'-deni| 

C e-is'-dem, m* ) C ••is^-deniy or 

( i-up'-deniy > C i-ui'-deiii, 

e-as'-dem, e'-ft-dena, 



( i-is'-dem. 



i^-daoi. 



NoTx. In oompoond prommnf , m before d if ehtaged iato »; aii 



INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 135. Intensive pronouns are such as serve to reader 
an object emphatic. 

To this class belong ipse^ and the intensive compounds 
already mentioned. ^^ 133, 2, and 134, 4. 
Ipse is thus declined : — 

Phtna. 

M. F. . JV. 

ip'-si, ip'-ssB, ip<-sa, 



Singular, 

M. F. jsr. 

N. ip'-se, ip'-sa, ip'nsum, 
Q. ip-sl'-us^ ipHsl'-uSy ip-si'-us, 
D. ip'-ei, ip'-si, ip'nsi, 
Ac ip'-sum, ip'-sam, ip-sum, 

V. 

ii6.ip'-so. ip'-s&. ip'-so. 



ip-sd'-rum, ip-6a'-rum,ip-sd'-rum, 
ip'-sis, ip^Hsis, ip'-sis, 
ip'-sos, ip'-sas, ip'-sa^ 

ip^Hsis. ip'-sis. ip'HEiis. 



Rtmorlci. 

1. Ip»e if eommonly •ubjoined to nooni or pronomif ; ae, JtqfUer ipm^ 
fK tpte, Jupiter hiniBelf, A«. 

S. A nominaUve tpM», anda euperlatiye ^MitHiiittf, hia very ael^ aie 
found in eomic writera. 

3. The eompounda eapse^ eampsty and reapse, are eontracted for ed yf$if 
tJpMin, and re ^sA. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 



^ 136* Relative pronouns are such as relate to a pre- 
ceding noun, or pronoun. 

Thej are jtft, who, and the compounds quicun^^ue and giftf- 

gifts, whoei^. 

In a general aenae. the demonatrative pronoona are often relatiToe ; hoft 
tlw name ia commonly appropriated to thoae abore apeeified. They aerve 
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to introdiice a iiToporiUon,limitiii|r or explaining a preoeding noun or pro- 
noun, to whicb they relate, and which is called tne antecedent. 

Qui is thus declined :— 



Singular. 






Plural 




JH F. 


M M 


F. 


AC 


N. qui, quae, 


quod, 


qui. 


qus. 


que. 


G. cu'-jus, cu'-jos, 


cu'-jus, 


quo'-ram, 


qua'-runii 


quo^-nim^ 


J), cui,* cui, 


CUl, 


qui'-bus, 


qui'-bus, 


qui'-bus. 


Ae. quern, qaam, 


quod, 


quos. 


quas. 


qujB, 


Ab.quo, qui. 


quo. 


qui'-bus. 


qui'-bus. 


qui'-bus. 




Remarks. 







1. Qui is sometimes used for the ablatiye singular, in all genders, and 
rarely for the ablative plural. To the ablatives quo, qud. and qui, cum m 
sometimes annexed ; but it is usually placed before the ablatiye plural. 

2. Quels and quis are sometimes used in the dative and ablative plural 
for quibus. Cujus and cui were anciently written quojus and quou 

Quicunque, or quicuTnque, is declined like qui. 

Qut is sometimes separated from cunque, by the interposition of (me or 
more words. 

Quisquis is thus declined : — 

Singxdar. PltwdL 

JH. F, JV*. M. 



A*, quis'-quis, quis'*quis, quid'-quid, 

Jie, quem'-quem, quid'-quid, 

Jib. quo'-quo. qua'-quA. quo'-quo. 



Jf, qui'-qui, 

/>. qui-bus'-qul-bns. 



Note. Quicquid is sometimes used for quidqmd. Quiqui for pdtqms 
occurs in Plautus. 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 137* Interrogative pronouns are such as serve to 
inquire which of a number of objects is intended. 

They are 

O uianam A^^^ ^^ ^ Ecquis ? J Cujus ? whose ? 

Qui p ' s Ecquisnam •'St' dtny one 7 Cujas ? of what 

Quinam ? \ ^^*<^ ^ ^^^^ ^ Numquis ? 3 country f 

I. Quis is commonly used substantively ; qui^ adjectivelj. 
Qui is declined like qui the relative. 

* Pronounced ki 3ee ^9. 
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Quis is thus dedmed : — 



Plural 

M. F. a: 

qui, qua, qua, 

quo'-rum, qu&'-ruin, quo'-mm, 

qui'-buB, qui'-biu, qui'-bua, 

quoB, quaa, qun, 






Ac quein, qu&na, quid, 
Ah. quo. qu&. quo. qui'-bus, qai'-bus. qni'-bni. 
Remarkt on %nis and 401. 

r quia, in all genders, u il ii fix' 

(e.) Q «a the lipiiBoatiai) of indefinite pronDDiui 

(■ome 01 lAeTM, «■, nc, n«u,nut,i«ftR, ^uo, guonto, 

fM«t,u reiuedin thewnieoffiMluf what loitP 

3. The cmnponnds qminam and ^hukim hare t&e ugnificstioa 
sod declension of qms and ^' respectivelj. 

3. Eequis and jntm^iiii, (» tatnquit, aie declined and used 
like quis. 

I found in the nominatiTe fingxilar fbminine } and 
th qvu il titutfHa. 

10 occur, declined like the InteiiogatiTe fat, ud, 
■ill J. 

ecliacd like ee^ms; but it ia feund aaVj in 
th nominative in all genders, and in the ablai* 

til 

ifective: — 

Angular. PbmU. 



ke an adjective of one termination ; 
d in the genitive and accusative sin- 

!io he ie. Qu, u 

loMi who be ia. 
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INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

^ 188. Indefinite pronouns are such as denote an ob- 
ject, in a general manner, without indicating a particular 
individual. They are 

AHquifl, some one, Quisqaam, anyone, Quidam, a certain one, 

Siquis, tf' any. Quispiam, some one, Quilibet, > any one you 

N^uis, lest any. Unusqmsque, eaek, Quiyia, ) ]^Mue, 

Quigque, eoery one, Aliquipiam, any^ some, 

1. AUqms is thus declined : — 

Smgtdcar. 

M. F, JV. 

JV*. al'-I-quis, al'-I-qua, al'-I-quod, or quid, 

O, al-i-ca'-ju8, al-i-co'-jus, al-i-ca -jus, 

J). al'-I-cuiy al'-I-cui,, al'-i-cm, 

Ac. al'-f-quem, alM-quam, al'4-quod, or quid, 

r , ^^^mm^^^mm^^ ^•^■a^BBB^vaa ^■^••■^^■Bn^^BBv 

M, al'-I-quo. al'-I-qnft. al'-X-quo. 

PluraL 

M, F, JV. 

A*. alM-qui, al'-I-quie, alM-qna, 

O, al-i-quO'-nim, al-i-qu&'-min, al-i-qu5'-ram, 

D, a-liq'-ul-baa,* a-liq'-ul-biu, a-Iiq'-uX-buB, 

Jle, al'-I-quos, al'-i-qoas, al'-I-qua, 
V. 



Ab. a-liq'-ul-bu8. a-liq'-ni-biui. a-liq'-ni-biu. 

2. Siquis and nequis are declined in the same manner. 

But they sometimes have qu4B in the nominb,tive sinffular feminine. 

Al^ui, siqtdf and nequi, are found for atiqtds, &c., and the ablatiyes aHqmi 
and stqui also occur. 

Ahmtid, siquid, and nemddy like quid, are used substantively ; aHquod^ 
Ac,f uke quodf are used adjectiTely. 

3. Quisque, qmsquam, and quispiam, are declined like quis. 

But in the neuter singular, quisque has quodqwy otddque, or qtiicgue ; 
gmsquam has quidqiuim or qidcqtiam ; and quispiam nas quodpiam, quid- 
piam, or quipptam. 

Qitisquam wants the plural, and quispiam is scarcely used in that num- 
ber, except in the nominative feminine, qmBpiam. 

4. Unusquisque is compounded of unus and quisque, and both 
words are declined. 

Thus wnusquisquCy umuseujusque, unicuique, unumquem,que, S[>c, The 
neuter is unumquodque^ or unumquidque. It has no plural. 

5. Quidam, quiUhet, and quivis, are declined like ^t, except 
that they have quod, or quid, in the neuter. 

Quidam has usually n before d in the accusative sing^ar and genitiye 
plural ; as, quendam, quorundam, &c. 



* Pronounced a-lW-we-bui, See $$ 9, ana 19, 4. 



^ 
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POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 139* The possessive are derived from the substantive 
pronouns, and from quis, and designate something beicmg- 
ing to their primitives. 

They are mens, tuus, suus, noster, vester^ and cufus. Meus, 
imuSy and suns, are declined like bonus, (^ 105.) Meus has in 
the vocative singular masculine mi, and very rarely meus, 

Cujus is also declined like bonus ; but it is defective. See 
§ 137, 5. 

Noster and vester are declined like^'^^^r. See § 106. 

Remarks. 

1. The termination pte intensive is sometimes annexed to the ablative 
fingular of the possessive pronouns ; as, suopte pond^re, by its own weight ; 
suapte manu, bj his own hand. 

2. Suus, like its primitive sui, has always a reflexive signification. These 
pronouns are hence called reflexive. Meus, tuus, noster, and vester, are also 
used reflexively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or 
second person. See § 132. Met is sometimes annexed to meus^ &c. 

PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 

These are nostras and cvjas. See § 137, 6. They are de- 
clined nice adjectives of one termination ; as, nostras, nostrdtis. 



VERBS 

^ 140. A verb is a word by which something is af- 
firmed of a person or thing. 

That of which any thing is affirmed is called the subject 
of the verb. 

A verb either expresses an action or state ; as, puer legit, the 

boy reads ; virtus lauddtur, virtue is praised ; equus currit, the 

horse runs ; aqua calet, the water is warm ; — or it connects an 

attribute with a subject ; as, terra est rotunda, the earth is round. 

All verbs belong to the former of these classes, except sum, I am, the 
most common use of which is, to connect an attribute with a subject. 
When so used, it is called a copida, 

^ 141." Verbs are either active or neuter, 

I. An active verb expresses such an action as requires 
the addition of an object to complete the sense; as, amo te, 
I love thee ; seqmtur consulem, he follows the consul. 

Most active verbs may express action in two ways, and, for 
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this purpose, hare two ibmis, which ue caDed the oeHve and 
passive voices, 

1. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting 
ufom some person or thing, called the object ; as, pur kgit 
Mrumf the boj is reading a book. 

2. A verb in the passive voice represents the object as 
acted vpon bj the agent ; as, Uber kgUwr a puiro^ a book is 
read by the boy. 

RxMARX. Bj eomptrin^ the two jroeoedini^ ezainplefl, it wiU be leen 
that they hare the tame meaniiif^. The paasiTe voice maj thus be siib> 
•titated at pleasure for the active, by making the object of the active the 
subject of toe passive, and placing tne subject of the active in the ablative 
ease, with or without the preposition a or a&, according as it is a voluntary 
or involuntary agent The active form is used to direct the attention 
especially to the agent as acting ; the passive, chiefly to exhibit the object 
as acted upon. In the one case the object, in the other the agent, is fre- 
quently omitted, and left indefinite ; as, puer legitf the boy is reading, i. e. 
Ubrwm, UiiraSf &c., a book, a letter, Sm. ; virtus laudaturf virtue is praised, 
i. e. ab hominibus^ by men. 

The two voices are distinguished firom each other by peculiar 
terminations. 

^ 142. II. A neuter verb expresses such an action or 
state, as does not require the addition of an object to coBi- 

Flete the sense ; as, equus currity the horse runs ; ego sedeo, 
sit. 

Many verbs, in Latin, are c<^nsidered as neuter, which are usually 
^ translated by an active verb in English. Thus indtdgeoy I indulge, noeto^ 
I hurt, pareo, I obey, are reckoned among neuter verbs. In strictness, 
such veros denote rather a state than an action, and their sense would be more 
exactly expressed by the verb to be with an adjective ; as, *' I am indul- 
gent, 1 am hurtful,' ^&c. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually take 
an object after them, are yet active, since the object is omitted by an ellip- 
sis. Thus credo properly signifies to intrust^ and, in this sense, admits an 
object; as, ereda tUn salatem meam, I intrust my safety to you ; but it 
usually means to believe ; as, erede tnUiif believe me. 

Remark 1. Neuter verbs have, in general, only the form of 
the active voice. They are, however, sometimes used imper- 
sonally in the passive voice. 

2. The neuter verbs audeOf I d9ie,JidOf 1 trust, gaudeo, I rejoice, and 
tUeOf I am wont, have the passive form in the perfect and its cognate 
tenses ; as, autus mm, I dared. These verbs are called neuter passives* 

3. The neuter verbs vaptdo^ I am beaten, and veneo, I am sold, have an 
active form, but a passive meaning, and are called neutral passives, 

4. Some verbs, both active and neuter, have only the form 
of the passive voice. These are called deponent verbs, from <fe> 
pono, to lay aside, as having httd aside their active form, and 
their passive signification ; as, sequor, 1 follow ; morior, I die. 

Nora. Verbs are sometimes said to be lni3i«t(iv« and mliwisd^, fath« 
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tbaa actiye or neoter ; and rertM of motion are by some divided into 
acHv»-4ra$isUive and oeth^'intransiHve, according as they require, or do not 
reqoire, an object after them. 

To verbs, besides voices, belong moods, iemei, mmberif 
and persons. 

MOODS. 

^ |43. Moods are forms of the verb, denoting the 
moTmer of the action or state expressed by the verb. There 
are in Latin four moods — ^the indicative, the suAjtmcHve, the 
imperative, and the infinitive. 

1. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in independent and absolute assertions ; as, amo, I 
love ; amaboy I shall love. 

2. The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to express an action or state simply as conceived 
by the mind; as, n me obsecret, redibo; if he entreat me, 
1 will return. 

3. The imperative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, or entreating; as, ama, 
love thou. 

4. The infinitive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to denote an action or state indefinitely, without 
limiting it to any person or thing as its subject ; as, amare, 
to love. 

TENSES. 

^ 144. Tenses are forms of the verb, denoting the 
times of the action or state expressed by the verb. 

t. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past, and 
fiiture ; and, in each of these times, an action may be repre- 
sented either as going on, or as completed. From these two 
divisions arise the six tenses of a Latin verb, each of which is 
distinguished by its peculiar terminations. 

2. They are called the present, imperfect, future, perfect, 
pluperfect. Bud Jkture perfect tenses. 




tmue, 

PieaeBt C action ^ omdot, I have loved ; Peifect tense. 
Past < com- > amaviranif I had loved ; Pluperfect tetue. 
Future ^ pleted ; ) anuKHro, I ahaU have loved ; Fvture perfect tMiM. 

a 
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3. There is the same number of tenses in the passive voice, 
in which actions not completed are represented by simple forms 
of the verb, and those which are completed by compound fcmns. 

Pretieiit C action ^ amoTf I am loved ; Present tense. * 

Pa«t < not com« > amahar^ I was loved ; Imperfect tense. 
Future ^ pleted ; ) awAbor^ I shall be loved ; Fitture tense. 

Present C action ^ am&tus sum, otfidy I have been loved ; Peefeet teiue. 
Past < com- > amcU«# erom, or/ii2ram, I had been loved ; PUnperfect, 
Future ( pleted ; ) amSiMS ero, or fitirOf I diall have been loved ; Fulwre 

[Psffect. 

$145* I. The present tense represents an action as 
now going on, and not completed ; as, amo, I love, or am 
loving. 

1. Any existing custom, or 'general truth, may be expressed by this 
tense ; as, apud Parthos, signum datur tympdno ; among the Parthians, 
the sigrnal is given by a drum. A general truth is sometimes also ex- 
pressed by the perfect. 

2. The present tense mav also denote an action which has existed fi>r 
some time, and which still exists; as, totannosbeUa gero; for so many 
years I have waged, and am still waging war. 

3. The present tense is often in narration used for the perfect. It is 
then called the historical present ; as, desiliunt ex equis, provdlant in pri- 
mum ; they dismount, they fly forward to the front. 

II. The imperfect tense represents an action as going on 
at some past time, but not then completed ; as, amcAam, 
I was loving. 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeated or customary 
past action ; as, legebam, I was wont to read. 

2. It may also denote an action which had existed for some time, and 
which was still existing at a certain past time ; as, aitdiebat jamdidum 
v&iba ; he had long heard, and was still hearing the words. 

3. This tense is sometimes used for the present, in letters, with refer- 
ence to the time of their being read ; as, expect^am, I was expecting, 
(when I wrote). 

4. The imperfect also sometimes denotes the intending, preparing, or 
attempting to act at a definite past time. 

III. The future tense denotes that an action will be going 
on hereafter, without reference to its completion j amdbo, 
I shall love or be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just 
completed, or as completed in some indefinite past time ; 
as, amavi, I have loved, or I loved. 

In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite; in the 
latter, it is called-the historical perfect or perfect indefinite. 
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y • The pluperfect tense represents a past action as com- 
pleted, at or before the time of some other past action or 
event; as, littera^ scripseram, antequam nuncius venit ; 1 
had zmritten the letter, before the messenger arrived. 

VI. The future per feet tense denotes that an action wiH 
be completed, at or before the time of some other future 
action or event ; as, ciim ccenayero, praficiscar ; when I shall- 
have suppedf I will go. 

This tense is often, but improperly, oalled the future subjunctive. It has 
the signification of the indicative mood, and corresponds to the second Jiir 
fwreinEngUsh. 

Note. The present, imperfect, and future tenses passive, in English 
do not express tne exact sense of those tenses in Latin, as denoting an ac- 
tion which is, was, or will be, going on at a certain time. Thus laudor 
signines, not '' I am praised," but ^ I am in the act of being praised,'* or, 
if such an expression is admissible, " I am being praised." 

Remark 1. The six tenses above enumerated are found only 
in the indicative mood. 

2. The subjunctive mood has the present and past, but no 

future tenses. 

The tenses of the subjunctive mood have less definiteness of meaning, 
in reffard to time, tlian those of the indicative. Thus the present and per- 
fect, besides their common signs, may or can, may have or can have, must, 
in certain connections, be translatedf by migrfu, could, would, or should ; 
might have, could have, dui. The tenses of Uiis mood must often, also, be 
translated by the corresponding tenses of the indicative. For a more full 
account of the signification of the tenses of the subjunctive mood, 
see §260. 

3. The imperative mood has but one tense, which is called 
the present, but which, from its nature, has a reference to the 
future. 

4. The infinitive mood has three tenses — ^the present, perfect, 
and future ; the first of which denotes an incompIete,the second 
a completed action, and the last an action to be performed. 

NUMBERS. 

^ 146. Numbers are forms of the verb, denoting the 
unity or plurality of its subject. Verbs, like nouns, have 
two numbers — the singular and the plural. 

PERSONS. 

^ 147. Persons are forms of the verb, appropriated to 
the different persons of the subjec* and accordingly called 
the first, second, and third persons. 
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1. As the imperative mood expresses the action which a secsond 
or third person is required to perform, it has terminations cor- 
responding to those persons only. 

2. The signification of the infinitive mood not being limited to 
anj subject, it admits no change to express either number or 
person. 

3. The following are the terminations of the difierent persons 
of each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods in both 
voices : — 



Active. 


Passive. 




Person. 1. 2. 3. 


1. 2. 


3. 


Singular, — s, t; 


r, ris, 


tur ; 


Plural, mus, tis, nt. 


mur, mini. 


ntun 



These may be called personal terminations. 

Rbmark 1. The fint person singular, in the active voice, ends either ia 
m or in a vowel. 

2. The perfect indicative active is irregular in the second person unga- 
lar, and in one of the forms of the third person plural. 

3. The passive form above given applies to the simple tenses only. 

4. The pronouns of the first and second persons are seldom expressed 
in Latin as subjects of a finite verb, the several persons being sufficiently 
durtinguished by the terminations m the verb. 



PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINEa 

^ 148. 1. A participle is a word derived from a verb, 
and partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an 
adjective. 

Like a verb, it has difierent voices and tenses ; like an adjec- 
tive, it has declension* and gender; and like both, it has two 
numbers. 

Active verbs have usually yiwr participles — ^two in the active 
voice, a present and a future; as, amans, loving; amatHrus, about 
to love; — and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a future; 
as, amdtus, loved, or having been loved ; amandus, to be loved. 

Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice. 

Deponent verbs, both active and neuter, may have the partici 
pies of both voices. 

2. Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique cases, 
and expressing the action or state of the verb. Like other ab- 



« See $^ 105 and 111. 
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atraet nouns, they are found only in the singular number ; as, 
amandif of loving, &c. 

3. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension in 
the accusative and ablative singular ; as, umdtum^ to love ; tundtu, 
to be loved. The supine in um is called the former supine ; that 
in u, the latter. The former b commonly used in an active, ^e 
latter in a passive sense. 



CONJUGATION. 

^ 149* The conjugation of a verb is the regular forma- 
tion and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

There are four conjugations, which are characterized by 
the vowel before re in the present of the infinitive active. 

In the first conjugation, it is a long ; 

In the second, e long ; 

In the third, e short: 

In the fourth, i long. 

Note. Doy dare, to give, and such of its compounds as are of the first 
conjugation, have d short before re. 

^ 150. A verb consists of two parts — the root, and the 
verbal termination, 

1. The root of a verb consists of those letters which are not 
changed by inflection; as, am in amo, amd5am, amov^nm, 
9mdtus. This may be called the general root. 

2. There are three special roots, from which, by the ad- 
dition of certain terminations, all the parts of the verb are 
readily formed. The first of these roots is found in the present 
of the indicative, and is the same as the general root ; the sec- 
ond is found in the perfect ; and the third in the supine, or per- 
fect participle, 

3. In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the second root is formed by adding, respectively, dv, ev, 
and iv, to the general root ; and the third root by a similar ad- 
dition of at, it, and it. 

Many verbs, however, in these three conjugations, form their 
second and third roots irregularly, as do almost all in the sec- 
ond, a great part adding u and it, instead of ev and it. 

4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the 
same as the first, or is formed from it by adding s ; the third 
root is formed by adding t. See ^ 171. 

8» 



« 
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NoTX. In the second and fourth conju^tions, e and t before 9 are 
eonsidered as belonging not to the root, but to the termination. In Terb* 
whose second or third roots are formed irregularly, the general root often 
•ndergoes some change in the parts derivedfrom them. 

5. The vowel which unites the general root with the remain- 
ing letters of the verb^ is called the connecting vowel. Each 
conjugation^ except the thirds is, in a great degree, dbtinguished 
by a peculiar connecting fowel, which is the same as character- 
izes the infinitives. See ^149. 

In the third conjugation, the connecting yowel is generally e or i. In 
the second and fourth conjugations, and in verbs in io of the third, a sec- 
ond connecting yowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the 
conjugation ; as, a in doceant, u in eapmntf dx. 

In verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 
necting vowel often disappears, or is changed in the parts derived from 
those roots ; but it is almost always found in the parts derived from the 
first root. 

^151* 1. From the ^r5^ root are derived, in each voice, 
the present, imperfect, and future indicative ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, the imperative, and the present infinitive 
From this root are derived also the present participle, the gerund, 
and the fiiture participle passive. 

2. From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the 
perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative; the perfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. 

3. From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in um, and the future participle, the latter of which, with 
the verb esse, constitutes the future infinitive. 

From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the supine in 
u, and the perfect participle, from the latter of which, with the 
verb sum, are formed all the tenses which in the active are de- 
rived from the seccmd root The future infinitive passive is 
formed fi-om the supine in urn, and iri, the present infinitive 
passive of the verb eo, to go. 

4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in um/^ and 
the present infinitive, are called the principal parts of the verb, 
because fix)m the first three the several roots are ascertained, 
and from the last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. 
In the passive voice, the principal parts are the present indica- 
tive and infinitive, and the perfect participle. 

^152. The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, in all the conjugations. By annexing these 
10 the several roots, all the parts of a verb may be fcmned. 

* Aa the supine in tan is wanting in roost verbs, the third root must often be deter- 
mined from the perfect participle, or the future participle acUve. 
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In mnaljxiii^ a y^f ^> ^ ▼cnee, penon^uid nmnber, are aacertained bj tba 
ftrmmal termmationi. See § 147, 3. The conjugation^ mood, and tenaci 
are, in general, determined bj the letter or letters which intervene between 
the root of the verb and those terminations. Thus in amabAmua, mu» de* 
notes that the verb is of the active voice, plural number, and first person ; 
ha denotes that it is of the indicative mood, imperfect tense; and the con- 
necting vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in ania- 
remim, wild denotes the ^asrive voice, plural numMr, and second person \ 
re, the subjunctive mood, miperfect tense ; and a, as before, the first conju- 
gation. 

Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and the personal ter- 
mination, does not preciselj determine the conjugation, mood, and tense, 
but onlj within certain hmits. In such cases, the conjugation may be 
learned, by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forms 
are alike m the same conjugation, thej can onlj be distinguished by the 
sense. Thus anUmus and doeemus have the same termination ; but, as 
amo is of the first, and doeeo <k the second conjugation, the former is de- 
termined to be the subj[unctive, the latter the mdicative, present Rtgar 
may be either future indicative, or present subjunctive-^Ie^mttf eiuier 
present or perfect indicative. 

^ 153* Sum, I am, is called an axaiHary verb, because it 
is used, in conjunction with participles, to supply the want of 
simple forms in other verbs. From its denoting existence, it 
b sometimes called the suhstaniivt verb. It is very irregular 
in those parts which, in other rerbs, are formed from the first 
root Its imperfect and future tenses seem to have been 
formed from Uie second root of some now obsolete verb, and 
to have been, not, as now, an imperfect and future, but a plu- 
perfect and future perfect It is thus conjugated : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pm. hdic Prea. hfi^ Perf. huKc F\d. Part. 
Sum, es'-se, ^-i, fU-tQ^-ras 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singnlar. Floral* 

1. sum, /am, su'-mus, toe ore, 

2. es, thou ari^ es^-tis, j/ef arty 

3. est, htia; sunt, Ikty art 

Imperfect. 

1. e'-ram, Iwaa^ e-r&'-mus, wt wtrt^ 

2. e'-ras, ikou wasi^ e-r&'-tis, ve tuere, 
a e^-rat, he was ; e'-rant, <£ey toere. 




* In tbe second person singular in English, the phural fonn you is eonmionly used, 

geept in solemn ascourse ; as, tt< «s, you are. 

t Tbe plural pronoun of the second person is either yt or you. 
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Future. shaU^ or mil. 

1. e'-ro, 1 shall be, er'-l-mus, we shaU he^ 

2. e'-ris, fhim wUi he, er'-i-tis, ye wiU be, 

3. e'-iity kt win be; e'-runt, &iy will be. 

Perfect, have heen^ or was. 

1. fu'-i, I have been, fli'-t-inuB, we have been^ 

2. fu-is'-ti, thou hast been, fu-is'-tis, ye have been, 

9L fu'-ity he has been ; fti-6'-runt or -re, they have fteen. 

Pluperfect. 

1. fb'-^ram, I had beetu fli-e-ra'-inus, we had been^ 

2L fu'-^mfl, thou hadst been, fu-e-ra'-tis, ye had been, 

3. fu'-^rat, he had been ; fu'-^rant, mey had been. 

Future Perfect, shall or will have. 

1. fb'-^rpy / shall have been, fu-ei^-I-mus, we shall have been. 

3L fu^-d-ria, thou wUl have been^ fu-er'-i-tis, ye wiU have been, 
3. ili'-^rity he wUi have been; fu^-^iinty they wiU have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may, or can. 

1. mo, I may be, si'-mus, we mav 6e, 

2. sis, thou mavst &e, si'-tis, ye may be, 

3. sit, Ae may be ; sint, Oiey may be. 

Imperfect, mighty could, wouidj or should. 

1. es'-sem, I wotdd be, es-s^-mus, we would be^ 

2. es^Hses, thou wouldst be, es-s^^-tis, t/e would be, 

3. es'-set, he would be ; es'-sent, mey would be. 

Perfect. 

1. fu'-^-rim, I may have been, fu-er'-f-mus, we mau have been^ 

2. fu'-f -lis, thou tnayst have been, fu-er'-i-tis, ye may have been, 

3. ^'-^-rit, he m^iy have been ; fu^-^-rint, they may have been. 

Pluperfect, might, covld, would, or should have. 

1. fu-is'-sem, / would have been, fb-is-s^^-mus, we would have been, 

2. fu-iF'-ses, thou wouldst have been, fu-is-sfe'-tis, ye wotdd have been, 

3. fii-is'-set, he would have been ; fti-is'-sent, they would have been. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

S. es, or es'-t<^ he tAou, es'-te, or es-to'-te, 5e jfe, 

8L efl'-to^ let him he; sim'-tOi let them he. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Preaent, esKHse, to he. 

Perfect, fu-is'-sey to have heen. 

Future, fu-ttk'-rus es'-se, to he ahout to he. 

PARTICIPLE. 
Future. lli-tQ'-ras, ahout to he. ' 

Remarks. 

^ lo4* 1. A present participle ens teemg to have been anciently 
used, and is now found in the compoonds absens, prtssens, and potens. 

2. The perfectyVa, and its deriyatiye tenses, are formed from an obsolete 
yWo, whence come also the participle futHruSf and an old sobjunctiye 
preweni fiiamffuasyfiuU; , yfuatU, 

3. From fuo are also derived the following : — 

3i<W. imperf. fo'-rem, fo'-res, fo'-ret; — — , , fo'-rent. 

Inf.frts, fo'-re. 

These forms seem to have been contracted from fu^rem^ 
d&c.y and yii^re. Forem is equivalent in meaning to essem, but 
fore has, in most cases, acquired ft future signification, equiva- 
lent to futurus esse. 

4. Siem, sieSy stety for sinif sis^ sit^ are found in ancient writers, as are 
also escU faterit, eseunt for erunt, vnd fitvirint for fuirint, 

5. Like sum are conjugated its compounds, except possum , 
bat|iro5tfiit has d after pro, when the simple verb oegins with 

e; as, 

Ind.j^es, pro'-sum, prod'-es, prod'-est, &c. 
tmperf, prod'-6-ram, prod'-6-ras, dtc. 

6. Possum is compounded of potis, able, and sum. They 
are sometimes written separately, and then potis is the same in 
all genders and numbers. In composition, is is omitted in 
potis, and t, as in other cases, coming before s, b changed into 
5. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, es of the simple 
verb is dropped, and f at the beginning of the second root. 
In every other respect, possum is conjugated like sum, wher- 
ever it is found; but the imperative, and parts derived from the 
third root, are wanting. 
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Freg. hid. Fro. h^f, Paf, hU, 

Pof^Hnmiy poe'HW, pot'-a-i, I C9n^ ot I am M9, 

mDIOATlYB. SUBJUNOnva. 

p^^ ( ^* pM -«im,pot'-ei, po^-eit, iVet. pos'-nm, &e. 

' > P. poa'-flQ-miui, pot-ei'-tb^ por'-rant Imptrf, pos'-iem, &». 

Iwftrj, pot^-«*ram, &c. Pe^. pot-u'-i-rim, dse. 

iW. pot'-4$-TO, Ao. Pii^i. pot-a-ia'-sem, &e* 

The foUowing fonm aie alio found ;— fMfetftin «nd possiem, Ac., for 
twtfim, 4m>.; poUsse fotfosf; foUttur for potest; and posntwr iotpaiuk. 



^155. FIRST CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE TOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Ind. Pres, Inf. Ptrf. Ind. Supine. 
Af'tao, a-ma'-re, a-ma'-vi^ a-ma'-tuin* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 



Sing. 


a'-mo, 




Ilove^ 




a'-masy 




thouUvesi, 




a'-mat^ 




he loves ; 


Plur. 


a-ma'-miuiy 




we lovCf^ s 




a-ma'-tis, 




ye lave. 




a'-mant, 




they love* 




Imperfect. 




Sing. 


a-ma'^bam, 




I was loving, 




a-ma'-bas, 




thou wast loving. 




a-ma'-bat, 




he was loving; 


Phir 


am-a-ba'-muSy 




we were loving. 




am-a-ba'-tis. 




ye were loving, 




arm&'-banty 




they were loving. 




Future. 


shall f 01 


' tvUl. 


Sing. 


a-ma'-bo^ 




I shall love, 




a-ma'-bis, 




thou wiU love. 




a-ma'-bit, 




he will love ; 


Plur. 


a-mab'-i-mus. 




we shall love. 




a-mab'-i-tis. 




ye wiU love, 




a-ma'-bunt. 




they will love. 



^ us. TSBM.— rimsT omiVQjmm, Aoxnrs* 



n 



Perfect loffed, or have hved. 



Phnr. if-maT'-i-mufly 

am-A-Te'-nint or -re. 

Pluperfect 

Smg. •-maT'-S-raiii, 

armar'-e-ras, 

a-may'-e-rat, 
PAcr. am-a-ye-ra'-mufly 

am-a-ve-ra-tisy 

a-maT'-S-rant, 



Ikaveloved, 
tk&u Juuihmtd^ 
he has kved; 
wehaoe laved, 
jr4 hmfe loved, 
tk^ have hved. 



I had laved, 
thou hadst loved, 
he had laved; 
we had loved, 
ye had loved, 
they had loved* 



Future Perfect, shall or will have. 



JSRMg. apmay'-^rOy 
a-mav'-^-riSy 
a-may'-S-rit, 

Pbar. am-a-yca^-l-dmsy 
am-a-yeV-i-tis, 
apmay'-S-rinty 



I shall have loved, 
thou wUt have lovodl^ 
he will have loved; 
we shall have laved, 
ye will have loved, 
they wiU have laved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



Stng. a'-roem, 
a'-raes, 
a'-mety 

Phtr. a-me'-mii8y 
a-me'-tisy 
a'-ment. 



may, or can. 

I may love, 
thou mayst love, 
he may love ; 
we may love, 
ye may love, 
they may love. 



\ 



Imperfect, might, could, would, or should. 

Smg. a-in&''*'remy I would love, 

a-miVres, thou wouldst lave, 

a-ma'-ret, he would love ; 

Phr, aTD-a-re'-maSy we would love, 

aro-a-re'-tisy ye would love, 

a^ma'-renty they would love. 
9 
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Perfect 

armav'-S-riiii, I matf luwe hvtd, 

acinav'-e-risy thou may$t have hvei^ 

a-mav'-d-rit, he may have loved; 

PhiT. am-a-yer'-lHBas^ we may have ioved, 

am-a-ver -1-tis, ye may have loved, 

a4naT'-^-riiity they may have loved. 

Pluperfect, mighty could, would, or should have. 

Sing, am-a-vis'-semy I would have loved, 

am-a-vis'-ses, thou wouldst have loved, 

am-a-vis'-sety he would have loved; 

Plur. am-a-yis-se'-muSy we would have loved, 

am-a-vis-se'-tisy ye would have loved, 

am-a-ris'-sent, they would have loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, a'-ma, or a-ma'-to, hve thou, 

a-ma'-to, ht him hve; 

Plur. a-ma'-te, or ain-a-to'*tey hve ye, 

a-man'-to, Ut them hve. - 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, a-ma'-re, to hve. 

Perfect, am-a-vis'-se, to have loved. 

Future, am-a-tu'-rus es^-se, to he about to hve, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, a'-mans, loving. 

Future, am-a-tu'-rus, about to hvo, 

GERUND. 

- G. a-man'-di, of loving, 

D. a-man'-do, to otferhmng^ 

Ac. a-man'-dum, hving. 

Ah. a-man'-doy hy hving. 

SUPINE. 
Former, a-ma'-tum^ to hve. 



^ 156. TVJBBS. — ^riRST COttJVQAHneB, PASflTK. 
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^156. 



PASSITE TOICE 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Indie. Pres. Infin. Perf. Part 
A'-mor, a-m&'-riy a-m&'-tm. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 



Sing, a'-mor, 

a-ma'-ris or -re, 

a-ma'-lur, 
P&cr. a-ma'-mur, 

a-mam'4-ni, 

a-man'-tUTy 



Imperfect 



Sing, a-ma'-bar^ 

am-a-ba'-ris or -re, 
an^-a-ba'-tur, 

Phtr. am-4i-ba'-mur, 
am-a-bam'-!-niy 
am-a-ban'-tury 



T am loved f 
thou art lovedf 
he is loved f 
we are loved, 
ye are loved, 
they are loved. 



I was loved, 
thou wast loved, 
he was loved; 
we were loved, 
ye were loved, 
they were loved. 



Future, shall or wiU be. 



JXng. a-ma'-bor, 

a-roab'-e-ris or -re, 
a-mab'-T-tur, 

Phtr. a-mab'-I-mur, 
am-a-bim'-T-ni, 
am-a-bun'-tur. 



/ shall he loved, 
thou wilt be loved, 
he will be loved; 
we shall be lovedf 
ye will be loved, 
they will be loved. 



Perfect, have been, or was. 



IXng. a-mi'-tus sum or fu'-i, 
arina'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
a-ina'-tus est or fu'-it, 

Pbir. a-ma'-ti su'-mus or fu'-?-mus, 
a-ma'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis^ 
a^ma'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re, 



I have been loved, 
thou hast been loved, 
he has been loved ; 
we have been loved, 
ye have been loved, 
they have been loved. 



Pluperfect. 

A a-ma'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had been loved^ 

a-ma'-tus e -ras or fu'-e-ras, thou hadst been loved^ 

a-4na'-tu8 e'-rat or fu'-^-rat, he had been loved; 

P. a-m&'-li e-r& -mu8 or fu-e^'-nraSy we had been hved^ 

a-ma'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'*tb, ye had been loved, 

a-m&'-li e'-rant or fu'-S-rant, they had been loved. 

Future Perfect, shall have been. 

S. a-m&'-tus e'-ro or fii'-S-ro, I shall have been loved, 

ipiiia'-tas eVris or fu'-e-ns, thou wilt have been lov^ 

a*ina'-tU8 e'-rit dr fu'-^-rit^ he win have been loved ; 

P. a-ma'-d er'-l-mus or fu-er^-I-mus, we shall have been loved, 

anna'-ti er'-l-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, ye will have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e'-runtor fu'-^-rint, they will have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present may or can be. 

Suig. a'-meTy I may be loved, 

^ a*me'*ri8 or -re, thou mayst be loved, 

a-me'-tuTy he may be loved ; 

Phtr. a-me'-mur, we may be loved, 

a-memM-niy ye may be loved, 

a-men'-tur, they may be loved. 

Imperfect, mighty could, would, or should be* 

JSing. a-ma'-rer, I would be loved, 

am-a-re'-ris or -re, thou wouldst be loved, 

am-a*re'-tur^ he would be loved; 

Phir. am-a-re'-mury we would be loved, 

am-a-rem'-l-ni, ye would be loved, 

am-a-ren'-tur^ they would be loved. 

Perfect. 

8. a-ma'-tus sim or fu'-6-rimy Imay have been loved, 

a-maA>tus sis or fu'-e-ris, thou mayst have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sit or fu'-S-rit, he may have been loved; 

P. a-ma'-ti si'-mus or fu-eP-I-mus, we may have been loved, 

a-m&'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, ye may have been loved, 

apin&<-ti sint or fu'-e-rint, they may have been laved. 
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Pluperfect, mighty catUdy wovldj or should have been. 



& a-ma'-tus es'-sera or fu-is'-sem, 
a-ma'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
a-ma'-tus es'-set, or fu-is'-set, 

J** arvna'-4i e»-se'-mus or fu-is-se -mus,; 
a-ma'-ti 63-86^-118 or fu-i»-se'-tis, 
a-ma^-ti ^-86nt or fu-is'-sent, j • 



/ would have 
Hum wouldst have 
he would have 
wte^ufp^hf have* 
ifhtaioidd have^ .^ 
tley.vot/dd have 



* -- 






^a ^ 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

&ng* arma'-re, or a-ma'-tory bethouloved^ 

a-ma'-tor, let him be loved; 

Pbtr. a-mam'*I-ni, be ye loved, 

a-man'-tory let them be loved, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, a-ma'-ri, to be loved. 

Perfect, 9rmk''ta3 es'nse or fu-is'-se, to have been loved. 
Future, arxna'-tum i'-ri, to be about to be loved. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Perfect, a-ma'-tus, 
Future, a-man'-dus, 



loved, or having been hved, 
to be loved. 



SUPINE. 
Latter, a-ma'-tu, to be loved. 

Formation of the Tenses. 



Ttom tiie first root, am, are 
derived 

Active, Passive. 
Jnd. ]jre$, amo, Brntn", 
»-*- imperf. amo^am, anui^ar, 
— — ftU, amdbo, amo^or, 
8ubf,pres. amem, 
^— iuvptrf. amdrem 
ImperaL ama, 
M.prtM. amr/rc. 



htf- 
Fax 



art, pret, 

fit- 



amaiu. 



amandL 



amcr, 
amdrer, 
snadre. 
amdn, 

Bxaandtts, 



9* 



From the second root. From the third 
amav, are derived root, amat, are 

derived 
Active, Passive, 

Ind. per/, amavt, amatus sum, &e. 
— • plup, nm&veram^.nmSilus erem, &c. 
— - fut. per/. mnavirOf am&ttw ere, See, 
Subj. per/ amav^rtm, amattw sim, &c. 
— jp/up. wmBxissemj amatt» essem. See, 
In/ per/ amavf^^e, amattM esse, «c 

From the third root, 
In/ Jul. amntunis esse, am&tumiri, 
Part./ut. amaiurtiSf 
— - per/ amattM, 

Form, Sup, am&ttim. Lot. Sti>. amfttu. 
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TKBB8.^-«Ecoin> oomouajauou 



^187. 



^ 157. SECX)ND CONJUGATION. 



c » *• 



' «- 






•Hf^TirJB nrO^CE. PASSITE TOICX. 

• ' - • » ^' • '* . 

■-''*':' HUNCaPAL PARTS. 



Pres. IruL Mo'-ne-o, 

Pr€f . Irf. mo-ne'-re^ 

Perf. Ind. mon'-u-i, 

/Skqmte. mon'-I-tam. 



Prei, Ind. nuy-ne^or, 
Pres. Inf. mo-ne'-ri, 
Perf.Pari. inoii'4-liis. 



INDICA'nVE MOOD. 



I advise. 

Sng. mo'-ne-o, 
mo'-nes, 
mo'-net; 

Pbw. mo-ne'-miui, 
mo-ne'-tisy 
nuy-nent. 



/ was advising. 

S. mo-ne'-bam, 
mo-ne'-basy 
mo-ne'-bat ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-muSy 
mon-e-ba'-tiSy 
mo-n^'-bant. 



Present 



lam advised. 

8inff. mo'-ne-or, 

mo-ne'-ris or ^re, 
mo-iie'*tur ; 

Phtr. mo-ne'-mury 
mo-nem'4-siy 
mo-nen'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



I was advised. 



S, mo-ne'-bar, 

mon-e-ba'-ris or -ie« 
mon-e-ba'-tur ; 

P, mon-e-ba'-mur, 
mon-e-bam'-f-niy 
mon-e4>au'-tur. 



Future. 



I shall or mil advise. 

S. mo-ne'-boy 

mo-ne'-bis^ 

mo-ne'-bit; 
P. mo-neb'-l-muSy 

mo-neb'-i-tis, 

mo-ne'-bunt. 



I shaU or win he advised. 

8, mo-ne'-bory 

mo-neb'-^^ris or •re, 

mo-neb'-I-tur ; 
P. mo-iieb'-!*mury 

mon-e-bim'-I-iu, 

mon-e-bon'-tur 



^ tB7. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect 



JadnUed^ ox haw adviud. 

& mon'-tt-i, 

mon-u-is'-tiy 

mon'-Q-it ; 
P. mo-nu'-l-inuSy 

mon-u-is'-tis, 

monm-e'-rttiit or -re. 



1 vfos or June hem adti$9d. 

S, mon'-l-tu8 sam or fa'-i, 
nion'4-tus es or fu-is'-ti^ 
nion'-!*tus eai or fu'-it ; 

P. mon'-l-ti sa'-nms or fu'4-miif, 
mon'4-ti es'-tis or fn-is'-tit, 
men -!-ti soat, fii-e'-rant or -re. 



I had advised. 

8. mo-nu'-S-raniy 
mo-iiu'-6-ras, 
mo-nu'-d-rat ; 

P. mon-i^e-ra'-mus, 
num-a-e-ra'-tisy 
mo-Du'-e-rant. 



Pluperfect. 

I had been advised. 

8, mon'-]t-tu8 e'-ram or {u'-^-ram, 
mon'-i-tus e'-ras or fu'-6-raSy 
mon'-i-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon'-!-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mas, 
mon'-I*ti e-ra -lis or fu-e-r&^-tis, 
mon'-l-ti e'-rant or fu'-^-rant. 



Future Perfect. 



I shall have advised. 

8. mo-nu'-^-ro, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-^-rit^ 

P. monm^r'-I^ntus, 
mon-u-er'-i-tis, 
mo^u'-^-rint 



IshaU have been advised. 

8. mon'-l-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
men -!-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-T-tus e'-rit or fu'-S-rit ; 

P. mon'-!-ti er'-i-mus or fu-er^-I-mus, 
mon'-i-ti er'-!-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, 
mon'-l-ti e'-runt or fu'-^rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



I may or can advise, 

8. mo'-ne-aniy 
nuy-ne-as, 
mo'-ne-at ; 

P. mo-ne-a'-muSy 
iiio-iie-a'«ti^ 
mo'-ne-an^ 



I may or can be advised. 

8. mo'-ne-ary 

mo-ne-fi'-ris or -re, 

mo-ne-a'*tur ; 
P. mo-ne-a'-mur, 

mo-ne-am'-f-niy 

mo-ne-an'-tar 
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▼EBBS. SECOND CONJUOATION. 



^ 167- 



ACTIVE. 

Imperfect. 

Imightf couldy wmtd^ or 
should advise. 

S, mo-ne'-rein, 

mo-ne^Hres, 

mo-ne'-ret ; 
P. mon-e-re'-muSy 

mon-e-re'-tis, 

mo-ne'-rent. 



PASSIVE. 



I mighty couldy wouldf or 
should be advised* 

8. mo-ne'-rery 

mon-e-re^-ris or -re, 

mon-e-re'-tur ; 
P. mon-e-re'-mur, 

mon-e-rem'-i-ni, 

mon-e-ren^-tur. 



/ may have advised, 

S, mo-nu'-e-riniy 
mo-nu'-6-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er'-i-mus, 
raon-u-er'-i-tis, 
rao-nu'-e-r:nt 



Imighty covJdy wouldy or 
should have advised, 

S. mon-u-is'-sem, 
mon-u-is'-ses, 
mon-u-is'-set ; 

P. mon-u-is-se -mus, 
mon-u-is-se-tis, 
mon-u-is-sent. 



Perfect 

I may have been advised. 



8, mon'-i-tiis sim -or^M^-rim, 
mon'-i-tus sis or fu'-S-ris, 
mon'-i-tus sit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon'-i-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-S"inu8y 
mon -T-ti si -tb or fu-er'-I-tis, 
mon'-i-ti sint or fu'-S-rint. 



Pluperfect. 

I mighty couldy wouldy or should 
have been advisei^ 

8, mon'-I-tus es'-sem or fu-is'Hsenr,'- 
mon'-i-tuB es'-ses or fn-is^-ses, 
mon'-i-tus es'-set or fu-is^-set ; 

P. mon'-i-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-ina% 
mon -i-ti es-se'-tis or fu-isHse'-tis, 
mon'-i-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



advise thou, ^ 

8. mo'-ne, or mo-ne'-to, 

mo-ne'-to ; 
P. mo-ne'-te, or mon-e-to'-te, 

mo-nen'-to. 



be thou advised, 

8 mo-ne'-re, or mo-ne'-tor, 

mo-ne'-tor ; 
P. mo-nem'-T-ni, 

iDo-nen'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres, mo-ne'-re, to advise. 
Perf. raon-u-is'-se, to have ad" 

vised, 
Fut. mon-i-tu'-rus es'-se, to be 

about to advise 



Pres. mo-ne^-ri, to be advised, 
Perf, mon'-l-tuses'-'se or fu-is'- 

\se, to have been advised, 
on-i-tum i'-ri, to be 
about to be -advised 



^ 168. 
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ACTIVE. 



PARTICIPUSS. 



PASSIVE. 



Prt$. fiHy-nens, advising. 
IkU, mon-i-tu'-ru8y aboui to 
advise. 



Perf. mon'-l4tt8| adpised, 
jFW. mo-nen'-duay to be ad^ 
vised. 



GERUND. 
G. mo-nen'-di, of advising, 
D. ino-nen'-dOy &rC. 
Ac. mo-nen'-duniy 
Ab. mo-nen'do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, mon'-i-tum, to advise, \ Latter, mon'AAvL, tohe advised. 

FoRBfATION OF THE TeNSES. 



Tnm the first root, hmm, mre 
derived, 

Active. Passht, 
Bid, preM. monao, moaeor, 
-^-^impetf. moD^&afMy mofoibar, 
——/ill. inoD^^, vaonibor, 
Bubj.mM, monaim, moneor,. 
tmperf.taiaairtmf non^rer, 
money iiioii<r«^ 
,frei. waooirt, maairif 
\pre9, maami, 

Oenmd, fmaamiL 




From the leeond From the tlurd root, 
root, monu, are jnonit, are 

derived| derived, 

Active, Passive, 

Jnd. per/, moaiu, monAiVB sum, dte« 
-— > TpUip, mowairamf macSitiB erain* Ate. 
•^-^^fuL perf, maoxJtrOf monltia ero, ece. 
Subf, perf, monu^rtm, monltitt tinii Ate. 
— * pti^ monaitMin, oMHiltiia essem. 4fee« 
htf, perf, taomttue, moaltitf eite, obc. 

From the third root, 
inf.fia, moiut&nif esse, moalltim in, 
Fart, fit, momtunu, 
— — * perf moaXnu, 

Farm Sup, monlltiM. laL Sap, monXtii. 



^168. THIRD CONJUGATION. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres, Ind, Re'-go, 

Pres, Inf, reg'-e-re, 

Perf, Ind. rex'-i, 

Sapine, rec'-tum. 



Pres, Ind. re'-gor, 
Pres, Inf. rc'-gi, 
Perf. Part, ree'-tui. 



IruU. 

Sng re'.go, 

re'.gi8, 

re'-git ; * 
Phr. reg^-i-muy 

reg-i-tis,» 

re'-gunt. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

I am ruled. 

Sing, re'-gor, 

reg'-e-ris or -re, 
reg'-i-tur ; 

Plur. reg'-I-mur, 
re-^im'Hf-ni, 
re-gun'-tur. 



IM 
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• active; 

I was ruling. 

S. re-ge'-bam, 

re-ge'-bas, 

re-ge'-bat ; 
P. reg-e-ba^-muSy 

reg-e-ba'-tis, 

re-ge'-bant. 

I ihall or ttfiU rule. 

8. re'-gam, 

re'-ges, 

re'-get ; 
P. re-ge'-rau8, 

re-ge'-tis, 

re'-gent 

I ruled or have ruled. 

rex-is'-ti, 
rex'-it ; 
P. rex'-f-musy 
rex48'-ti8, 
rex-e'-runt or -re. 



I had ruled. 

& rex'-^-ram, 
rex'-5-ras, 
rcx'-e-rat ; 

P. rex-c-ra'-mus, 
rcx-e-ra'-tis, 
rcx'-S-rant. 



PASSIVE. 

Imperfect 

I urns ruled. 

S. re-ge'-bar, 

reg-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
reg-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. reg-e-ba'-mur, 
reg-e-bam'-i-ni, 
reg-e-ban'-tor. 

Future. 

I shall or wiU be ruled. 

S. re'-gar, 

re-ge'-ris or -re, 

re-ge'-tur ; 
P. re-ge'-mur, 

re-gem-i-ni, 

re-gen'-tur. 

Perfect. 

I was or have been ruled* 

8. rec'-tus sum or fii'-i, 
rec'-tus es or fii-is'-^, 
rec'-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. rec'-ti su'-mus or fu'-f-mus^ 
rec'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
rec'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or 



Pluperfect. 

1 had been ruled. 

^8. rec'-tus e'-ram or fu'-S-ram, 
rec'-tus e'-ras or fii'-e-ras, 
rec'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 

P. rec'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
rec'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
rec'-ti e'^rant or fu'-S-rant. 



I shall have ruled. 

8, rex'-e-ro, 

rex'-^-ris, 

pcx'-e-rit ; 
P. rex-er'-!-mu8, 

rex-er'-l-tis, 

rex'-^rint. 



Future Perfect. 

I shall have been ruled. 

8. rec'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
rec'-tua e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
rec -tus e -rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. rec'-ti ^r'-!-mus or fu-er'-i-mus, 
rec'-ti er'Tl-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-runt or fu'-S-rint 



^ 168. TEBBB. THIRD COKJUQATIOIt. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCnVB HOOD. 

Present. 



/may or con rule. 
8. n/-gam, 

re'-gM, 

re'-gat ; 
P. te^k'-raoB, 

re-gi'-tiB, 

re'-gant 




Imay or can ie ru/ed. 
8. n/-gKt, 

re-gi'-ria or -n, 

r«-gi'-tar; 
P. i»-gi'-mur, 

re-gan'-tuT. 




[mperfect. 


I might, amid, wouid, 
thwldnde. 


or 


I might, could, would, m 
ihrnddbervled. 


8. reg'-e-rem, 
reg'-e-res, 
reg'-e-ret; 

P. reg-e-re'-mua, 
reg-e-re'-tU, 
reg'-e-rem. 




& reg'-e-rer, 

leg-e-re'-riB or -/e, 

reg-e-re'-tur; 
P. reg-e-re'-mur, 

reg-e-rem'-i-ni, 

reg-«^en'-tuf. 




Perfect 


I may have ruled. 


I may have been tvkd. 


S. rex'-S-rim, 


S. rec'-t«8 sim or fu'-6-rira, 


rex'-e-ris, 
rex'-6-rit; 
■ P. rex-ei '-I-mus, 
rex-er'-l-tis, 
rex'-6-rint 


P 


rec'-tus SIS or fu'-e-ria, 
rec'-tus sit or fu'-&-rit; 
rec'-ti si'-muB or fu-er'-l-mui 
rec'-ti ai'-tis or fii-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti aint or fu'-6-rint. 



Imieht, could, would, or 
uundd have nUed. 



Pluperfect. 
I might, could, would, or should 

have been ruled, 
8. rec'-tua es'-aem or fu-ia'-sem, 
rec'-tus es'-oes or fu-ia'-sea, 
reo'-tu9 es'-set or fu-ia'-set ; 



loe 



TKXBB* — THimD COViUttATIOKi 



^158. 



ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

IMFERATIVE MOOO. 



rule thou. 

& nf'gtf or rog'-lHOy 

i^-l4b; 
P, i^-i-te, or ref4-to'-4ey 

ie-giin'*to. 



be thou ruled. 

S. reg'-S-re, or tegAAoif 

reg'-Y-tor ; 
P. re-gim'4-ni, 

re-gun'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Prts. reg'-iS-re, to nde. 
Perf. rex-is'-fle, to kaoe ruled, 
fVft, reo-tu'-rus es^-fle^ to be 
about to ruk. 



Pres. re'-gi, to be ruled, 
Perf. rec'4u8 es'-fle or fii-is'-fe, 

to have been ruled, 
Fut, rec'-tum i'-ri, to be about 

to be ruled. 



FARTIC1FLE8. 



Pres, re'-gens, ruling, I Perf. teef-iua, rtded, 

fW. rec-tu'-rus, about to rule. 1 JW. re-gen'-dus, to be rukd. 



GERUND. 



G, re-gen'-di, of ni&'fi^y 
D, re-gen'-do, d&c 
Ac, re-gen'-duniy 
Ab, re-gen'-do. 



SUPlNEa 
Urmer. rec'-tum, to rule, | Loiter, rec'-tu, to be ruUL 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the fint root, reg, are 
deriyedy 



— /irf. 
8ulrf.pre$, 
— ^ imperf, 
tmperat, 
Jhtfi pres. 
Pari,prt$, 
„^^ f}A, 
Oenmd. 



Active, 

regibam, 
legam, 
regain, 
regirtm, 

TtgCf 

tegire, 
regendi. 



Passive. 

regor, 

regibar, 

tegar, 

regar, 

regirer, 

regire, 

regh 



From the aeeond root, 
reZf are deriyed, 

Ind, per/. rexi, 
•— plttp. rexiram, 
^'^^nU.perf. rexiro. 
8ul/. per/, texirtm, 
— — pm. rextMsem, 
In/, per/, rexitse. 

From the third root, 

In/, /vL reetfimt ewe, 
Pari. /vA, wtt&rut, 

P^/ 

Porm, Sup, lectmn. 



Fhmi thetUrd 

toot, reet^ m 

deriTed, 



rectttt nmi, Jm. 
rectntamBtdM. 
rectsft ero, he, 
neUt»nm,ei€, 
reett»esaeni.lMu 
reetitf eiae, se. 



rodiMilffiy 

leetitf. 

LsL ffvp, nctnu 



<J 159. YEBBS. — THIBD CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

^ 169. PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
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Pres, Ind. Ca'-pi-o, to take, 
Pres, Inf, cap'-e-re, . 
Perf, Ind. ce'-pi. 
Supine, cap'-tiim. 



Pres. Ind. ca'-pi-or, to it 

taken, 
Pres, Inf, ca'-pi, 
Perf. Part, cap'-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



JS, ca'-pi-o, 
ca'-pis, 
ca -pit ; 

P, cap'-i-mus, 
cap'-i-tis, 
ca'<^i-unt. 



S, ca'-pi-or, 

cap'-e-ris or -re, 

cap'-i-tur ; 
P. cap'-i-mur, 

ca-pim'-I-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



8. ca-pi-e'-bam, 
ca-pi-e'-bas, 
ca-pi-e -bat ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mus, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tis, 
ca-pi-e'-bant. 



8. ca'-pi-am, 
ca'-pi-es, 
ca'*pi-et ; 

P. ca-pi-e'-mus, 
ca-pi-e'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ent. 



I 
Future. 



8, ca-pi-e'-bar, 

ca-pi-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. ca-pir-e-ba'-mur, 
ca-pi-e-bam'-i-ni, 
ca-pi-e-ban'-tur. 



8, ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-e'-ris or -re, 

ca-pi-e'-tur^ 
P. ca-pi-e'-mur, 

ca-pi-em'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-en'-tur. 



The parts formed from the second and third roots being en^ 
tirelj regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 



Perf. ce'-pi. 
Plup. cep'-e-ram. 
/to. perf. cep'-e-ro. 

10 



Perf cap'-tus sum or fu'-i. 
P/iip. cap'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e^raro. 
Put, perf cap'-tus e'-ro or fu'-6-ro. 



no 



TEBB8. — THIRD CONJUGATION. 



^159. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present 



8. ea'-pi-am 
ca'-pi-as, 
ca'-pi-at ; 

P. ca-pi-a'-mu8, 
ca-pi-i'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ant. 



S. cap-e-rem, 
cap'-e-res, 
cap'-e-ret ; 

P. cap-e-re -mus, 
cap-e*re'-tis, 
cap'-e-rent. 



8, ca'-pi-ar, 

carpi-a'-ris or -re, 

ca-pi-a'-tar ; 
P. ca-pi-a'-roury 

ca-pi-am-S-ni^ 

ca-pi-an'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



8. cap'-S-rer, 

cap-e-re'-ris or -re, 
cap-e-re'-tur ; 

P. cap-e-re'-mur, 
cap-e-rem'-!-ni, 
cap-e-ren'-tur. 



Perf. cep'-S-rim. 
P/tip. ce-pis'-sero. 



Perf. cap'-tU8 sim or fu'-S-rim. 
Plup. cap'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



8. ca'-pe, or cap'-i-to, 

cap'-i-to ; 
P. cap'-i-te, or cap-i-to'-te, 

ca-pi-un'-to. 



8. cap'-e-re, or cap'-i-tor, 

cap'-i-tor ; 
P. ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD 



Pres. cap'-e-re. 
Perf. ce-pis'-se. 
Fte. cap-lu -rus es'-se. 

PARTICIPLES 



Pres. ca'-pi. 

Perf, cap'-tus es'-se or fiHS^iie 

J^^ cap'-tum i'-rL 



Perf. cap'-las. 
Fut. ca-pi-en'-diui 



Pres. ca'-pi-ens. 
jFW. cap-tu'-rus. 

GERUND. 
O. ca-pi-en'-di, &c. | 

SUPINES. 

I Latter, cap'-la. 



former, cap'-tam. 



^160. 



TKBBs. — romoH comuaanoK. 



Ill 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



^160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Au'-di-o, 
Pres. Inf, au-di'-re, 
Perf. Ind. au-di'-vi, 
Supine. aa-di'-tam. 



Prts. Ind. au'-di-or, 
Prts Inf. au-di'-riy 
Perf. Part, au-di'-tos 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



I hear. 

S. au'-di-o, 
au'-disy 
au'-dit ; 

P. au-dF-muSy 
au-dF-tis, 
au'-di-unt 



Present. 



lam heard. 

8. au'-di-or, 

au-di'-ris or -te, 

aa-dF-tur ; 
P. au-di'-mur, 

au-dim'-I-niy 

au-dMin'-tur* 



Itpas hearing. 

8. ai^di-e'-bam, 
au-di-e'-baSy 
au-di^'-bat ; 

P: au-di-e-ba'-muSy 
au-di-e-ba'-tis, 
au-di-e'-bant 



Imperfect* 

J wa$ heard. 

8. au-di-e'-bar, 
au-di-e-ba'-rifl or 
au-di-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. au-di-e-b&'-mur, 
au-di-e-bam'-I-niy 
au-di-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 



lihaU or vnU Mar. 

8. au'-di^am, 

aa'-dt-eSy 

au'-di-et ; 
P. au-di-e'-mu8, 

au-di-e'-tis, 

aa'-di-ent 



I shall or will be heard, 

8. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-e'-ris or -re, 

au-di-^'-tur ; 
P. au-di-e'-mur, 

au-di-em'-f-ni, 

au-di-en'-tu/ 
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▼CBBS. ^FOURTH CONJUGATION* 



^ 160, 



ACTIVE. 



I heard or liavt heard. 

8. au-di'-vi, 

au-di-vis'-tiy 

au-dr-vit ; 
P. au-div'^-masy 

au-di-vU-tis, 

au-di-ve^-runt or -re. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



I have been or was heard^ 

S, au-dF-tus sum or fu'-i, 
au-di'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
au-dr-tu8 est or fu -it ; 

P. au-dF-ti su -mus or fu -l-mus, 
au-di'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
au-di'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re 



I had heard, 

S. 'au-div'-S-ram, 
au-div'-S-ras, 
au-div'-^-rat ; 

P. au-di-ve-ra'-mus, 
au-di-ve-ra'-tis, 
au-div'-S-rant 



IshaU hate heard. 

& au-di?'-e-ro, 
au-div'-S-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-i-mus, 
aa-di-ver'^i-tis, 
au-div'-^iiit 



Pluperfect. 

I had been heard. 

8. au-dr-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, . 
au-dF-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
au-dr-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; . 

P. au-dF-ti e-ra'-mus or fu^-e-ra'-mas, 
au-dF-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
au-dF-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 

Future Perfect. 

I shall have been heard. 

8. au-dF-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
au-dF-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
au-di'-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. au-dF-ti er'-i-mus or furer'-I-mus, 
au-dF-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-I-Us, 
au-dF-ti e'HTuntor fu'-e-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



/jftay or can hear. 

8. au'-di-am, 

au'-di-as, 

au'-di-at ; 
P. au-di-a'-mus, 

au-di-a'-tis, 

au'-di-ant 



Present. 



I may or can be heard 

8. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-a'-ris or -re, 

au-di-a'-tur ; 
P. au-di-a'-mur, 

au-di-am'-J-ni, 

au-di-an'-tur 



^160. 



TSBBS. ^FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



Imperfect. 



i mghti covldy wauldy or 
should hear. 

8, au-di'-rem, 

au-di'-res, ^ 

au-dF-ret ; 
P. au-di-re'-mus, 

au-di-re'-tisy 

au-dr-rent 



might J couldf wauldy or 
should be heard. 

8. au-di'-rer, 

au-di-re'-ris or -re, 

au-di-re'-tur ; 
P. au-di-re'-mur, 

au-di-rem'-I-ni, 

au-di-ren'-tur. 



'I may have heard. 

& au-div'-S-rim, 
au-div'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-yer^-i-mus, 
au-di-ver'-i-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint 



Perfect. 

I may have been heard. 

8, au-dr-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
au-dF-tus sis or fii'-e-ris, 
au-di'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P. au-dF-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-l-miis, 
au-di'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
au-di'-ti sint or fu'-S-rint. 



/ mighty couldy would, 
or should have heard. 

8. au-di-yis'-seniy 
au-di-vis-ses, • 
au-di-vis'-set ; 

P. au-di-vis-se'-mus, 
au-di-visHse'-tis, 
au-di-vis'-seDt. 



Pluperfect. 

I mighty could, would, or should 
have been heard. 

8. au-di'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
au-di'-tus es'-ses or fu-is^-ses, 
au-di'-tus es -set or fit-is'-set ; 

P. au-di'-ti es-se'-mu8 or fu-is-se'-mus, 
au-dr-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tia» 
au-dF-ti es^Hsent or fu-is'-sent 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



hear thou. 

8, au'-di, or au-dr-to, 

au-dp-to ; 
P. au-di'-te, or au-di-to'-te, 

au-di-un'-to. 
10 ♦ 



be thou heard. 

8. au-dl'-re, or au-di'-tor, 

au-di'-tor ; 
P. au-dim'-f-ni, 

au-di-un-tor 
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VEBBS. — FOURTH CONJUGATION* 



^161. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres, au-di -re, to hear, 
Perf, au-di-yis'-se, to hctve 

heard. 
Put, aa-di-tu -ru8 eef^^e, to be 

itbotUto hear. 



Pres, au-di'-ri, to be heard* 
Perf, au-dr-tus ee'-se or fu it'- 

se, to have been heard* 
Put, au-di'-tum i'-ri, to be 

about to be heard. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pr«i. au'-di-ens, hearing, |-P«c/"' au-di'-tus, heard, 

JFhit, 9ai'di''ixL*'Tn8f about to hear, \ Put, au-di-en'-dus, ^o 6e Aeor J* 

GERUND. 

O, au-di-en'-di, of hearing, 
D, au-di-en'-do, &c. 
Ac, au-di-en'-dum, 
Ab, au-di-en'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Pormer, au-dr-tum, to hear, \ Latter, aa-dP-tu, to be heard. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, aud, are ' 
derived, 



Ind. j^es. 
— — tmperf, 

— -/trf. 
Subf.pres. 
^— imperf. 
Imperat. 
Inf. prts. 
Part, pres, 

Jid, 

Chuvnd, 



Active, 
audio. 



au 



dt<E^. 



am. 



audiam, 

audutfft, 

audirem, 

audt, 

audire, 

audienf, 

mxddendi. 



Passive. 

audzor, 

audte^or, 

audiar, 

audior, 

audircr, 

audire, 

audm'; 

9Xidiendu9, 



IVom the second root, From the third 
oMdiOj are derived, root, audUs >re 

derived, 

Active, Passive, 

Ind. perf. audivi, audittis gum, d&c. 

— .- plup. audiv^ram, audititt eram. &e. 

— fut. perf. audiv^ro, audittu ero, See. 
Subf. perf. audiv^nm, auditus Sim, &e. 

plup. audivissem, auditttf essem, &e. 

Inf. perf. audivwfe. audittis esse, ttc. 

From the third root, 

Inf.ftd. audit^mM esse, audittnn iri, 
Part,fut. audit&ncff, 
— — perf. andltttf, 

Form. ^up. auditum. Lot, Stip, auditu. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

^ 161* Deponent verbs are conjugated like the paaeive 
voice, and have also all the participles and participial formar' 
tions of the active voice. Neuter deponent yerbs^ however. 
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want the future passive participle, except that the neuter in 
dum is sometimes used impersonally. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb of 
the first conjugation :-— 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Mi'-ror, mi-ra'-ri, mi-ra'-tus, to admire. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

JPr«5. mi'-ror, mi-ra'-ris, &c. / admire, &c. 

Tmperf, tni»ra'-bar, &c. I was admiring. 

Put. mi-ra'-bor, / shall admire, 

Peif, mi-ra'*tu8 sum or fu'-i, / have admired, 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had admired. 
Put. perf, mi-ra'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, / shaU have admired 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres, mi'-rer, mi-re'-ris, &c. / may admire, d&c. 

iTT^er^. mi-ra'-rer, I would admire, 

Perf, mi-ra'-tus sim or fu'-^-rim, I may have admired, 

Phip, mi-ra'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, / would have admired 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
mi-ra'-re, or mi-ra'-tor, admire thou, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi-ra'-ri, to admire. 

Perf, mi-ra'-tus esse or fu-is'-se, to have admired. 

Put, act, mir-a-tu'-rus es'-se, to be about to admire. 

Put. pass, mi-ra-tum i'-ri, to be about to be admired. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres, mi'-rans, admiring. 

Perf, mi-ra -tus, having admired. 

Put. act, mir-a-tu'-rus, about to admire. 

Put. pass, mi-ranMus, to be admired, 

GERUND. 
O. mi-ran'-di, of admiring, &c. 

SUPINES. 
Former, mi-r&'-iumy to admire, — Latter, mi-ra'-tu, to he admired 
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Remarks on the Conjugations. 
Of the Tenses formed from the First Root. 

§ 183« 1. A few words in the present subjunctive of the first and 
third conjugations, in the earlier writers, end in im ; as, edim for edam^ 
duim for dem (from an old fOTm, duo), creduim and perduim for credam and 
perdam. This was retained as the regular form in sim and veiim, from 
»um and volo, and in their compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation, sometimes, espe- 
cially in the more ancient writers, ends in ^am and ibar^ for ifbam and 
if bar ^ and the future in ibo and Uwr, for iam and iar ; as, vestlbamy largibar^ 
for vestUbam^ larmibar; scibo, opperibor, for scUtm^ opperiar. Ibam and 
ibar were retained as the regular forms of eo, queo, and nequ§o § 182. 

3. The termination r«, in the second person singular of the passive 
voice, is rare in the present, but common in the other simple tenses. 

4. The imperatives of dieOyduco,facio,aiidferOy are usually written dic^ 
due, foe, and fer ; in like manner their compounds, except those com- 
pounds of f ado which change a into t. Scio has not sci, but sdto. 

5. In the second person of the imperative passive, an ancient fonn iD 
mlno in the singular, and minor in the plural, is very rarely found ', as^ 
f amino for fare, progrediminor for progredlmini. 

6. The syllable er was often addec to the present infinitive passive by 
the early poets ) as, amarier for amdri, dicier for did. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Second Root. 

7. A\ hen the second root ends in v, a syncopation often occurs in the 
tenses formed from it, by omitting v, with the first vowel of the terminar 
tion, when followed, in the fourth conjugation, by «, and in the other 
conjugations, by s or r; as, audissem for audivlssem., amdsH for amayistif 
imMrunt for implevBruntf ndram and ndsse for TtovSram and novi^^e. 

When the second root ends in iv, v alone is often omitted ; as, audiiro 
for audiviro ; audiisse for avdivisse. 

When this root ends in s or z, the syllables is, iss, and sis, are 
sometimes omitted in tlie termination of tenses derived from it ; as, emisti 
for evasisti, extinxti for extinxisti, divisse for divisisse; extinxem for exHnx^ 
issem, surrexe for furrexi^ ; accestis for accessistis, justi for jussisti. So 
frjxem for (/or^isscw,) fedssem. 

S. In tlie third person plural of the perfect indicative active, the form in 
ire is less common than that in Brunt, especially in prose. 

9. Ancient forms of a future perfect in so, and a perfect subjunctive in 
sim, sometimes occur. They may, in general, be formed by adding these 
terminations to the second root of the verb ; as, recepso, emissim. But 
when the root: ends in x, and frequently when it ends m s, only o and im 
are added ; as, jusso, dixis. V, at the end of the root, is changed into 5; 
as, levasso, locassim. U, at the end of the root^ is changed into esso ; as, 
hahesso. Sometimes the vowel of the present is retained iii these forms, 
tliough changed in the other parts derived from the second root; as, 
capso, fojxo (jacso),faaim (facsim). 

Note. Faxo and faxim sometimes have the meaning of the futaro 
tense. 
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10. A fiitme infinitiye in sire is also ■ometimefl found, wluch is fimned 
bj adding that termination to the second root, changing, as before, v into s; 
as, ia^eSnssire for vm^etraMtrus esse. 

Of the Tejises formed from the Third Root. 

11. The supine in urn, though called one of the principal parts of the 
yerb, belongs in fact to very few verbs, the whole number which have su- 
pines not amounting to three hundred. The part called in dictionaries tha 
supine in um must therefore, in most cases, be considered as the neuter 
gender of the perfect participle. 

13. In the compound tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, 
the participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in both num- 
bers, and in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the 
subject of the verb ; as, amcUus, -a, 'Um, est ; arndti, -<e, -a, sunty &c 

Fuij fitiramf fuirimy and fuissem, are seldom used in the compound 
tenses of deponent verbs, and not so often as sum, &c., in those oi other 
verbs, but they express more emphatically than the latter the completion 
of the action. In the pluperfect subjunctive, /orem, 4^., for essem^ ^c, are 
sometimes found. 

13. The participles in the perfect and future infinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accusative, but in all genders and in both numbers ; as, 
4nndtuSy -a, -um, esse or fuisse ; amatum^ -am, -uth, esse or fuisse ; amdti^ 
-«, -a, esse or fuisse; amdtoSf -as, -a, esse or fuisse ; and so of the others. 

But these participles in this combination with esse, are sometimes used 
as indeclinable ', as, cohortes ad me missum facias, Cic. 

Periphrastic Conjugations, 

14. The participle in rus, joined to the tenses of the verb sum, 
denotes intention^ or being upon the point of doing something. 
Hence arises what is called the periphrastic conjugation^ 

INDICATIVE. 

amaturus sum, / am about to love. 

amaturus eram, I was about to love. 

amaturus ero, I shall be about to love. 

amaturus fui, / was or have been about to love* 

amaturus fueram, I had been about to love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

amatiirus sim, I may be about to love. 

amaturus essem, I would be about to love. 

amaturus fiierim, I may have been about to love. 

amaturus fuissem, / would have been about to love 

INFINITIVE. 

amatiirus esse, to be about to love, 

amatiirus fuisse, to have been about to love. 
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Fuiro is not found joined with the participle in rus, 

15. The participle in dus, wiUi the yerb sum, expresses nece$- 
sity or propriety ; as, amandus sum, I must be loved, or deserve 
to be loved. With the various moods and tenses of sum, it forms 
a second periphrastic conjugation ; — thus : 



amandus sum, 
amandus eram, 
amandus ero, 
amandus fui, 
amandus fu^ram, 
amandus fuero. 



amandus sim, 
amandus essem, 
amandus fu^rim, 
amandus fiiissem, 
amandus esse, 
amandus fuisse. 



Participles. 



16. Neuter verbs, as thev want the passive voice, have usually onl^ the 
participles of the active. Some of them, however, have perfect participlesy 
of which a part are to be translated passively, others by past participles of 
English neuter verbs. Such are aduUuSj eessdtus, damdiuSf cocMtuSy eonr 
cretuSy defectuSf dejlagrdiusy emersuSy errdtus, irUerUuSj obitus, oecdsus, flu- 
ilUuSf redunddtus, regndtus, refuietus, suddtus, suituSf triumphdtuSf ululdtusj 
vigu&tus. 

The following perfect participles, from verbs which are sometimes active, 
are also translated by active participles V'—ccmatuSy having supped ; potus, 
having drunk ; pransuSy having dined 5 and sometimes jtirdtuSy having 
■worn. 

Some neuter verbs, also, have future passive participles ; as, dormiendus, 
trranduMy regnanduSy viguandusy &c, 

NoTi. Most passive participles of neuter verbs are indicated in the lists 
which follow. 
For the active meaning of osus and its compounds, see § 183, 1. 

17. The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both an active 
and a passive sense ; as, adeptus libertdteniy having obtained Uberty, or 
adoftd UbertaUy libertjr having been obtained. 

So abomindtuSy comUdtuSy commentdtusy eomplexuSy confessuSy eontestdtus, 
detestdiusy digndtuSy dimensusy emensuSy ementitusy emerituSy expertus, exse* 
erdttiSy interpretdtusy largittiSy machindtusy meditdtusy mercdtuSy metdtus, 
oblit^Sf orsuSy pactusy partitusy perfunctuSy poUuAtuSy testdtuSy venerdtus, 
ultus, ' The participle in dusyofdep. verbs is commonly passive. 

IS. The participles of neuter passive verbs have the signification of the 
active voice ; as, gavisusy having rejoiced. (See in lists.) 

But ausus is used both in an active and passive sense ; as, auai omnea 
immdne nefasy ausoque potiti. V irg. 

19. The genitive plural of participles in rus is seldom used, except that 
oifutOrua. VentttrOrum is found in Ovid, Met. 15, 835. 

20. In the third and fourth conjugations, the future passive participle 
sometimes ends in vndtts, especially when » precedes. Potior has usiially 
potiundus. In these conjugations the gerund also has sometimes undi, &c. 

21. Many present and pe|;fect participles are compounded with in, sig- 
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nifjnng netj whote yexlNido not admit of raeh compontion ; tbey thm be- 
eome adjectiTeB ; as, iiucienSf ignorant; imper(UuSf unprepared. 

22. Participles, when they do not express distinctions of time, become 
adjectiYes, and as such are compared ; as, ahuuis, loving ; amantwrj amat^ 
tisatlimts. In some instances, they become substantiTes ; as, prrfeetus^ a 
commander. 

Note. Many words deriTed firom substantiTes, with the terminations 
of partidplM, dtes, Ums, and ^Uiif, are yet adjectives ; as, oddites, winged; 
terrttttf, turreted, &c. See § 128, 7. 

^ General Rules of Conjugation. 

^ 163* 1. Verbs which have a in the first root have it 
also in the third, though it be changed in the second ; as, far* 
cto, factum ; habeo, haJtHtum. 

2. The connecting vowel is often omitted in the second root, 
and in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into u. This 
happens in most verbs of the second conjugation. 

Remark. Some verbs prefix to the second root their initial 
consonant, with the vowel which follows it, or with t; as, curro, 
cucurri ; faUo, fefelli. This prefix is called a reduplication, 
Bpondeo and 5^0 lose s in the second syllable, making spoponcU 
and steti. For the verbs that take a reduplication, see §§ 165, 
168, and 171, Exc. 1, (6.) 

3. Verbs which want the second root want also the third. 

4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like 
the simple verbs of which they are compounded; as, audio, 
audivi, auditum ; exaudio^ exaudivi, exauditum. 

Some compound verbs, however, are defective, whose simples are com- 
plete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 

Exc. 1. Compound verbs omit the reduplication; but the 
compounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of eurro, 
retain it. 

Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the 
first root, (see ^ 189, 2,) retain e in the second and third^roota 
of the compound ; as, scando, scandi, scansum ; descendo, de- 
scendi, descensum. 

ELxc. 3. When a, a, or e, in the first root of the simple verb^ 
is changed in the compound into t, the same is retained in the 
second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple is a 
dissyllable ; as, habeo, habui, hahitum ; prohibeo, prohibui, pro^ 
hihttum. 

But if the third root is a monosyllable, the second root of the 
compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simpla 
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but sometimes changes a ore into t, and the third root has e ; as, 
faciOf feci^ factvm ; conficio, confeci, confectum ; teneo, tenm^ 
tenium ; retineo, retinui, retentum ; rapio^ abripio, '■rip, ^rept. 

Note. The compounda of ciLdo, ago, frango, pango, and tango, retain 
m, and those of foUo retain u, m the mira root. 

Exc. 4. Compounds of pario, and some of do and eUbo, are of dififor^it 
eonjnffations from their nmple verbs. 
A few other exceptions will be noticed in the following lists. 

Formation of Second and Third Roots. 



FIRST conjugation. 

^ 164. In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second 
root ends in dv, and the third in at ; as, amo, amavt, amattim. 
The following list contains such regular verbs of this conjuga- 
tion as are of most frequent occurrence. 

Note. In this and the subsequent lists, those verbs which are marked 
• are said to have no perfect participle ; those marked t to have no pres- 
ent participle. A dash ( — ) alter the present, denotes that there is no sec- 
ond root. The participles in rus and dusy and the supines in um and «c 
which are in use, are indicated respectively by the letters r., d., m., and «. 
Abundo, for example, has no perfect participle, no supine, no participle in 
dus ; but it has a present participle, and a participle m rus. 

In the lists of irregular verbs, those compounos only are given, whose 
conjugation differs from that of their simples. 

When v. is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes that some of the 
parts which have commonly an active meaning, are used either actively and 
passively, or passively alone. Such verbs are by some grammarians call- 
ed common. 



* Abundo, r. to owrjtow. 
AccQso, m. r. d. to ac- 

case. 
t Adumbro, to delineate, 
JEdiflco, r. d. to build. 
£quo r. d. to level. 
^stlnio, r. d. to value. 
*Ambttlo, m. d. to walk. 
Amo, r. d. to love. 
tAmplio, d. to enlarge. 
Appello, d. to call. 
Apto, d. to Jit. 
Aro, r. d. to plough. 
*t Ausculto, to listen. 
*t Autjimo, to suppose, 
tBasio, — , d. to kiss, 
"Bello, m. r. d. to wage 

war. 
f Beo, to bless. 
"Boo, to bellow. 



tBrevio, to shorten, 
tCsco, to blind, 
tCselo, to carve. 
tCalceo, d. to shoe, 
*tCalcitro, to kick. 
Canto, m. to sing. 
Capto, m. r. d. tosieze, 
tCastigo, m. d. to chas- 

Use, 
Celebro, d. to celebrate, 
Celo, d. to conceal. 
Gesso, d. to cease, 
Certo, r. d. to strive, 
Clamo, to shout. 
Cogito, d. to think, 
Comp&ro, d. to compare, 
Concilio, r. d. to reeon- 

die, 
ConsidSro, r. d. to con- 

sider. 



Cremo, d. to bum. 

concr£mo, r. 
tCreo, r. d. to create. 
Crucio, d. to torment. 
Culpo, r. d. to blame. 
tCuneo, d. to wedge, 
Curo, r. d. to care, 
Damno, m. r. d. to eon 

demn, 
Dec5ro, d. to adorn, 
*tDelineo, to deltneate, 
DesidSro, r. d. to its- 

sire. 
Destine, d. to design. 
Dico, m. r. d. to 3m^ 

cote. 
Dicto, to dictate, 
tDolo, to hew. 
Dono, r. d. to bestow. 
DupUco x.d,todmM0* 
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I>Bro, r. fo kard^un, 
tEffigiOy to portray, 
Eqiuto, to ride, 
tEnucleo, to explmn, 
Erro, to wander, 
£zi8timo,a jr.d. to think, 
Exploro, m. d. to search, 
Exaloy m, I, to he bain- 

ished. 
Fabrico, d. tofiame, 
tFatigo, r. d. to weary, 
Festino, r. to hasten, 
Firmopr.d^ strengthen, 
F]agito^.d. to demand, 
*Flagro, I. to be on fire, 

connagroy r. 

deflagro. 
Flo, d. to blow, 
Formo, r. d. to form, 
Foro, d. to bore. 
tFrsno, to bridle. 
tFraudO; d. to defraud, 
f Frio, — , to crumble. 
Fugo, r. d. to put to 

flight. 
IFundo, r. to found. 
tFurio, — , to madden. 
tGaleo, — , to yvUm a 

helmet. 
Gesto, d. to bear. 
Glacio, — , to congeal. 
Gravo, d. to weigh 

down. 
Gusto, d. to taste. 
Habito, m. d. to dwell, 
*Halo, — , to breathe, 
HiSmo, m. to winter. 
*Hio, d. to gape. 
tHumo, r. d. to bury. 
Jacto, r. d. to throw. 
[gnoro, r. d. to be igno- 
rant, 
Imp^ro, r. d. to comr 

mand. 
tlmpetro, r. d. to obtain. 
Incnoo, r. to begin. 
«ndago, r. d. to trace 

out. 
. Adico, m. r. d. to show. 
finebrio, — , to inebri' 

ate. 
Initio, to initiate. 
Inqii!no, to pollute. 
Instauro, d. to renew. 
Intro, r. d. to enter. 
Invito, d. to invite. 
Imto, r. d. to irritate, 

11 



Itfiro, u,d.todo again* 
Judico, r. d. to judge, 
Jugo, d. to couple, 
Jugdio, m. d. to butcher. 
Jiiro, d. to swear, 
Laboro, r. d. to labor, 
LacSro, d. to tear, 
*Lacto, to suckle, 
tLanio, d. to butcher, 
Latro, to bark. 
Laudo, r. d. to praise, 
Laxo, d. to loose, 
tLego, to depute, 
Levo, r. d. to ligJUen, 
LibSro, r. d. to free, 
Libo, d. to pour out, 
Liffo, to bind, 
tLiquo, d. to melt, 
JLito, to appease. 
Loco, r. a. to place. 
Lustro, d. to survey. 
Luxurio, to abound, 
Macto, d. to slay. 
M acalo, to stain. 
Mando,r.d.to command. 
Mandaco, to chew. 
*Mano, to flow. 
Mattlro, d. to ripen. 
Mein5ro, u. d. to teU, 
*Meo, to go. 
*Miffro,u. r. d. to depart. 
*Miuto, m. r. to serve in 

war. 
tMinio, d. to paint red. 
Ministro, d. to serve. 
Mitigo, d. to pacify, 
Monstro, r. to show. 

tdemonstro, d. 
Muto, r. d. to change. 
Narro, r. d. to tdl. 
Nato, m. r. to swim. 
tNavigo, r. d. to sail. 
Navo, r. d. to perform, 
*Nau8eo, to loathe. 
Nego, m. r. d. to deny. 
*No, to swim. 
Nomlno, r. d. to name. 
Noto, d. to mark. 
Novo, r. d. to renew. 
Nudo, d. to make bare. 
Nunct&po, r. d. to name, 
Nuntio, m. r. to tell, 

renuntio, d. 
•Nuto, r. to nod. 
Obsecro,m. r. d. to beseech. 
Obtrunco, r. to kiU, 
OnSro, r. d. to Umdi 



Opto, d. to wish, 
tOrbo, r. to deprive, 
Orno, r. d. to adorn, 
Oro, m. r. d. to beg. 
Paco, d. to suhdue, 
Paro, r. d. to prepare, 
Patro, r. d. to' perform, 
*Pecco, r. d. to sin, 
tPio, d. to propitiate, 
Placo, r. d. to appease, 
Ploro, m. d. to t/ewail. 
Porto, u. r. d. to carry, 
Postalo, m. r. d. to de* 

jnand. 
Privo, d. to deprive. 
Probo, m. u. r. d. to ap- 
prove. 

comprdbo, m. 
Profllgo, d. to rout. 
Prop^ro, d. to hasten. 
*tPropino, to drink to. 
Propitio, d. to appease, 
Puffno, r. d. tofiglu. 
Pulso, d. to beat. 
Purgo, u.r. d. to cleanse 
Puto, d. to think. 
Quasso, d. to shake. 
Radio, to emit rays. 
Rapto, d. to drag, 
RecupSro, m. r. d. to 

recover, 
Recaso, r. d. to refuse. 
Redundo, to overflow. 
Regno, r. d. to rule. 
tRepudio, r. d. to reject, 
Res^ro, d. to unlock. 
*f Retalio, — , to retali- 

ate. 
Rigo, to water. 
Rogo, m. r. d. to ask. 
Roto, to whirl.' 
Sacrifico,m.fo sacrifice, 
Sacro, d. to consecrate. 
tSagIno, d. to fatten, 
Salto, r. to dance. 
Saltlto,m. r. d. to salute, 
Sano, r. d. to heal, 
Satio, to satiate. 
tSatCiro, to fill, 
Saucio, d. to wound, 
*Secundo, to prosper. 
Sedo, m. d. to allay. 
Servo, r. d. to ketp, 
*tSibTlo, to hiss 
Sicco, d. to dry. 
Signo, r. d. to mark out- 

assigno, m. 
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Similloy r. d. to pretend. 
Socio, d. to associate, 
*SoiimiO) to dream. 
Specto, m. r. d. to hO' 

hold. 
Spero, r. d. to hope. 
*Spiro, to breathe. 

consplro. 

exspiro, r. 

susplro, d. 
Spolio, m. d. to rob. 
Spumo, to foam, 
Stillo, to drop. 
Stimalo, to goad. 
tStipo, to stuff. 
Sudo, to sweat. 
Suifdcoy to strangle. 
Sugillo, d. to taunt. 
Supgro, T. d. to over' 

come. 
Suppedito, to afford. 



*SupplIco, m. to tup- 

plicate, 
*Su8urroy to whisper. 
Tardo, to delay. 
Taxo, d. to rate. 
TemSro, d. to defile. 
Tempdro, r. d. to tern' 
per. 

obtempSro, r. to obey. 
TentOy ra. r. d. to try. 
Terebro, to bore. 
Termlno, r. d. to limit, 
TitQbo, to stagger. 
Tolfiro, u. r. d. to bear. 
Tracto, u. d. to handle. 
*tTripudio, to dance. 
Triumpho, r. to trir 

umph, 
Truciao, r. d. to kill. 
Turbo, d. to disturb. 
'^Vaco, to beat leisure. 



*Vap&lo, m. d. to b€ 

beaten. 
Vario, to diverstfy, 
Vasto, d. to lay watie. 
VellTco, to pluek. 
Verbfiro, r. d. to beat. 
• Veatigo, to search for, 
Vexo, d. to tease. 
Vibro, d. to brandish, 
VigTlo, d. to voatch. 
Vi6lo, ni. r. d. to vuh 

late. 
Vitio, d. to vitiate, 
Vito, u. d. to shun, 
VlQlOfto howl. 
Umbro, r. to shade. 
Voco, r. d. to caU, 
*Volo, to fly. 
Voro, r. to devour. 
Vulgo, r. d. to puhHsh. 
Vulngro, d. to wound. 



^ 165. The follovring verbs of the first conjugation are 
.rregular or defective in their second and third roots : — 

*Crepo, crepui, to make a noise. dimico, -ftyi or -ui, r. (-atams). 

^oiscrSpo, -td or -avi. *emIco, -ui, r. (-atQrus). 

mcr^po, -ui or -avi, -Uum. or atum, *intermico, — . 



^tpercrgpo, — . 
*f recrtpo, — . 
*Cubo, cubui, cubitum (sup.)f to re- 
cline. 
incdbo, -ui or -avi, d. 
Those compounds of cuho which take 
m before b, are of the third con- 
juration. 
Do, dedi, datum, m. r. d. to give. 
So circumdo, pessumdo, satisdo, 
and venumdo ; the other com- 
pounds of do are of the third 
conjugation. ^ 
Domo, domui, domTtum, r.d. to tame, 
Frico, fricui, frictum or fricatum, 
d. to rub. 
confrlco, — , -atum. 
infrico, — , -atum. 
Juvo, juvi, jutum, r. d., also juvatQ- 
rus, to hdp. 
So adjtivo, -jflvi, -jatum, m. r. d. 
*Labo, — , to totter. 
Lavo, lavi^ lavatum, lautum or lo- 
tum ; (^i^.) lautum or lava- 
tum, lavatarus, d. to wash. 
Lavo is also sometimes of the 
third conjugation, 
•Mice, micui, to glitter. 



*promico, — , d. 
Neco, necavi or necui, necatum, r. d. 
tokiU. 
enSco, -avi or -ui, -atum, or 

•tum, d. 
tinternfico, — , -atum. 
*tNexo, — , to tie. 
Plico, — , plica tum, to fold. 
duplTco, -avi, -atum, r. d. 
multiplTco and replico have -avi, 

•atum. 
*supplTco, -avi, m. r. 
applico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

-Itum, -ittirus. So implTco. 
complico, -ui, -Itum or -atum. 
explico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 
-Itum, r. r. 
Poto, potavi, potatum or potum, r. r. 
m. m. d. to drink. 
tepoto, -avi, -um. 
*perpdto, -avi. 
Seco, secui, sectum, ■ecatonui d 
to cut. 
^circumsSco, — . 
4nters6co, — , d. 
'persSco, -ui 

pi'ssfico, -ui, -torn or -atom. 8o 
reaficoy d. 
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'MioBo, sonui, -atarus, d. to sotmi, 
*coiisdno, -ui. So ex-, in-, per-, 

pTfe-sdno. 
*reflbno, -avi. 
*assdno^ — . So circumsdno and 

dissdno. 
*Sto, Btetif BtatOms, to stand, 

*antesto, -st^ti. So eircumito, 

intersto, supersto. 
*oonsto, -stiti, -statarus. So 

exto, inato, obsto, persto. 



*pxiB8to, -stiti, -stftttlnu, d. 

*ad8tOy -stitiy -ttitorus. 

*pro8to, -stlti. So resto. [persto. 

*di8tOy-^. So sabsto and su- 
*TonOy tonui, to thunder. So cir- 
cumtdno. 

attCteo, -uiy -Itum. 

intdno, -iii, -atum. 

*iet5no^ — . 
Veto, yeiuifOr^YifYeUivim^oforkid, 



^ 166* All deponent verbs, of the first conjugation, are 
regular, and are conjugated like miror ; as, 



Abominor, d. to abhor. 
Adalor, d. to flatter, 
JRm&loT, d. to rival, 
*Apricor, to bask in the 

sun. 
Arbitror, r. d. to think, 
Aspemor, d. p. to <2e- 

spise. 
Aucttpor, r. p. to hunt 

after. 
Auxilior, p. to help, 
Aversor, d. to dlAike. 



*Frumentor, m. to/or- Ops^snor, m. to eater, 

age, tOtior, to be at leisure. 

Furor, m. to steal, Pabalor, m. d. to graze, 

Glorior, r. d. to boast, Palor, to wander. 

GratQlor, m. d. to <km- Percontor,in. totn^re. 

gratulate, Periclltor, d. p. to try, 

Hortor, d. to encourage. tPiscor, m. to fish, 

Imltor, a. r. d. to tmi- Popdlor, r. d. p. to lay 
tote. waste. 

Indi^nor, d. to disdain, PrsBdor, m. to plunder. 



Infitior, d. to deny, 
Inseotor, to pursue. 



Calumnior, to calumni' Insidior, r. d. to lie in 

ate. wait, 

Caiisor, to allege, Jacalor, p. to dart, 

'Comissor, in. to revel, Jocor, to jest. 



Proelior, to fight, 
Precor, m. a. r. d. to 

pray, 
KecoidoTf d. to remew^ 

ber. 
Rimor, d. to search. 



Comttor, p. to accom- htstoTy T,d.p, to ryoiee, Rixor ^ to scold, 

Lamentor, d. p. to 6e- *Ru8ticor, to ^e tn fAe 



pany. 

Concionor^to haranglte, 

*Confabalor, m. to dis- 
course, 

Conor, d. to endeavor. 

f Conspicor, to see. 



wail, country, 

*tLi^or, m. to gather Sciacltor, m. p. to m- 

fiel, fuire, 

Luctor, d. to vfrestle. *Scitor, m. to ask. 

M edicor, r. d. p. to heal, Scrutor, p. to search. 

Contemplor, d. p. to Meditor, p. to meditate. Solor, d. to comfort. 

vieiD. Mercor, m. r. d. p. to Spatior, to walk about. 

Crimlnor, m. p. to buy. 'Specalor, m. r. d. to 

blame. Minor, to threaten. view, 

CrmctoTf d.ip. to delay, Miror, u.r.d. to oifmtre. tStipQloi; p. to stipU" 
DeprScor, m. r. d. p. to Mis^ror, d. to pity. late. 

deprecate. ModSror, u. d. to rtde, tSuavior, d. to kiss, 

*tDigIadior, to fence. ModQlor, d. p. to mod- Suspfcor, to suspect, 

uUUe. Testor, d. p. to toitness. 
Moror, r. d. to delay. So detestor. 

tMutuor, p. to borrow. 
Neffotior, r. to traffic. 
fNugor, to trifle. 



Dignur, d. p. to think 

worthy. 
Domlnor, to rule, 
Epiilor, r. d. to feast. 
*FamQlor, in. to wait on. 



Fatur, (defect.) u. d. to Obtestor, p. to beseech, 

speak. See ^ 183, 6. Opgror, to toork, 

tFenor, r. to keep hM- Opinor, u. r. d. to think, 

day. Opitalor, m. to help. 



Tutor, d. to defend, 
Vagor, to wander. 
Venfiror, d. p. to loor- 

sltip. 
Venor, m. to hunt, 
Versor, to be employed, 
Vocif^ror, to bawL 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 

^ 167* Verbs of the second conjugation end in eo. The 
second and third roots, instead of ev and it, commonly end in 
u and it; as, moneo, monut, monittim. 

The following list contains most verbs so conjugated, and 
also some which want the second and third roots : — 



*Aceo, to be sour, 
*AIbeo, — , to be white. 
*Arceo, d. to drive away, 
coerceo, d. to re- 

9tram, 
exerceo^r. d. toexer' 

Hse. 
*ATeo, to be dry, 
•Aveo, — , to covet. 
^Caleo, r. to be warm, 
*Calleo, — , to be hard. 
*perca]leo, to be 

hardened, 
*Galveo, -^y to be bald. 
*Candeo, to be white, 
*Caneo, to be hoary. 
^Qexeo, t, d. to want, 
*Ceveo, — , to fawn, 
'Clareo, to be (right, 
•Claeo, — , to befimous. 
•Denseo, — , to thicken. 
•Diribeo, — , to distrU 

bvte, 
*Doleo, r. d. to grieve, 
•Egeo, r. to want. 
*£mmeo, to rise above. 
•Flacceo, to wither. 
*Flaveo, — ^o be yellow. 
•Floreo, to flourish. 
•Foeteo, — , to be fetid. 
*Frigeo, — , to be cold, 
•Frondeo, — , to bear 

leaves. 
HabeOy r. d. to have. 
So ad-, ex-, pro-hi- 

beo. 
cohibeo, d. to re- 

straw,. 



inhibeo, d. to hinder, 

•fperhibeo, d. to re- 
port, 

tposthabeo, to post- 
pone. 

proebeo, r. d. to af- 
ford. 

debeo, r. d. to owe, 
*Hebeo, — , to be dull. 
*Horreo, d. to be rou^h. 
•Hiimeo, — , to be moist, 
*Jaceo, r. to He, 
*Lacteo, — , to suck, 
*Langaeo, to languish, 
*Lateo, to lie hia. 
*Lenteo, — , to be slow. 
*Iiceo, to be valued. 
•Liveo, — , to be livid, 
*Maceo, •— , to be lean, 
*Madeo, to be wet, 
Mereo, r. to deserve, 

tcommereo, to de- 
serve, 

tdemereo,d. to earn, 

temereo, to merit. 

*tpennereo, to serve 
in war, 

promereo, to deserve. 
*MoBreo, '- — , to grieve. 
Moneo, r. d. to advise, 

admoneo, m. r. d. to 
admonish. 

commoneo, to warn. 

pnemoneo, to fore- 
warn. 
*Muceo, — , to be 

mouldy. 
*Nigreo, to be black. 



*Niteo, to shine. 
Noceo, m. r. to hurt. 
*01eo, to smell. 
*Palleo, to be pale. 
*Pareo, m. r. a. to obey, 
*Pateo, to be open. 
Placeo, to please. 
*Polleo, — , to be able, 
*Puteo, to be nauseous 
•Putreo, to be putrid, 
*Renideo, — , to glitter. 
•Riffeo, to be stiff, 
•Riu)eo, to be red. 
*Scateo, — , to overflow, 
*Sileo, d. to be silent, 
*Sordeo, to be fllthy. 
•Splendeo, — , to shine. 
•Squaleo, to be foul. 
*Strideo, — , to creak. 
*Studeo, d. to study. 
*Stupeo, to be amazed', 
Taceo, r. d. to be silenL 
*Tepeo, to be warm, 
Terreo, d. to terrify. 
So deterreo, to deter, 
fabsterreo, to deter. 
tconterreo, ^ to 
texterreo, >Jrighi- 
tperterreo, j en. 
•Timeo, d. to fear. 
•Torpeo, to be torpid, 
*Tumeo, to swell. 
•Valeo, I. to be able. 
* Vegeo, — , to be strong. 
*Yieo, — , to bind. 
*Vigeo, to be strong, 
*Vireo, to be green. 
*Uveo, — , to be m/tist. 



^ 168. The following list contains those verbs of the sec- 
ond conjugation which do not form their second and third roots 
in u and it, including those which form them regularly in ev 
and et. 

Note. Some verbs of this conjugation are irregular in the second and 
third roots, in consequence of inutating the common forms of the tiuid 
conjugation. 
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Aboleo, -Svi, -Hum, r. d. to ^aee, 
*Algeo, alsi, to be cM, 
ArdeOy and, arsum, r. to bum, 
Audeo, ausus saiD,(aii8iprare,wlieiice 

ausim, § 183, R. 1,) r. d. to dare. 
Augeo, auxi, aactom, r. d. to in- 
crease, {ware. 
Caveo, cavi, cautum, m. d. to 6e- 
Censeo, censm, censum, d. to think. 

recenaeo, -ui, -um or -Itum. 

^percenseo, -ui. 

^succeiiseo, -ui, d. 
Cieo,ciTi,eitum,toezetto. The per' 

feet ciyi seems to come from cio, 

of the fourth conjugation. 
Compleo. -6yi, -6tum, to fiU. So 

the otkear compounds of pleo. 
^ConniTOO, -nivi, to vfhJk at. 
Deleo, -6vi, -6tum, d. to blot out. 
Doceo, docoi, doctom, d. to teach. 
*FaTeo, favi, fautOnu, to faoor, 
*Feryeo, ferbui, to boil, a is some- 

times of the third conjugation. 
fleo, flevi, fletum, r. d. to weqp. 
Foyeo, fovi, fotum, d. to cherish. 
Frendeo, — , fressum or freaoin, to 

gnash. 
*Fmeeo, f\ilsi, to shine. 

Iiil^, of the third conjugation^ 
ts also in use. 
Gaudeo, ffayisos sum, r. to rtjoice. 
"Haereo, Ecesi, hflBsQrus, to stick. 
Indulffeo, indulsi, indultum, r. d. to 

ivididge. 
Jubeo, juflrij jussum, r. d. to order, 
*Luceo, luxi, to shine. 

polluceo, -luxi, -luctum. 
*Lugeo, luxi, d. to mourn. 
*Maneo, manai, mangum, m. r. d. to 

remain. 



Misceo, mifcui, mistum or mixtum, 

mistorus, d. to miz. 
Mordeo,* momordi, moraum, d. to 

iito.— Remoideo, -di, -moraum, r. 
Moveo, mori, motum, r. d. to move. 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum, d. to soothe. 
*Mulffeo, mulsi or mulxi, to milk. 
NeoT^Vl, netum, to spil 
•Paveo, pavi, d. to fear. [deo, — . 
*Pendeo, pependi, to hang, ^impen- 

propendeo, — , propensum. 
Pleo, {phsoUte.) See compleo. 
Prandeoj ^ranoi, pransum, r. to dine. 
Rideo, nsi, risum, m. r. d. to laugh. 
*Sedeo, sedi, sessum, m. r. to sit. 

The compounds change e mto i. 

*diMi<teo, -s6di. So pnesideo. 
*Seneo, senui, to be old. 
Soleo, soUtus sum or solui, tobe ae- 

customed. 
*Sorbeo, sorbui, to suck in. 

*abflorbeo, -sorbui or -sorpsi. 
Spondee, spopondi, sponsum, to 

promise. 
Suadeo, suasi, suasum, r.d. to advise. 
Teneo, tenui, tentum, r. d. to hold. 

The compounds change e into i. 

*att!neo, -tinui. So pertineo. 
Terjgeo, terai, teraum, to wipe. 

Ter^, of the third conjugation, 
ts alio in use. 
Tondeo, — , tonsum, to shear. The 

compounds have the perfect tondi. 
Torquee, torai, tortnm, d. to twist. 
Torreo, tormi, tostum, to roast. 
*Turgeo, tursi, to swell. 
•Urgeo or ur^eo, urai, d. to urge. 
Video, yidi, visum, m. u. r. d. to see. 
Voveo, vovi, votum, d. to vow. 



^ 169. Impersonal Verbs of the Second Conjugation, 



Decet, decuit, it becomes. 

Libet, libuit or libitum est, it 

pleases. 
Licet, licuit or licltum est, it is lavh 

ful. 
Liquet, liquit, it is clear. 



Piget, piguit or pigltumest, d.t< 

grieves. 
PoBuItet, pcenituit, pcBnitOrus, d. it 

repents. 
Pudet, puduit or pudTtum est, d. it 

shames. 



MisSret, miseruit or miseiltum eat, Tedet, teduit or tiesum est, it 

wearies. 

So pertflsdet. 



it pities. 
Oportet, oportuit, it behoves. 

Note. Luhetj &«., are sometimea written for 2tfre<, &e., especially in 
the comic writers. 

11 • 
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<J 170. Deponent Verbs of the Second Conjugation, 

Fateor, fassus, r. d. to confess. *Medeor, d. to cure. 

The compounds change a into i. Mereor, meritus, to deserve. 

confiteor, confewus, d. p. to o^ Misereor, miseritufl or misertus, ti 

knowledge. nity. 

•f diffiteor, to deny. Polliceory pollicltus, p. to promise. 

profiteor, professus, d. p. to <2e- Reor, ratus, to think. 

dare. Tueor, tuitus, d. p. to nrotect. 

Liceor, licitus, to bid a price. Vereor, veritus, d. to jear. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

^171. In the third conjugation, when the first root ends 
with a consonant^ the second root is formed by adding s ; when 
it ends with a vowel, the first and second roots are the same : 
the third root is formed by adding t ; as, carpo, carpsi\ carp- 
tum ; arguo, argut, argutum. 

In annexing s and <, certain changes occur in the final consonant of 
the root : — 

1. C,g, hy and ^, at the end of the root, form with s the double letter 
X in the Sd root; in the 3d root, c remains, and tiie others are changed 
into c before t; as, rego (regsi), rexif rectum; vehoj vcxt, vectum; 
coquOf coxif coctum. 

Note. In fluoyjluxif and struo, struxi, h seems to have been lost in the 
root of the verb. 

'2. B ia changed into p before s and t ; as, scriho^ scripsi, scriptum. 

3. D and £, before «, are either dropped, or changed into s ; as, claudOy 
clausi ; cedOf cessi. After m, /> is sometimes inserted before s and t ; as, 
sumo, sumpsi. R is changed to s before s and t in ^ero and uro. 

Some other consonants are dropped, or changed into s, in certain verbs 

Exc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant ^ do not add s 
to form the second root. 

(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first ; as, 

Bibo, Excado, Ico, Mando, Scabo, Solvo, Verro, 

Edo, Fodio, Lambo, Prehendo, Scando, Stride, Verto, 
£mo, Fugio, Lego, Psallo, Sido, Tollo, Volvo; 

to which add the compounds of the obsolete candOffendOf and nuo. 

(b.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a 
vowel, some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, others admit 
two or more of tnese changes ; as, 

Ago, Facio, Frango, Jacio, Rumpo, Scindo, 

Capio, Findo, Funoo, Linquo, Sisto, Vinco. 

Those which have a reduplication are 

Cado, Curro, Parco, Pendo, Tango, 

CsBdo, Disco, Pario, Posco, Tendo, 

Cano, Fallo, Pello, Pungo, Tundo. 
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£xc. 2. Some add «c to the root of the verb ', as, 

Alo^ Consiilo, Qemo, RajMo, TremO| 

Colo, Depso, QenOf(pbs.) Strepo, Yolo, 

Compesco, Fremoi Molo, Texo, Yomo. 

Met0 and p<mo add su, with a change in the root. 

Exc. 3. The following add iv : — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Laceaao, Rodo, 

Capesao, Inceaso, Peto, ^;axBtOftDUhaehaingeqftiiUou. 

Exc. 4. The following add 9, with a change in the root; thoae in mo 
dropping je : — 

GrescOy Pasco, Sciaco, Lino, Sino, Stemo, 

Noaco, Quieaco, Cemo, Sero, Spemo, Tero. 

Exc. 5. The 3d roots of verba whose root ends in d or f, add «, in- 
stead of <, to the root, either dropping those letters, or changing them 
into s; as, cUmdo, dmtsum; defendoy i^fensum; cedo, cesstan. But the 
compounds of do add it, 

ThefoUowing, also, add «, with a change of the root: — 

Excello, Fallo, Pello, Sparge, Verro. 

Percello, Mergo, Premo, Velio, 

Exc. 6. The following add f, with a change of the root: — 

Cemo, Fingo, Gero, Sero, Spemo, Stringo, Uro, 

Colo, Frango, Rnmpo, Sisto, Stemo, Tero, Vinco; 

to which add those in sco, with the 2d root in v ; these drop sc before t^ 
except paseoy which drops c only. 

Exc. 7. The following have U :— 

Bibo, Molo, Pono, loith a change of n into s. 

Geno, (obs.) VomOy 

The following have U : — 

Areesso, Cupio, Peto, 

Faoesso, ijaoesso, Qusro, with a change of r into s. 

Some other irregnlarities occur in this conjugation. 

^ 172* The following list contains both the regular and 
irregular formations of the second and third roots in the third 
conjugation : — 

Acuo, acui, acatum, d. to sharpen, *Batuo, batui, d. to beat. 

Ago, egi, actum, r. d. to drive, Bibo, bibi, bibltum, d. to drink. 

So circum&go, cogo, and perftgo. *Cado, cecidi, casarus, to fall. The 
*amb!go, — y to doubt. SoeMgo, eompotrndg change a into i. 

The other compounds change and drop the retS^Ucation, 

a into i. See § 189. 2. occldo, -cioi, -caaum, r. to set, 

*prodigo, -Sgi, to squander. Cede, cecidi, c»sum, r. d. to cut 
Alo, ahii, alltum or altum, d. to The compovnds change to into 

nowritM. I, and drop the redupHeor 

*Ango, anki, to strangle, tion, 

Arguo, argui, argatum, d. to convict. From candeo, of the second om- 

Arceaso, -cesslvi, -cessitum, r. d. to jugatiouy is formed 

eallfer. Pass. inf. arcesslri or acoendo, -cendi^ -CQiiflini^ d. la 

arcessi. 
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kmdU. So tk§ otktr com- 
ftmnds, 
*Cuio, cecini, d. to sing, Tke eom^ 
pounds ekonge a into i. 
*concIno, -cinui. So occlno, 

prnclno. 
Hcclnoy — . Sbinclnoyinlerciiio, 
succlno, reelno. 
*CapeMO, -Ivi, r. d. to undertake, 
Capio, cepi, captum. r. d. to take. 
Tke eompomuU aumge a into i, 
Caipo, carpd, carptum, d. to pluek, 
T%e eompounde ekange atnto e. 
Cedo, cessi, ceBaum, r. to yield. 
Cello, (obsolete.) 

excellOy -cellni, -eelsuin, to excel. 
*antecellOy — . So pnecello, re* 

cello. 
percelloy-cQli, -culsum,to strike. 
Cernoy crevi, cretum, d. to decree. 
Cerno, to see, has no second or 
third root. 
Cingo, cinziy cinctuniy d. to gird. 
•Clango, — , to dang. 
Claudo, clausi, clatisum, r. d. to shut. 
The compounds change au into u. 
*tClepo, clepsiy or clepi, to steal. 
Colo, colui, cultum, d. to till. 

tocciilo, -cului, -cultum,d.toAu2e. 
Como, compsi, comptum, to deck. 
*Compesco, -pescui, to restrain. 
ConsQlo, -sului, -sultum, m. r. d. to 

consult. 
Coquo, coxi, coctum, m. d. to cook. 
Credo, credidi, creditum, r. d. to be- 

Ueve. 
*Cresco, crevi, to grow. 

concresco, -crevi, -cretum. 
Cubo t^ of the first conjugation. 
*acciunbo, -cubui, to lie dovm. 
So the other compounds which 
*Cudo, — , to forge. [insert m. 

excado,-cadi,-casum, d. to stamp. 
Cupio, cuplvi, cupltum, d. to desire. 
*Curro, cacurri, cursurus, to run. 
Concurro, circumcuiro, succur- 
ro, and transcurro, drop the 
reduplication; the other com^ 
pounds sometimes drop^ und 
sometimes retain it. 
decurro, decurri, decursum. 
*Dego, degi, d. to live, [take away. 
Demo, dempsi, demptum, r. d. to 
TDepso, depsni, depstum, to knead, 
Dico, dixi, dictum, u. r. d. to say. 
*Disco, didici, discitQnu, d. to learn. 



^DispeaeOy — , to separate. 

Divide, divisi.divlsum, r.d. to divide. 

Do is of the first conjugation. 

abdo, •didij ^ditum, d. to kide. So 

condo, indo. 
addo, •didi, -dttum, r. d. to add. 
So dedo, edo, prodo, reddo, 
trade, vendo. 
tdido, -didi, -ditum, to ^vt<ie. So 

abdo, subdo. 
perdo, -dldi, -ditom, m. r. d. ab- 
scondo, -di or -dYdi, -ditum or -sum. 
Dueo, duzi, ductum,m. r. d. to lead, 
£do, edi, esum, m. u. r. d. to eat. 
Ezuo, exui, extilum, d. to strip off. 
EmOf emi, emptum, r. d. to buy, 
Facesso, -ceaai, -cesntum, to execute. 
Facie, feci, factum, m. u. r.d. to do. 
Compounded witk a preposUion 
it changes a into i, and has a 
remdar passive. Confound- 
ed vnth other words f it retains 
a when of this conjugation^ 
and has the passive^ fio, Ac- 
tus. See § 180. 
Fallo, fefelli, falsum, d. to deceive. 

*refello, -felli, d. to refute. 
Fendo. {obsolete.) 

defendo, -fendi^ -fextsum, m. u. r. 

d. to defend. 
offendo, -fendi, -fensum, d. t9 
offend. 
Fere, tuli, latum, r. d. to bear. See 
§179. A perfect tetUli is rare. 
*sufffero, — . 
Fido,— ,fi8us,tome^. See § 162, 18. 
confide, confisus sum or coiifldi, 

to rely on. 
diffido, difflsus smn, to distrust. 
Figo, fixi, fixum, r. to fix. 
Findo, fidi, fissum, d. to cleave. 
F^ngo, finxi, fictum, d. to feign. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to bend. 
*Fligo, flixi, to clash. So confllgo. 
fd91igo, -flixi, -flictum, to afflict* 

So infllgo. 
profllgo is of the first comugaiion. 
Fhio, fluxi, fluxum, r. tofiow. 
Fodio, fodi, fossum, d. to dig. 
FnjisOf firegi, fractum, r. d. to break. 

The compounds change a into L 
•Fremo, fremui, d. to roar. 
Frendo, — , fresum or fressum, to ' 

gnash. 
Fiigo, irixi, frictum or frixum, to 
roast. 
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*Fi]^o, fugi, ftigitarus, d. to flee. 
FnnaOy fu£, fusum, r. d. to pour 
•Furo, — , to ra^e. 
*^Gemo, gemui, d. to groan. 
GignOy (obsolete geno,) genui, geiil- 

turn, I. d.to oeget. 
*Gli8Co, — , to grow. 
•Glubo, — , to peel. 

deglabo, — , -gluptum. 
Gruo, (obsolete.) [ingruo. 

*coiigrao, -gniiy to agree. So 
€(ero, ffessij gestum, r. d. to bear. 
Jacio, jeci, jactum, d. to east. Tke 

compounds change a into i. 
IcOy ict, ictum, r. to strike. 
Imbuo, imbui, imbatum, d. to iwime. 
^Incesso^ -cesslvi, or -cessi to attack* 
tlnduo, indui, indotum, to put on. 
JungOijunxi, junctum, r. d. to join. 
Lacesso, -cessivi, -cessltum, r. d. to 

provoke. 
Litcio, (obsolete.^ The compounds 
change a into i. 

allicioy -lexi, -lectamjd. to allure. 
So illieioy pellicio. 

elicio, -licui, -ucltum, to draw out. 
ljBdOflmsi,liBB\unfia.T.tohurt, J%€ 

compounds change e into i. 
'Lamboy Iambi, to lick. 
l^egOy le«, lectum, r. d. to read. Sa 
aS^go, perlSgo, preelSgo, reld- 
go, sublggo, and translSgo; 
tke other compounds change e 
intoi. 

dillffOy -lexi) -lectum, to love. 

intelllgo, -lexi, -lectum, u. r. d. to 
understand. 

negllgO; -lexi, -lectom, r. d. to 
neglect. 
lAn^O) — , linctum, d. to Uck. 

^elingo, — . 
Lino, livi or levi, litum, d. to daub. 
**Linquo, liqui, d. to leave. 

relinquo, -Ilqui, -lictum, r. d. 

delinquo, -Ilqui, -lictum. So 
derelinquo. 
Ludo, lusi, lusum, m. r. to play. 
*LiUo, lui, luittlras, d. to atone. 

abluo, -loi, -latum, r. d. 

diluo, -hii, -latum, d. So eluo. 
Mando, mandi, mansuia, d. to chew, 
Mergo, mersi, mersum, r. d.to dip, 
Meto, messui, mesBum, d. to reap. 
Metuo, metui, metatum, d. to fear. 
•Mingo, minxi, mictum, (sup.) to 

make water. 
Minuo minui, muiatum, d. to lessen. 



Mitto, misi, missum, r. d. to send. 
Molo, molui, molituin, to grind. 
Mungo, (obsolete.) Iwyte, 

emungo, -munxi, -munctum, to 
Necto, nexi, nexum, d. to kntt. 

innecto, -nexui, -nexum. So 
annecto, connecto. 
*Nmgo or -guo, ninxi, to snow. 
Nosco, novi, notum, d to learn, 

agnosco, -ndvi, -nitum, d. to 
recognize. 

cognoeco, -novi, -nitura, u. r. d. 
to know. 

*dignosco, — . So prsnoeco. 

ignosco, -novi, -ndtum, d. to 
pardon. [m. r. to marry, 

Nubo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nuptum, 
Nuo, (obsolete.) 

'^abnuo, -nui, -nuitarus, d. to re- 
fuse, 

*annuo, -nui. So innuo, renuo. 
Pando, — , passum or pansum, to 
open. So expando. 

dispando, — , -pansum 
Pago, (obs.) peplgi, pactum, to baif 

gain, 
Pango, panxi, pactum, panctanu, d. 
to drive in. 

compin^, -p€gi, -pactum. So 
impmgo. 

*oppango, -pdgi. 

*depango, — . So repango, iup- 
pingo. 
*Parco, peperci or parai, parsoms, 

to spare. 
Pario, pepSri. partum, paritarus, d. 

to bring forth. The compounds 

are of me fimrth conjugation. 
Pasco, pavi, pastum, m. r. d. to feed 
Pecto, — , pexum, and pectitum, d. 

to comb. 
Pello, pepali, pulsum, d. to drive. 

Compounds not reduplicated, 
Pendo, pependi, pensum, r. to weigh. 

The compounds drop the redupUr 

cation. 
Peto,petivi, petltum, m.u.r. d. to ask, 
Pingo, pinxi, pictum, to paint. 
Pinso, pinsi, pinsitum, pinsum or 

pistum, to grind. 
*Plango, planxi, planctarns, to la- 
ment. 
Plaudo, plausi, plausum, d. to ap» 

plaud. So applaudo. 7%e other^ 

compounds change au into o, 
Plecto, — , plexum^ d. to twine, 
*Pluo, plui or pluvi, to rain 
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PottOi posui, posltum, r. d. to place, 

PonOy ana its compounds j ancient- 

ly had posivi %n ike perfect. 

*Po0CO, poposci, d. to demand. 

Pi6h6iido. ) !• J ^ • 

Prendo, ' J A -wMn, r. d. to #«2«. 

Premoypressi,pre88uin, r. d. to press. 

The compounds change e into i. 
Promo, prompsi, promptum, r. d. to 

bring out, 
*Pfallo, pfuUliy to play on an instru- 

ment. 
Pungo, pupCkgi, punctum, to prick. 
compimgOy -punxi, •punotum. 

So disptmgo, expungo. 
interpungo, — , -punctum. 
•repungo,— . 
QuerOy ouaBsIyi, qutesitum, m. r. d. 
to seek. The compounds change 
e into i. 
Quatio, — y quatsum, to shake. The 
compounds change qua into 
cu; aSf 
concutio, -cussi, -cussum, d. 
discutio, -cussi, -cussum, r. d. 
QoiescOy <iai£yi, qui6tum,r. d. to rest 
Rado, raai, rasum, d. to shave, 
Rapio, rapui, raptuni) r. d. to snatch. 
The compounds change a in* 
to i. 
diripio, -ripui, -reptum,m.r. &> 
eripio and piteripio. 
Rego, rezi, rectum, r. d. to rule. 
The compounds change e tii«* 
toi. 
•pergo (for perrlgo), perrexi, r. 

to go forward, 
■urgo (/or turrigo),flurrexi, Bur- 
rectum, r. d. to rise. 
•Repo, repsi, to creep. 
Rodo, rosi, rosum, r. to gnaw, 

ab-y ar-, e-, ob-, prs-rudo want 
the perfect, 
•Rudo, rudlYi, to bray. 
Rumpo, rupi, ruptum, r. d. to break. 
Ruo, mi, rutum, ruitOrus, to fall. 
dime, -mi, -rdtum, d. So obruo. 
*corruo, -rui. So irruo. 
^'Sapio, sapivi, to £e 10156. The comr 
pounds ckange a into i. 
rjBsipio, -sipiyi or -sipui. 
•f Scabo, scabt, to scratck. {grave, 
Scalpo, Bcalpsi, scalptum, to en- 
8alo or salloj—salsum, to salt. 
*J9cando, — , d. to climb. The com- 
pounds change a into e ; 05, 
asoendo, ascendi, asccnsum, r. d. 



Scindo, scidi, scissom, d. to cut, 
Scisco, sciyi, scitum, d. to ordain, 
Scribo, scripsi, scriptum, r. d. to 

lortto. 
Sculpo,8Culp8i,sculptam, d. toconM. 
Sero, seyi, satmn, r. d. to 5oio. 

consSro, -86yi, •sltum. So inafi* 

ro, r., and obsero. 
Sero, — , flertom, to knit. Its covm 
pounds home semi ; asy 

assdro, -semi, -sertum, r. d. 
*Serpo, serpsi, to creep. 
*Sido, sidi, to setde. Its compounds 

have generally sedi, se8smn,^om 

sedeo. « 

'^Sino, siyi, sitams, to permit. 

desino, desi^, desitom, r. 
Sbto, stiti, statum, to stop, 

*8i)si8to, -stlti. So the other eom^ 
pounds; but circumsisto wants 
the perfect. 
Solyo, Bolyi, solatum, r. d. to loose, 
Spargo, sparsi, sparsum, r. d. to 

spread. The compounds change 

a into e. 
Specio, (obsolete.) The compounds 
change e into i', asy 

aspicio, aspexi, aspectum, d. to 
look at. 

inspicio, inspezi, inspectom, r. d. 
Spemo, tpreyi, 8pretum,d. to despise, 
*tSpuo, epui, to spit, 

*respuo, respui, d. 
Statuo, statui, statatum, d. to plaea. 

The compounds change a into i, 
Stemo, strayi, stratum, d. to strew, 
*Stemuo, stemui, to sneeze, 
•Sterto, — , to snore, 

*tdesterto, destertui. 
*Stinguo, — , to extinguish. 

distinguo, distinxi, distinctum. 
So eztin^uo, r. d. 
*Strepo, strepui, to make A noise. 
*Striao, stridi, to creak. 
Stringo, strinxi, strictum, r. d. to tis 

hard. 
Struo, stmzi, structum, d. to build, 
Sugo, suxi, suctum, to suck. 
Sumo, sum psi^sumptum, r. d. to take, 
Suo, — , sutum, d. to 5eio. So consuo, 
oissua 

insuo, -Bui, satum 

*a88U0, — . 

Tango, tetlgi, tactum, r. d. to touch. 
The compounds change a into 
i, and drop the reduplication. 
contingo, contigi, contactum. r. 
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Tego, tezi, tectum, r. d. to caver. 
*Teiiiao, — , d. to despise. 

' contemno, -tempsi, -teinptum, d. 
Tendo, tetendi, tensum or tcntum, to 
stretch. The compounds drop 
the redatpUeatUm ; as, 
eztendo, -tendi, -tensum or -ten- 
turn. So in-, OS- and re- ten- 
do. 
detendo has tensum. The other 
compounds have tentum. 
•fTergo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. Ter- 
geo, of the second conjugation, has 
the same second and third roots, 
Tero, trivi, tritum, d. to rub. 
Texo, texui, textum, d. to weave. 
lingo or tinguo, tinxi, tinctum, r. d. 

to tinge. 
*Tollo, tolli, d. to raise. 

sustollo, sustali, sublatum, r. to 

take away. 
*attoIlo, — . So extoUo. 
Traho, traxi, tractum, r. d. to draw, 
*Tremo, tremui, d. to trenMe. 
Tribuo, tribui, tribatum, r. d. to 

ascribe. 
Tmdo, trusi, trusum, to thrust. 



Tundo, tutadi, tunsnm or huram, to 
beat. The compounds drop tho 
reduplication, and have tusum. 
Yet detunsum, obtunsum, and 
retunsum, are also found, ^ 

Ungo, unxi, unotum, d. to anoint, 

Uro, ussi, ustum, d. to bum. 

*Vado, — ,togo, Sosuperyftdo. Tha 
other compounds hone vftsi; a#, 
*eyftdo, eyftsi, r. So pery&do; 
also inyado, r. d. 

Veho, vexi, yectum, r. to carry, 

Velio, yelli or yulsi, yulsum,dio;mft. 
So ayello, d., diyello, eyello, d., 

revello, reyelll, reyulsum. 
The other compounds have yelli 
only, except intenrello, which * 
has vulsi. 

*Vergo, yersi, to incline, 

Verro, — yersum, d. to brush. 

Verto, verti, versuin, r. d. to turn. 
See § 174, Note. 

Vinco, yici, yictum, r. d. to conquer, 

*Vi8o, — , d. to visit. 

*Viyo, vixi, yictarus, d. to live, 

Volvo, volvi, volQtum, d. to roll. 

Vomo,vomui,yomitum, r. d. to vomit. 



Inceptive Verbs, 

^ 173. Inceptive verbs in general want the third root, 

and their second root, when used, is the same as that of their 

primitives. Of those derived from nouns and adjectives, some 

want the second root, and some form it by adding u to the root of 

the primitive. See § 187, II. 2. 

In the following list, those verbs to which s is added, have a simple verb 
in use fironi' which they are formed: — 



**Acesco, acui, s. to grow sour. 
*&Bje9COfiogrow sick. 
"Aloesco, — , s. to grow white. 
•Alesco, — , 8. to grow. 

coalesce, -alui, -alitum, to grow 
together, 
*Ardesco, arsi, a. to take fire, 
•Aresco, — , s. to grow dry. 

*exaresco, -and. So inaresco, 
peraresco. 
^Aiuresco, auxi, s. to increase, 
^Cafesco, calui, s. to grow warm, 
*Calve9Co, — , s. to become bald. 
*Candesco, candui, s. to grow white, 
^Caneaco, canui, s. to become hoa- 



*Claresco, clarui, s. to become bright, 
*Condormisco, -dormivi, b, to go to 

sleep. 
•Conticesco, -ticui, to become silent, 
•Crebresco, -crebui and crebrui, to 

increase. 
*Cnidesco, crudui, to become raw, 
*Ditesco, — , to grow rich, 
*Dulce8CQ, — , to grow sweet, 
*Duresco, durui, to grow hard, 
*Eyilesco, evilui, to become worth* 

less. 
*Extimeseo, -timui, to be afraid, 
♦Fatisco, — , to gape. 
*FlacceseOy flaccui, s. to grow 

weak 
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*Fenreseo, ftrbui, b. to grow warm. 

*FloTewcOf flOTui, s. to begin toJlauT' 
ish, 

*Fnceaco, firacui, to grow mouldy, 

•Frigesco, — , 8. to grow cold, 
*peririge8C0y -mzi. So refii- 
gesco. 

*Froiide8co, — , 8. to put forth leaves. 

'Fmticesco, — , to put forth Jruit. 

*Gela8Co, — , s. to freeze, 

*coiigela8co, -avi, a. to congeal. 

*Gemi8Co, — , s. to groan. 

*Gemma8CO, — , to bud. 

^Generascoy — , s.tohe produced. 

*Grande8co, — , to grow large. 

•Qfavesco, — , to grow heavy. 

*Here8co, hassi, s. to adhere. 

•Hebesco, — , b. to grow dull. 

•Horresco, horrui^ s. to grow rough. 

*Humesco, — , b. ttt grow moist. 

•Ignesco, — , to take fire. 

^IndolescO) -dolui, d. to he grieved. 

^InsoleBco, — , to become haughty, 

*Integrasco, — , to be renewed. 

•Juveneaco, — , to ^ow young. 

*Langue8co, langui, s. to grow lan- 
guid. 

*Lapide8CO, — , to become stone. 

*Latesco, — ', to grow broad. 

*Latesco, latui, to be concealed. 8. So 
delitesco, -litui ; oblitesco, -litui. 

•Lentesco, — , to become soft. 

*Lique8Co, — , s. to become liquid. 
*deliquesco, -licui. 

*Lucesco, luxi, b. to grow light. 

*Lutesco, — , 8. to become muddy. 

^Macesco, — , 8. > ^ , 

*Macresco,— , \lo grow lean. 

*remacre8co, -macnii. 
*Madesco, madui, s. to grow moist. 
•Marcesco, marcui, b. to pine away. 
•Maturesco, maturui, to ripen. 
*Miseresco, miBerui, a. to pity. 
' *Mitesco, — , to grow mild. 
*Mollesco, — , to grow soft. 
*Mutesco, — , to become silent. 

*obmute8CO, obmutui. 
•Nigresco, ni^mi, s. to grow black. 
*Nitesco, nitui, b. to grow bright. 
•Notesco, notui, to become known. 
•Obbruteaco, — , to become brutish. 
*ObcalleBco, -callui, to become col- 

lous. 

♦"Obdormisco, -dormivi, a. to fall 
asleep, 

**Obsurctesco, -aurdui, to grow deaf. 
*Ole0co (scarcely U8ed.V 



ftbolescoy -olfiyi, -dltum, 0. to 

cease. 
adoleaco, -olSyi, -ultum, 8. to 

grow up. 
ezoleaco, -olevi, -olstum, to grow 

old. So obsoleaco. 
*inole8Co, "olSyi, d. to increase, 
*Palle8Co, pallui, a. to grow pale. 
'"Pateaco, patui, a. to be open. 
Paveaco, pavi, a. to ^ow fearful. 
Pertimeaco, -timm, d. to fear 
greatly. 
"Pingueaco, — , to grow fat. 
*Pul^8Co, — , to come to maturity, 
•Pueraaco, — , to become a boy. 
*Puteaco, putui) s. > to become /m- 
*Putresco, putrui, b. 3 trid. 
"Raresco, — y to become thin. 
RiffeacO) ngui, s. to grow cold. 
Rubeaco, rubui, a. to grow red. 

*erube8C0, -rubui, d. 
'ReaipiacOy -aipui, a. to recover wis^ 

d(ym, 
*Saneaco, — , to become sound. 

*consane8Co, -aanui. 
*Senesco, aenm, B.d.to grow old. So 

conaeneaco. 
*Sentiaco, aenai, a. to perceive. 
*Sicceaco, — , to become dry. 
*Slle8CO) ailui, a. to grow silent. 
Solideaco, — y to become solid. 
Sordeaco, aordui, a. to become fWiy. 
Splendeaco, aplendui, a. to become 
bright. 
*Spume8co, — , to foam, 
*Sterile8Co, — , to become barren. 
^Stupesco, atupui, s. to be aston- 
ished. 
Sueaco, Buevi, auetum, a. to become 

accustomed. 
*Tabe8co, tabui, a. to waste away. 
*Tenere8co and -aaco, to become 

tender. 
*^Tepe8co, tepui, a. to grow warm. 
^orpeaco^ torpui, a. to grow torpid 
^Tremisco, tremui, 8. to begin to 

tremhle. 
*Tume8Co, tumui, a. to be inflated. 
*Turgeaco, turai, a. to swell. 
*yaleacO) yalui, a. to become strong, 
•Vaneaco, — , to vanish. 

*evaneaco, evaniii. 
*Vetera8co, veteravi, to grow M, 
*Viresco, virui, a. to grow green. 
*Vivesco, vixi, a. to come to l{fe, 

*revivisco, -vixi. 
*Uvesco, — , to become moist 
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^ 174* Deponent Verbs f^the Third ConjugaUon. 



^iscor, aptuS) to get. J%€ com' 
pounds change a into i. 
adipiflcor, adeptus. So indipiscor. 

Expergiscor, experrectus, to awake, 

Fatiscot, i. The compounds change 
a into e. [d. to enjoy, 

Fruor, fruTtus or fructus, fruitflrus, 

Fanffor, fiinctus, r. d. to perform, 

Graaior, gressus, to proceed. The 
compounds change a into e; 
asy aggredior, aggressus, r. d. 

^Iraacor, to be angry. 

Labor, lapsua, r. tofaU. 

'^quor, to meUfflow, 

Loquor, locatuB, r. d. to speak, 

Miniscor, (obsolete,) 

comminiscori commentus, p. to 

invent. 
*remini8cor, to remember, 

Morior, (moriy rarely monri,) mor- 
tuus, moritarus, d. to die, 

Nanciscor, nactas or nanctos to ob- 
tain. 



Naseor, natos, naacitarui, n, to be 

bom, 
Nitor, nixus or nisus, nistlnu, to 

lean upon. 
Obliviscor, oblTtus, d. to for act 
Paciscor, pactusi d. to bargain. 

Compound depeciscor. 
PatioTi passus, r. d. to suffer, 

perpetior, -pessus. 

From piecto, to tiome, 

amplector, amplexos, d. p. to 
embrace. 

complector, complextiSi p. So 
circumplector. 
Proiiciscor, profectus, r. to depart, 
Queror, queetus, m. u. d. to com- 

plain. 
*Ringor, to grin. 
Sequor, secQtus, r. d. to follow. 
Tuor, tutus, to protect. 
*Vescor,>l. to eat. 
Ulciscor, ultus. m. d. p. to avenge, 
Uioif USU8, T. a to use. 



as 



7 7 -• — — 

NoTX. Devertor^ prtevertor^ revertor, compounds of vertOy are used u 
deponents in the present and imperfect tenses ; revertor also, sometimes, 
in the perfect. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



^ 175* Verbs of the fourth conjugation regularly form 
their second root in iv, and the third in it ; as, audio, audivt, 
auditunt. 

The following list contains most regular verbs of this conju- 
gation : — 



Audio, -lyi or -ii, m. u. r. d. to hear. 
*Cio, civi, to excite, 
Condio. -Ivi or -ii, to season. 
Custodio, -Ivi or *ii, d. to keep. 
*Dormio, -Ivi or -ii. m. r. d. to sleep. 
Erudio, -Ivi or -iij a. to instruct, 
Expedio, -Ivi or -li, d. to disentangle. 
Finio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to finish, 
•Gestio, -Ivi or -ii, to desire, 
Impedio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to entangle, 
Insanio, -Ivi or -ii, to be mad. 
Irretio, -Ivi or -ii, to ensnare, . 
Lenio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to mitigate, 
MoUio, -Ivi or -iij d. to sofien, 
*'Mii|no, -Ivi or -u, to bellow, 

12 



Munio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. toforttfy, 
Mutio, -Ivi, to mutter. 
Nutrio, -ivi or -ii, d. to nourish. 
Partio, -ivi or -ii, r. to divide. 
Polio, -ivi, d. to polish. 
Punio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to punish, 
Redimio, -ivi, to crown, 
Sarrio, -ivi, d. to weed. 
Scio, -ivi, u. r. to know. 
Servio, -Ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to serve, 
Sopio, -Ivi or -ii, to lull asleep. 
Stabiho, -Ivi or -ii, to establish, 
Tinnio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to tinkle. 
Vestio, -Ivi or -ii, to dothe. 
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^ 176. The following list contains those verbs of the 
fourth conjugation which form their second and third roots 
irregularly, and those which want either or both of them : — 



Amido, — i aaiictiimy d. <o dothe, 

*Balbutio, — , to stammer. 

Bullio, — y to boil, 

*Cecntio, — ^tohe iimrsighud, 

*Cambio, — , to exchange. 

^Dementio, — , to he mad. 

Effutio, — • to speak foolishly, 

Eo, ivi or u, ltam,n.ddogo. TU com- 
pounds have only u in the perfect , 
except obeo, pneeo, and subeoy 
whUh have Ivi or ii. Ml the 
compounds want* the supine and 
perfect patticivies, except adeo, 
ambio, meo, obeo, pnetereo^sub- 
eo, circumeo, redeo, and transeo. 

Farcio, farsi, farctum, to cram. 

Fastidio, -ii, -Itum, d. to disdain, 

*Ferio, — , d. to strike. 

•FerocicK — ,tohe fierce. 

Fulcio, ralsi, fultum, d. to prop. 

•Gaiinio, — , to yelp. 

*Glocio, — , to duck. 

*Glatio, glutii, to swaUow. 

'^Grunnio, grunnii, to grunt, 

Hauno, hausi, haustum, hauBtOrus, 
hausaniB, d. to draw. 

*Hiimio, — , to neigh. 

•Ineptio, — , to trifle. 

*Lascivio, lascivii, to he wanton. 

•Ligurio, ligurii, to feed deUcatdy. 

*Lippio, — , r. to he blear-eyed. 

*Obedio, obedii, r. to obey. 

Pario is of the third conjugation, 
but its compounds are of the 
fourth. 



aperioy apemi, apertum, r. d. I9 
open. So operio, d. 

comperio, comp^riy com^erttmiy 
to find out. So repenoy r. d. 
Pavio^ — , to beat. 
•Pmno, — , to itch. 
Queoy quivi or quii, to be ahU, 3o 

nequeo. 
*Ru^Oy — , to roar. 
Sevio, BSBYii, Itum,r. to rage. 
*Si^o, — , to foresee. 
'*&^o, saloi or salii, to leap. The 
compounds change a tnto i. 

'absilio, — . So circumsilio. 

*as8iIio, -ui. So dissilio, insilio. 

*deBilio, -ui or -ii. So ezsilio, re- 
silioy subsilio. 

*transilio, -ui or -ivi, d. So pro- 
silio. 
Sancio, sanxi, sancltum or sanctum, 

d. to ratify. 
Sarcip, sarsi, sartum, d. to patch. 
^Scaturio, — , to gush out. 
Sentio, aensi, sensum, r. to fed. 
Sepelio, sepeflri or -ii, sepultum, r. 

d. to bury. 
Sepio, sepra, septum, d. to hedge in, 
*Smgultio, — , to sib. 
*Sitio, sitii, to thirst. 
SuflSo^ -ii, -itum, d. to Jundgate. 
*Tussio, — , to cough. . 
*Vagio, vagii, to cry. 
^^Veneo, venii, r. to be sold. 
Venio, veni, yentum, r. to come.^ 
Vincio, yinxi, vinctum, r. d. to bind. 



Note. Desiderative verba want both the second and third roots, ex- 
cept these three ; — esurio, -fw, r. to desire to eat; *nupturiOf -iri, to deiiie 
to marry; *partttrio, -iw, to be in travail. See & 187, II. 3. 
<* This is the neuter gender of the perfect participle. 



^ 177. Deponent Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. 



Assentior, assensus, r . d. p. to assent. 
Blandior, blandltus, to flatter. 
Experior, expertus, r. d. to try. 
Irfurgior, largitus, p. to lavish. 
Mentior, mentltus, r. to lie. 
Metior, mensus, d. to measure. 
Molior, molltus, d. to mote a mass. 



Opperior, oppertus or opperltof , d. 

to wait for. 
Ordior, orsus, d. p. to begin. 
Orior, ortus, oritorus, d. to s^n^ up. 

Except in the present vt^nUsoej 

this verb seems to be of the tkiri 

conjugation. 



^ 178. UUitBGULAR TEBBS. 18S 



r, ptitf tufy d. to dkrids, suijunethe om somtHmsi ff A€ 

Potior, i^tus, r. d. to obtain, J%e tkird eonjugatum im tko pottH. 
fregemt mdieative and imperfect Sortior, sorticiu^ r. to east Mo, 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

^ 178. Irregular verbs are such as deviate from the 
common forms in some of the parts derived from the first 
root. 

They are sum, vohjiro, edojio, eo, queo, and their compounds. 

Smn and its eomponnds hswt already been oonju|pUed. See § 153. In 
tlie eonjugation or the rest, the parta which are irregolar are Ailly 
exhibited, and a aynopais of the other parte is, in general, given. Some 
parta of wdo and its compounds are wanting. 

1. VoLO is irregular only in the present indicative and infini- 
tive, and in the present and imperfect subjunctiy^. ^.. 

It is made irregular partly by if^cope, and partly by a change in the 
▼owel of the root In the oresent infinitive and imperfect subjunctive, 
after e was dropped, r was cnanged into I, 

Pns. BuUc. Pn9. J^/Sn. Perf, Indie. 

Vcy-lo, velMe, voF-u-i, tohemUwgftowUL 

INDICATrVE. 

/Ves. SL vo'-lo, vis, vult; Perf. voF-u-L 

P. voF-d-mus, vul'-tis, vo'-lont Plup. vo-llMHram. 

hmptrf. vo-l^'-bam. IStL ptrf. vo-lu'-^ra 

FuL vc/-lanL 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Prts. 51 ve'-lim, ve'-lis, ve'-lit; Pe»^ vo-lu'-C-rim. 

P. ve-li'-mus, ve-li'-tis, ve'-lint Plvp. vol-u-is'-feni. 

Bnperf, S. veF-lem, vel'-les, vel'-let ; 

P. vel-l^-mus, vel-l^'-tis, velMent 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Prts* vel'-le. Pns. v</-lens. 

Peif, vol-u-is'Hse. 

NoTS. Volt and voltiSf for vuU and vultis, are found in Flautus and 
other ancient authors. 

2. Nolo is compounded of nan and volo. Non drops its 
final », and volo its v, and the vowels (o o) are contracted into sk 
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Pres. Indie Prta. tnfin, Perf, Indie 
N<y-loy nol'-le, nd'-u-i, tohtumioWing. 

INDICATIVE. 

• Pret . 5. n(/-lo, non'-vifl, non'-vult ; Perf. noF-u-L 

P. nol'-O-muSy noa-vul'-tis, iK/-lmit Plup, no-lu'-^-mm. 
hnperf, no-l^-bam. FuL perf. no-lu'-€-zo. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Prcf . S. n(/-liin, ncZ-lis, iMy-lit ; P^f» no-lu'-€-rim. 

P. Do-U'-mus, no-li'-tis, D</-lint. Plup. nol-u-ia^Hsem. 

htuperf. S. nolMem, nolMes, noF-let; 

P. Dol-l^-mus, nol-lg'-tis, nol'-lent. 

IMPERATIVE. 
& <i. Dty-li, or no-U'-to ; P. 2. no-li'-te, or noM-ti/-te. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pret. nol'-le. Pres^ n(/-leD8. 

Pel/. nol-u4B'-8e. 

NoTi. JVevif and n«tH^, for nonvis and nonvuft, occur in Plautus. 

3. Malo is compounded of magis and voh. In composition, 
magis drops its final syllable, and volo its v. The vowels {d 6) 
are then contracted into a. 

Prw. Indie, Pres. Infin. Pfnf- bidic.' 
Ma'-lo, malMe, nuil'-u-iy to &e more mUing. 

INDICATIVE. 

Pre*. 5. ma'-lo, ma'-vis, ma'-vult ; Per/. mal'-u-L 

P. mal'-d-mus, ma-vul'-tis, ma'-lunt Plup, ma-Iu'-^-ram. 

Jmperf. ma-lft'-bam. JF\«f. per/I ma-lu'-€-ro. 
FuL ma'-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. & ma'-lim, ma'-lis, ma'-lit; Peif. ma-lu'-C-rim. 

P. ma-li'-mus, ma-li'-tis, ma'-lint. Plup, mal-Uris'-Bem. 

hnptrf, & mal'-lem, mal'-les, mal'-let ; 

P. mal-l6'-mus, mal-l^-tifi, malMent 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. mal'-le. Perf. mal-u-ifi^-se. 

KoTs. Mavdlo, mavdlamy maviUmf and mavdUmf for mdlo, maiUm. 
&c.y occur in Plautus. 



* 179, 180. 
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^ 179. Feao is irregular in two respects :< — 1. its second 
and third roots are not derived from the first : — 2. in the 
present infinitive active, and in the imperfect subjunctive, and 
certain parts of the present indicative and imperative, of both 
voices, the connecting vowel is omitted. In the present infini- 
tive passive, r is doubled. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Pres. Indie, Tei-to, (to 


(ear.) 


Prt», Indie, fe'-ror, (to be homo.) 


Pres, hdin. fer'-ro, 




Preok If^n. fer'-ri, 


Perf, Indie. tu'-U, 




Perf. Part, la'-tiw. 


Supme, la'-tom. 








IMI»CATIVE. 


Pres, S, fe'-ro, 


i 


Fres. 8. fe'-ror, 


fers, 




fer'-ria or -re, 


fert; 




fer'-tur ; 


P, fer'-i-mus, 




P. fer'-I-mur, 


fer'-tb, 




fe-rim'-i-ni, 


fe'-ruht. 




fe-nin'-tur. 


Impeif, fe-rS'-bam. 


i 


fmperf. fe-rfi'-bar. 


Fia. fe'-ram. 


4 


Fut. fe'-rar. 


Petf. tu'-li. 


. 


Perf. la'-toB auin or fii'-i. 


Plup, tuM^ram. 


J 


Plup. la'-tos e'-ram or fa'-S-ram. 


Fta,perf, tuMd-ro. 


d 


FtU. perf. Ia'«tu8 e'-ro or fU'-^ro. 




SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres, fe'-ram. 




Pres. fe'-rar. 


Iwipvrf, fer'-rem. 




Imperf. fer'-rer. 


P«rf, tii'.l«-riiii. 




Pmf. Ia'*tu8 aim or fa'-^rim. 


Phip, tu-lia'-ieiii. 




Plup. Ia'-tu8 ea -aem or fii-ia'aen 




IMPERATIVE. 


B. fer, vr fer'-to, 




8. fer'-re, or fer'-tor, 


fer'-to; 




fer'-tor , 


P. fer'-te, or fer-to'-te, 


} 


P. fe-rim'-I-ni, 


fe-nin'-to. 




fe-run'-tor. 




INFINITIVE. 


PrtM, fer'-re. 




Pres. fer'-ri. 


Ptitf ta-liB'-ie. 




Peif, la'-tua es'-ae or fii-la'-ae. 


Put la-ta'*nui es'-ie. 




Put. la'-tnm i'-iL 




PARTICIPLES. 


Prt», fe'-rens. 


Pef/. la'-tua. 


Put, la-ta'-rus. 


jFVtf. fe-ien'-dua. 


GERUND. 




fe-ren'-di, &c. 


1 




SUPINES. 


Pvrmer, la'-tum. 


#■ 


1 LatUr. la'-tn. 



^ 180. Fio has the meaning of the passive voice, though 
the parts formed from the/rsf root, except the prQ3ent infinitive 

12» 
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ind the participle in dus, have the terminations of the active. 
In its other parts, it has passive terminations. It is used as 
the passive voice of facto, which has no regular passive. 

Pres. huUc Prts. In/in. Paf, Part 

IV-o^ fi'-£-ri, fac'-tas, to he made or to become 

INDICATIVE. 

Pn$. & W-Of fis, fit; Per/. fac'-tus sum or fu'-L 

P. fi'-muByfi'-tiSyfi'^uit Phip, fac'-tuse'-ram or fu'-^ram. 

hnperf, fi-^-bam. FuLperJ, &c'-tu8 e'-ro or fii'-6-ro. 
FuL fi'-am. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pret. fi'-am. Pltiji. fac'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'- 

hnp, fi'-^-rem. sem. 

Per/, fac'-tus sim or fol-ik-mcL 

mPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

S. fi or fi'-to, fi'-to ; Pre*. fi'-ft-rL 

P. fi'-te or fi-td'-te, fi-un'-to. Perf, fkc^-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se. 

PuL fiic'-tuin i'-ii 

PARTICIPLES. SUPINE. 

Perf fac'-tus. Latter, fac'-to. 

IStL fit-ci^n'-dus. 

NoTS. The compoQiidfl of faeio which retam a, have also Jio in the 
paMiye ; as, eaUfado^ to warm ; passive, caltfio ; but those which change 
a into t form the passiye reffularlv. Tet eoidU. defit, and mfii, ocenr. 
See § 183, 12, 13, lIT^ * ^ -o^, «v-, 'v-, 

^181. Edo, to eat, is a regular verb of the third con- 
jugation ; but in the present of the indicative, imperative, and 
infinitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive, 
it resembles, in some of its persons, the same tenses of sum *— 
Thus, 

Tnd,pre8, — > > est; , f 

Subj, imperf, , es'-ses, es'-set; esns^'-mus, , 

/ti/I pres. es'-se, 

Ind, pres, pass. ^ ^, es'-tur. 

NoTs. In the present subjunctiye, edm, ediSf &c.,are found, for mIom, 
edas, &c. 
In the compounds of eda, also, forms resembUng those of sum oceof. 

^ 182. Eo is irregular in the parts which, in other verbs, 
are formed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctive. 
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and the present infinitive. In these, and in the parts formed 
from the second and third roots, it is a regular verb of the 
fourth conjugation. 

NoTX. Eo has no first root, and the parts osoallj derived firom that 
root, consist, in this verh, of terminations onlj. 

Pn$.hidie. Pn$.h^ Perf. BuMe. Per/, Part. 

E^-o, i'-re, i'-vi, if4ma, Ugo. 

INDICATIVB. 

Prea* iSl e'-o, is, it; JFW. £11 i'-bo, i'-bis, i'-bit ; 

P. i'-mua, i'-tis, e'-unt P. ib'4-mas, ]l/4-ti% if-bmdii 

JBnjTe)/. iSL i'-bain,i'-bas, if-bat; P«r/I i^-vL 

P. i-ba'-mus, i-ba'-tis, Plup» iv'-^-ram. 

i^-bant l\i<.jp«f/.iv'-6-ra 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pref. S. e'-am, e'-as, e'-at; Pcif* iv'-fr-rim. 

P. e-a'-mufl, e-a'-tis, e^-ant Pwp, i-vis^Hsem. 

hnptrf, S, i'-rem, i'-res, i'-ret; 

P. i-rfe'-mus, i-rg'-tis, i'-rent 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

8. ior i'-to, i'-to ; Pres, i'-re. 

P. i'-te or i-ttV-te, e-un'-to. Perf. i-vis'-se. 

FuL i-to^-rus es^-ee. 

PARTICIPLES. GERUND. 

Pres, i'-ens, {gen, e-un'-tis.) e-un^-di, &c« 

I\d. i-ta'-rus. 

RemarJcs, 

1. latttf iesy ietf are sometimes found in the future. IsHsy issem, and iase^ 
aze formed by contraction for it/isHSf ivissem^ and wisse. See § 162, 7. 

2. In the passive Toice are found the infinitive m, and the third persons 
fldngulaT itttTy ib&tur, ibUur, iium esty &c. ; e&tuTf iretur, eundum est, &c., 
-which are used impersonally. 

3. The compounds of eo, including veneo, are conjugated like tlie sim- 
ple verb, but most of them have ii in the perfect rather than m. § 176. 
Mdeo, anteeo, ineo, pratereo, subeo, and transeo, being used actively, are 
found in the passive voice. Inietur occurs as a future passive oi ineo 
Jimbio is regular, like audio, but has either ambibat or arnbuhai, 

Q^eo and nequeo are conju^ted like eo, but they want the imperative 
inood and the gerund, and their participles rarely occur. They are some 
times found in the passive voice, before an infinitive passive. 

DEFECTIVE VERBa 

^ 183. Defective verbs are those which are not used 
in certain tenses, numbers, or persons. 
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There ue many yeilNi whieh ue not toiond in all the tenaes, nombeis^ 
and penona, exhibited in the paradigpna. Some, not originaUy defectiye^ 
are considered so, becauae they do not occur in the claiwica now extant. 
Others are in their nature defective. Thua, the firat and aecond persons 
oi many verba in the paaaive voice must be wanting^ from the nature of 
their signification. 

The following lii^ contains such verbs as are remarkable finr 
wanting /nan J of their parts : — 

1 Odi, /Aoto. 7. Qui^K>./|»ra3f. 12. CkmStf it is done. 

2. CiB^f I hate begun. 8. Ave, f l^.^ 13. De^t^itiswaiUimg, 

3. MemIni,/reiiMmier. 9. Salve, > *"^ 14. Iniit, he he^ku, 

4. Aio, > r ^« 10. Ap&ge, hegome, 15. Ovat, he reiaieeM. 

5. Inquam, 5'**2f 11. Cede, M, or gipe 

6. Fmiif to speak. me. 

1. Odif cc^, and memini, are used chiefly in the perfect and 

in the other parts formed from the second root, and are thence 

called ^retentive verbs : — ^Thus, 

IffD. perf. o'-di or o'-sua sum ; l|^* odMI-ram ; fut.ftsf. od'-^-ro. 
SuBJ. perf. od'-S-rim ; pluv, o-oia'-sem. Ivf. perj. QH>dia'-8e. 
Part. fat. o-sa'-rus ; perf. o'-sua. 

Note. ExOsus and per&sus, like asusy are uaed actively. Odivtt, for 
edit, occura in Cicero. 

2. IffD. perf. Cflo'-pi ; plup. ccep'-S-ram ; fiu. perf. Cflsp'-l-ro. 

SuBj. perf. ccBp'-IS-rim; pliqt. c<B-pia'-aem. Imf. perf. ccs-pia'-ae. 
Part, fut, ccBp-tQ'-rus ; perf. coep'-tua. 

Note. In Plautua an found a preaent, ecpto, present aubjune^e, 
eeepiamy and infinitive ee^re. Befiure an infimtive passive, eaeptas asl, 
&c., rather than oept, &c., are commonly used. 

3. IffD. perf. mem'-I-ni ; plvp. me-min'-^-ram ; fut. perf. me-min'-il-io. 
Bxs'Bj.perf. me-min'-^-rim ; plup. mem-i-nia'-aem. 

Ivr.perf, mem-i-nis'-se. 

Imperat. 2/»er«. me-men'-to, mem-en-td'-te. 

Note. Odi and fnenani have, in the perfect, the sense of the pieaenL 
and, in the pluperfect and future perfect, the sense oi the imperfect ano 
future. In this respnect, novi, I know, the perfect of immo, to l^um, agrees 
with odi and memifd. So also, consuevi^ 1 am wont. 

• 

4. Ind. pres, ai'-o,* a'-is,t a'-it ; , , ai'-unt* 

— — imp. ai-d'-bam, ai-^-bas, ai-£'-bat ; — -, ai-e-bi'-tia, ai-6'-bant. 

SuBJ. pres. , ai'-as, ai'-at; , , ai'-ant. 

Imperat. a'-i. Part, pres, ai'-ena. 

5. Ikd. pres. in'-^uam or in'-qui*o,in'-qui8,in'-qait;iii'"qaI-miifl, hi'-qal- 

tis, in'-qui-unt. 

— imp. — , , in-qui-6'-bat ; , — , . 

Jut. , in'-qui-es^ in'-qui-et ; , — , — . 

^—^perf. , in-quis'-ti, in'-quit; , ■ , . 

SvBJ. pres. , , in'-qui-at ; , - 

Imperat. in'-que, in'-qul-to. 
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1MPEIU.T. fa'-re. Part. pres. fkns ; perf. fa'-tiu ; fiU. ian'-diti. 
IvFiff . /»re5. fa'*ri. GERUffD,|fen. ^^-di; a&£. fan'-do. SuPiiis,fK'-ta. 

In like manner the compounds affdri, efdrif and profdri, 

7. Ihd. prea, qus'-flo, — , qu»'-sit; qutei'-ii'mQi, — » — . 
Inf. pres. ques'-d-re. 

8. Imperat. a'-ve, a-ve'-to ; a-v6'-te. Ikf. a-v6'-re. 

9. Ind. pres. sal'-ve-o. fut. sal-ve'-bis. Inf. pres. 8al*Tfi'-re. 
Imperat. sal'-ve, sal-ve'-to ; sal-vd'-te. 

10. Imperat. ap'-&-ge. 

11. Imperat. sing, andplur. ce'-do; pi. ceV-ie for ced'-I-te. 

12. Ind. pres. con'-fit; fiU, con-fi'-et. 

Sub J. pres. con-ft'-at ; vmperf. con-fi'^-ret. Inf. pres, con-fi'-l-ri. 

13. Ind. pres. de'-fit ; ^l. de-f I'-unt. Sobj. pres. de-fl'-at. 
Inf. pres. de-fi'-6-n. 

14. Ind. pres. in'-fit ; pi. in-fl'-unt. 

15. Ifm.pres. o'-vat. Subj. jww. o'-vet; imperf. o-va'-ret. 
Part. pres. o'-vans ; perf, o-va'-tus. Gerund, o-van'-di. 

Remark 1. Amonjpr defective verbs are sometimeSi also, included the 
following * — Foremy fores ^ &c., /ore, (see §154, 3.^ Ausimf ausU; ausinL 
Faxo^ ana faxim, faxiSy faxitj faximuSf faxitis, faxint, Faxem. The foirm 
in o is an old future perfect ; that in %m a perfect, and that in «im a plu- 
perfect, subjunctive. See § 162, 9. 

2. In the present tense^ the first person singular, fiirOf to be mad, and 
dor and der, from do, to give, are not used. 

3. A few words, sometimes classed with defecUves. are formed by eon- 
traction from a verb and the conjunctiim si ; as, «w for «t vis, suUis for si 
vuUis, sodes for si audes. 



IMPERSONAL VERBa 

^ 184. Impersonal verbs are those which are used only 
in the third person singular, and do not admit of a per- 
sonal subject. 

1. Their English is generally preceded by the pronoun it, 
especially in the active voice ; as, delectat, it delights ; decet, it 
becomes ; contingit, it happens ; evenit, it happens ; scribltur^ 
It is written, &c. 

They are thus conjugated : — 

1st Conj. fid Conj. 3d Ctmj. 4tk Conj. 

Ind. Pres. delectat, decet, contingit, evSnit, 

Imp, delectabat, decebat, contingebat, eveniebat, 

Fut. delectabit, decebit, contin^et, eveniet, 

Pejf. delectavit, decuit, conttgit, evenit, 

Plu^. delectavSrat, decuSrat, contigSrat, evenSrat, 

Fut. perf, delcctavSrit. decuSrit. contigSrit. evenSrit. 
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2dConj. 

deceat, 

deceret, 

decuSrit, 

decuisset 


contingat, 
contingdret, 
contigirit| 
contigiMet 


AAConj. 

eveniat, 

evenlret, 

even^rit, 

evenifliet 


dec^re, 
decuisae. 


contingSre, 
contiguwe. 


evenire, 
evenisse. 



I4S IMP] 

8vB. Pret delectet. 
Imp. delectiiret, 
Parf, deleetavtrit, 
Plup. delectavisset 

Jmw, Pret. delectire, 
Perf, delectavisse 

2. As the passive voice of an active verb may be substituted 
for the active, (see ^141, Rem.) so that of a neuter verb may 
be used in the third person singular, instead of the active form, 
the personal subject of the latter beins put in the ablative with 
the preposition a or ab; as, ftweo Hbi, I favor thee, or favitur 
tihi a me, thou art favored by me. 



Pres. pugnitur, 
Imp, pugnabatnr, 
Fut, pugnabitur, 
Pirf. pugnatum est 

or fuit, 
Phq^, pugnfttum drat 

or Aiirat, 
At .p. pugnttum erit 

or fodrit 



Pm«. pngndtur, 
/jR^. pngnaretiir, 
Pcrf. pngnatom fitor 

m^rit, 
Pli^. pngnfttnm esset 

or fuisset 



Prea. pugnftri, 
Per/, pugnfttmn esse 

or fuissei 
Fut, pngnatom iri. 



IffDICATIVS 

fiivdtar, 
fiivebatur, 
favebltur, 
fiiutum est or 

fiiit, 
fiiutumerat or 

fixSrat, 
fitatom erit or 

fixdrit 



Mood. 

currltur, 
eurrebfttur, 
currfitur, 
cursum est or 

fuit, 
cursum erat 

or fudrat, 
cursum erit or 

f^iSrit 



SuBJUNOTivi Mood. 



ftvettur, 
ftveretur, 
&utum lit or 

fudrit, 
&utum esset 

or fuisset 



or 



currfttur, 
curreretur, 
cursum sit 

fixfirit, 
cursum esset 

or fuisset 



Infinitivi Mood. 



faveri, 
fautum esse 

or fuisse, 
ftutum iri. 



cum, 
cursum esse 

or fuisse, 
cursum irL 



venltur, 
veniebatur, 
venietur, 
ventum est or 

fiiit, 
ventum erat or 

fuSrat, 
ventum erit or 

fuSrit 



veniatur, 
venirdtur, 
ventum sit or 

fudrit, 
ventum 

or Aiisset 



veniri, 
ventum esse or 

fuisse, 
ventum iri. 



In like manner the neuter gender of the participle in dus, 
ibrmed from neuter verbs, is used impersonally with est, &,c., 
in the periphrastic conjugation ; as, moriendum est omnibus, all 
must die. See ^ 162, 15. 

Remarks. 

1. Grammarians usually reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, all of 
which are of the second conjugation. (See § 169.) There seems, how- 
ever, to be no ffood^ reason for mstinguisning those from other impersonal 
verbs. The following are such other verbs as are most c<«mionlv iwed 
impersonally •— 
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(«.) In tlie fint MBjiifttioii ;^- 

Omitat, tet« evuIeiU. Speetat, it eoneems. CerUtuTi t^ is eontenir 

JuTat, it ddigkts* Stat, it is resolved, ed, 

PriBstat, it is heUer. Vaoat, there is leisure, Peocator, a fsmU if 

(h.) In the second conjngtiion ;«- 

AppAiet, it appears, Solet, it is usual, 

Atam&tjithelmigsto. ffocei^ it is kur^fid, Ftetor, there is weep-' 

Shh^ty it ought, Fntetf it is plain. ing, 

Displlcet, it displeases, Pertlnetf it pertains, Pennadfitur. (See 

Dolet, it grieves. Placet, itpteases, above^ 2.) 

(e.) In the third conjugation ; — 

Aocldit, it happens. Creditor, it is believed, Mittltur, it is senL 

lucVpity it begins, Desinltor, there is an 8cnbliw[,it is written, 

Sumcit, it suffices, end, 

(d) In the fi>arth conjugation ; — 

ConvSnit, it is agreed on, Aperltur, it is opened, 

Ezp^dit, it is expedient, Sentltur, it is meant. 

(e ) Among irregular yerbs ; — 

Abeundum est, itisne- TH, it happens, Prodest, it avails, 

cessary to depart. Interest, U concerns, Refert, it concerns, 

Aditur. (See above^ 2.) Obest, it is hurtful, SupSrest, it remains, 

(/.) To these may be added verbs signifying the state of the weather, or 
the operations of nature 3 as, 

FnlgQrat, it lightens. Lapldat, it rains stones, RegSlat, it thaws, 

Fulmlnat, it munders. huceacii, it grows light. Tonat, it thunders. 

Ctelat, it freezes. Ningit, it snows. Vesperascit, it ap» 

Cjrrandinat, it hails. Pluit, it rains. preaches evening, 

2. Impersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take the sub- 
junctive in its stead ; as, delectetf let it delight. In the passive voice, their 
perfect participles are used only in the neuter. 

3. Most of the impersonal verbs want participles, gerunds and supines ; 
but pcenitet has a present participle, futures in rus and duSf and the gerund. 
Pudet and piget have also the gerund and future passive participle. 

4. Most of the above verbs are also used jpersonally, but frequently in a 
somewhat different sense ; as, ut Tibgris inter eos et pons interesset, so 
that the Tiber and bridge were between them. 



REDUNDANT VERBa 

^ 185. Redundant verbs are those which have differ- 
ent forms to express the same sense. 

Verbs may be redundant in termination; as, foMco and 
fabHcar, to frame ; — ^in conjugation ; as, lavo, ^dre^ and lavo, 
^re, to wash ; — or in certain tenses ; as, odi and osus sum^ I 
hate. 
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^ 186. 



1. The following 
have an active in o, 
ever, is, in general, 

Adolor, tofiaUer, 
Alteroor, to dispute. 
Amplezor, to embrace, 
Aatentior, to assent. 
Aucdpor, to hunt after. 
AutfOror) toforeUU. 
Cacliinnor, to laugh 

aloud. 
Comitor, to accompany. 



d^nent verbs, besides thek passive fornix 
of the same meaning. The latter, liow« 
rarely used. 



Cunctor, to delay. 
Depascor, to feed upon. 
Elucubror, to elaborate. 
Fabrlcor, to frame. 
Frustror, to disappoint. 
Fruttcor, to sprout. 
Impertior, to impart. 
Lachrj^or, to weep. 
Ludiflcor, to ridicule. 



Medlcor, to heal. 
Mereor, to deserve. 
Metor, to measure. 
Palpor, to caress. 
Popdlor, to lay wasto, 
RumTnor, to rumiwUe, 
VelifTcor, to set sail. 
Vocii^ror, to haul. 
Urinor, to dive. 



2. The following verbs are redundant in conjugation : — 



exdte. 



Falgeo, -ere, > to 
Fulgo, -dre, r. ) shine. 



Cieo,-€re, ) 
Cio, -ire, r. 5 

Den8o,-ire, > to Lavo,-are, XtQ^nash 

Den8eo,-ere, r. ) thicken. Lavo, -6re, r. ) '*^***'** 

Ferveo, -ere, > to Lino, -ere, > to 

Fervo, -ere, r. \ boil. Linio, -Ire, r. ) anoint. 

Fodio, -ere, / j. Scateo, -ere, > to 

Fodio, -Ire, r. J ^» ' Scato, -6re, r. } abound. 



Strideo, -ere, > to 
Strido, -ere, j cr^ok' 

Those marked r. are 
rarely used. 

MorioTy orun-f and potior ^ also, are redundant in conjugation in certain 
parts. See in lists § ( 174 and 177. 

<^ 186* 1. Some verbs, also, are spelled alike, or nearly 
alike, but differ in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, or 
signification, or in two or more of these respects. 

Such are the following : — 



Abdlco, -are, to abdU 

cote. 
Abdlco, -ere, to refuse. 
Accido, -ere, to hap' 

pen. 
Accido, -$re, to cut 

short. 
Addo, -ere, to add. 
Adeo, -Ire, to go to. 
Aggero, -are, to heap 

up. 
Aggero, -ere, to heap 

upon. 
Allege, -are, to depute. 
Allego, -ere, to choose. 
Appello, -are, to call. 
Appello, -ere, to drive 

to. 
Cftdo, -ere, to fall. 
Cffido, -ere, to cut. 
Cedo, -ere, to yield. 
C&leo, -ere, to be hot. 
Calleo, -ere, to be hard, 
Cttno, -ere. to sing. 



Caneo, -ere, to be white. 

Careo, -ere, to want. 

Caro, -ere, to card wool. 

Celo, -are, to cojiceal. 

Caelo, -are, to carve. 

Censeo, -ere, to think. 

Sentio, -ire, to fed. 

Claudo, -ere, to shut. 

Claudo, -ere*, to be lams. 

CollTgo, -are, to tie 
togUher. 

CoUigo, -ere, to collect. 

Colo, -are, to strain. 

Cdlo, -ere, to cultivate. 

Compello, -are, to ac- 
cost. 

Compello,-ere, to force. 

Concido, -ere, to chop 
off. 

Concido, -ere, to fall. 

Conscendo, -ere, to 
dimb. 

Conscindo, -ere to cut 
in pieces. 



Constemo, -are, to tor" 

Constemo, -ere, to 

strew over. 
Decide, -ere, to fall 

down. 
Decide, -ere, to cut off. 
Decipio,-ere, to deceive, 
Desipio, -ere, to dote. 
Deligo, -are, to He up, 
DelTgo, -ere, to choose 
Dillgo, -ere, to love. 
Dice, -ere, to say. 
Dico, -are, to dedicate. 
£do, -ere, to eat. 
£do, -ere, to publish. 
EdQco, -are, to educator 
Edaco, -ere, to draw 

out. 
Eff ero, -are, to make 

wild. 
Efl%ro, -re, to carry out, 
Ezcldo, -ere, to fall out, 
l^zcldoy -ere, tocuiqjf^ 
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Fcnoy -Ere, to MHk$. 
FSrOy -re, to hear, 
Fdrior, -iriy to keep hoi- 

Frigeo, -fire, to he cold, 
Frigo, -€re, to fry. 
Fogo, -Are, to put to 

JUgkt. 
Fu^o, -€re, tofy. 
FundOy •ire, tofinmi. 
Fundo, 4Sre, to pour omL 
Incldo, -Sre, to/all into, 
incido, -Sre, to cut, 
Indico, -are, to show, 
Indieo, -Sre, to pro^ 

cUum. 
Infieio, -ere, to itrfeet. 
Infitior, -ftri, to denv. 
Intercldo, -6re, to hop' 

pen. 
Intercldo, -Sre, to cut 

asunder, 
Jaceo, -6re, to Ue doum^ 
Jacio, -dre, to throw, 
liftbo, -ire, to totter, 
Libor, -i, to gUde, 
Lacto, -are, to suckle, 
Lacto, -are, to deceive, 
L^go, -ire, to send. 
Lego, -6re, to read. 
Liceo, -ere, to be UuML 
Lice<Nr, -eri, to bid for, 
Liquo, -are, to melt. 
Liqueo, -ere, to be man- 
ifest. 
Liquor, -i, to melt. 
Mino, -are, to flow. 



Mineo, -ere, to stay, 
M ando, «are , to eommmuL 
Mando, -ere, to eat, 
Meto, -ere, to reap. 
Meter, -an, to measure, 
Metior, -Tri, to measure, 
Metuo, -ere, to fear, 
Miseror, -ari, to pity, 
Misereor, -eri, to tnty, 
Moror, -tri, to delay, 
Morior, -i, to die, 
Niteo, -ere, to grlitter, 
Nitor, -i, to strwe, 
Obeero, -are, to lock up. 
Obsero, -ere, to sow, 
OccTdo, -ere, to fall. 
Occldo, -ere, to km, ' 
Operio, -ere, to cover, 
Operor, -ari, to work, 
Opperior, -Iri, to wait 

for, 
Pando, -are, to bend, 
Pando, -ere, to open, 
Piro, -are, to prepare, 
Pareo, -ere, to appear. 
P&rio, -ere, to bring 

forth, 
Fario, -are, to balance, 
Pendeo, -ere, to humg, 
Fendo, -ere, to weieh* 
Percolo, -are, tofiuer, 
Fercdlo, -ere, to adorn, 
Permineo, -ere, to re- 
main. 
Permano, -are, to flow 

over, 
Pradlco, -are, to publish. 



Proedlco, -ere, to foro* 

tell. 
Prddo, -ere, to betray. 
Frodeo, -ire, to coma 

forth. V 

Recedo, -ere, to retire. 
Recldo, -ere, to fall 

back, 
Recido, -ere, to cut of, 
Reddo, -ere, to restore, 
Redeo, -Ire, to return, 
Ref^ro. -re, to brmg 

Ref^rio, -Ire, to strike 
hack, 

Relego, -are, to remove, 

Relego, -ere, to read 
over,. 

Sedo, -are, to allay, 

Sedeo, -ere, to sit. 

Side, -ere, to sink, 

Sero, -ere, to sow, 

Sero, -ere, to knit. 

Succido, -ere, to fall 
doton. 

Succfdo, -ere, to ad 
doton. 

Vado, -ere, to go, 

Vador, -ari, to give baiL 

Veneo, -Ire, to be sold, 

Venio, -Ire, to come. 

Venor, -ari, to hunt. 

Vincio, -Ire, to bind, 

Vinco, -ere, to conquer. 

Velo, -are, to fly, 

Vdlo, velle, to be will- 
ing. 



2. Different verbs have sometimes the same perfect ; as. 



Aceo, acui, to be sour, 
Acuo, acui, to sharpen. 
Cresco, crevi, to grow. 
Cemo, crevi, to decree, 
Fulgeo, fulsi, to shine. 
Fulcio, fulsi, to prop. 



Luceo, luzi, to shine, 
Lugeo, luzi, to mourn. 
Mmceo. mulsi, to 

soothe. 
Mulgeo, mulsi, to milk. 
Paveo, pavi, to fear. 



Pasco, pavi, to feed. 
Fendeo, pependi, to 

hang. 
Fendo^ pependi, to 

weigh. 



To theijp add some of the compounds of sto and sisto, 

3. Different verbs have sometimes, also, the same supine or 
perfect participle ; as. 



Frico, frictum, to rub, 
Frigo, frictum, to roast. 
Maneo, mansum, to remain, 
Mando, mansum, to chew, 
Pan^o, pactum, to drive in, 
Facucor, pactus, to bargain, 
13 



Pando, passum, to open, 
Fatior, passui, to suffer, 
Teneo, tentum, to hold, 
Tendo, tentum, to stretch. 
Verro, versum, to brush. 
Verto, verfum, to turn. 
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DERIVATION OP VERBS. 

' ^ 187. Verbs are derived either from noonSy adjeetives, or 
other verbs. 

I. Verbs derived from nouns or adjectives are ealM 
denominatives, 

I. Those which are active are generally of the first conjoga* 
tion ; those which are neuter of the second. They are usuuly 
formed by adding o or eo to the root ; as, 

AcHvesfixm JVbim«. Nleutersfiom Nowm, 

Armo, to arm, (arma^ Floreo, to bloomy (flos.) 

Fraodo, to defroMif, (frans.) Frondeo, to produce Uawi^ (front 

Noinino, to name, (nomen.) Luoeo, to stane^ O^x.) 

Numdro, to number ^ (numdnui.) Vireo, tofiourish^ (vis<) 

Drom Adjectives, 

Albo. to whiten, (albcu.) Albeo, to he white, (albus.) 

Celebro, to eeUbrate, (celSber.) Calveo, to be bald, (calvus.) 

Libdroy to free, (liber.) Flaveo, to be yellow, (flayiis.) 

Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the deriT4» 
tive ; as, 

Coaceryo, to heap together , (acer- Eztirpo, to eztirpo/e, (stirps.) 

vus.) Illaqueo, to intnaref (laqiieiis.) 

Ezc&TO, to excavate, (cavus.) * 

3. Many deponents of the first oonjuffation, derived ftom noons, express 
the exercise of the charabter, o£ice, £c. denoted bj t^e primitive ; aE, 
archUector, to build ; comitor, to accompany ; Jwror, to steal; from archi' 
tectus, comes, and fur, 

3. Such as denote resemblance or imitation are cvHed imitatives ; as, 
cortiicor^U} imitate a crow, from comix; GrcRcor, to iaiitate the Greeks. 
Some of these end in isso ; as, patrisso, to imitate a father. 

II. Verbs derived from other verbs are ekherfrequentatives, 
incentives f desideratives, diminutives, or intenswcs, 

1. Prequentatives express the frequent repetition of the 
action denoted by the primitive. 

They are all of the first conjugation, and are formed from the 
third root. In verbs of the first conjugation, dtu is changed 
into ito, and rarely u intoo; as, clamo, to cry, {clamdiu,) clcamto^ 
to cry frequently ; no, to swim, {natu,) nato. In verbs of the 
other three conjugations, u is changed into o, rarely into ito 
as, curro, to run, (cursu,) curso, or curstto, to run frequently. 

Some are derived from the present, or perhaps from an obsolete tbiM 
root • as, ago, (agitu,) agUo, 
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Some ftequeniaUyM are deponent; as, nuHUory from minor (mindtu)] 
vergor, from verte (ver^). So sector, loqultory from seqiun- and loquor. 

Verbs of this elasb do not always express frequency of action, but hare 
•emetimes nearly the same meaning as their primitives. 

2. Inceptives, or incJioatives, mark the beginning, or increased 
d^ree of the action or state expressed by the primitive. 

They all end in sco, and are formed by adding that terminal 
tion to the root of the primitive, with its connecting vowel 
which, in the third conjugation, is t; as, cako, to be hot; 
caiesco, to grow hot 

So labOf labasco ; ingimOy ingendsco; obdomuOy obdormiseo, Hiseo it 
contracted for hiaseo, from kio. 

Most inceptives are formed from verbs of tiie second conjugation. 

Some inceptives are formed from nouns and adjectives, oy adding omco 
or esco to the root ; as, puerasco, from puer ; juvenesco^ from juvituM, 

Some inceptives have the same meaning as their primitives j as, adhm- 
reMco. 

NoTX. Inceptives are all neuter, and of the third conjugation. See § 173 

Some verbs in sco which are not inceptives are active ; as, diseo^ ptnteo, 

3. Desideratives express a desire of doing the act denoted by 
the primitive. 

'They are formed from the third root, by adding urio ; as, 

c(Bno, to sup, {coBndi^) ccenaturio, to desire to sup. 

Desideratives are all of the fourth conjugation. See § 176, Note. 
Verbs in urioy having u long, are not desideratives ; as, prUriOy decHrio, 

4. Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They are 
formed by adding illo to the root of the primitive ; as, cantillOf 
to sing a little — from canto. 

They are few in number, and are all of the first conjugation. 

5. Intensives denote eager action. They are usually formed 

by adding so, esso, or isso to the root of the primitive ; as, 

JacessOy to act earnestly — from facia. 

So capessoy incessOy from eapio aiid inetdo. ConeupiscOy to desire greatly, 
>e also an intensive 

COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 

^ 188* Verbs are compounded rariously : — 

1. Of a noun and a verb; as, mdificOy bettigiro, hterifacio, 

2. Of an adjective and a verb; as, ampUfico, mvUipUcOy 
viUpendo, 

3. Of two verbs; as, calefacio, madefacioy paiefacio. 

4. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, benefacioy maledtco, satdgo, 
nolo, negUgo, 
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Qii6? whither f 
Quorsoml wkUkerwardf 
Retro, ) 

RetrortmD; > backward, 
Rorsum, ) 
Sicabi, if any where, 
Sionrnte, if from amy 
flau. 



SiniBtroTsimi, towarde 

thel^, 
Suramn, upward, 
Ubt? tAeref 
Ublque, every where. 
Ubivis, any where, 
Unde? whence f 
VnditfBttffirem ail mdeg. 



Utrinque, on both sidem, 
Utr6? which way f 
Utrobi ? in which Tolaeef 
Utroblque, in loth 

placet, 
Utxoqiie, each way. 



Remark 

tions where 
ward? hare 

Ubi? 
Hie, 

line, 

lBt)e, 

Ibi, 

Ibidem, 

Alibi, 

AlicCLbi, 



I. Most adverbs of place which answer the ques- 
? whence ? whither ? by which way? and whither^ 
a mutual relation and resemblance : — Thus, 



Unde? 

Hme, 

lIHne, 

Istine, 

Inde, 

Indidein, 

Aliunde, 

Alieimde, 



Qa6? 

Hue, 

niue, 

Istue, 

£6, 

Eddem, 

Ali6, 

Ali(pi6, 



Quk? 
Hkc, 
Hike, 
Istke, 

£&dem, 

Alik, 
AlXqu^, 



Quorsum ? 
Horsum, 
llloisnm, 
Istorsum, 



Aliorsum, 
AliquoTemuB. 



Rem. 2. Hie, Mnc, hue, refer to the place of the speaker ; 
istic, istine, istue, to the i^ace of the person addressed; and 
iUie, illinc, illuc, to that of the person or thing spoken o£ 

II. Adverbs of Time. » 



Aliquando, sometimes, 
Aliquoties, several 

times. 
Bis, (see § 119,) tvnee, 
Cras, Uhmorrow, 
Cilim, when. 
Demum, at length, 
DiUf long. 
Dudum, heretofore, 
Heri, yesterday. 
Hodie, to-day. 
Identidem, now and 

then. 
Illico, immediately, 
Interdum, sometimes. 
Interim, in the mean 

time, 
ItSrum, again. 
Jam, noio. 
Jamdiu, ) , 
Jamda^um, \ ^S ^go- 



Jamjam, presently, 
Jampridem, long since. 
Moz, immediatuy, 
Nondum, rwt yet, 
Nonnunqnam, some' 

times, 
Nudias tertius, three 

days ago. 
I9unc, now. 
Nunquam, never, 
Nuper, lately' 
Olua, formerly, 
Parumper, a httU whUe. 
Perendie, two days 

hence, 
Postridie, the day after, 
Pridem, heretofore, 
Pridie, the day before. 
ProtXnus, instantly. 
Quamdiu ? how long? 



Quater,/<mr times. 
Quondam, formerly. 
Quotidie, daily, 
Quoties ? how often 7 
'Siexb, sddom. 
Runus, again, 
Sflspe, often, 
Semei, once. 
Semper, always. 
Statim, immeiiately. 
Subinde, now and then^ 

freqaently. 
Tamdiu, so long. 
Tandem, at lei^rth, 
Ter, thrice. 
Toties, so often, 

Yicissim, by turns. 
Unquam, ever. 



Quando? when? 

Rem. 3. Some adverbs are used to denote either place, time, or ordet 
according to the connection : — Thus, 

Ubi may signify either where or when ; inde, from that place or time ; 
hactinusy hitherto, in regard to place or time. 

Rum. 4.. The interrogative adverbs, like the interrogative pronouzub 
^ ^V^JtJ^.^ mdefinitely ; as, neseio uH sit,l know not whew he is. 
(bee § 137, Wqte.) They are made general by adding vis, Ubetf or fiM; 
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as, ubivisy nHfWf every wlieM; vnitHbttf &om every where. The ter- 
mination cunque is equivalent to the EngUsh soever ; as, vbicun^pu^ where- 
soeyer. The repetition of an adverh has sometimes the same effect; as, 
quoftti^y whithersoever ; ubMi, wheresoever. 



m. Adyerbs of 

Ade6, «o, to such apass. 
Admddnm, V9ry much, 
AUter, othertoisM, 
Certe, certainly, 
Ceu, OS, lift* Of. 
Cur? why 7 
jDuntaxatyOnZy, at least. 
Etiam, trulyf yes. 
Fere, almost, 
Ferme, almost^ nearly, 
Fortasse, perhaps, 
Frustra, m vain. 
Gratis, freely. 
Haud, Ttot, ^ 

Immo, yes^ tndy, 
Ita, so. 

Itidem, in Uke manner, 
Juzta, alike, 
Maffis, more, 
Moao, only, 
N8B, verily. « 

Ne, not. 

Nedum, much less, 
Nempe, to vfity truly. 
Nequ&quam, ^byno 
Neutlquam, yme^ms, 
Nimirum, certainly, 
Nimis, too much. 



Manner^ Quality , &,c. 

Nimium, too mtteh, 
Non, not. 
Num? whether? 
Omnino, altogether , only. 
TtlejDiy openly , 
Pariter, equally, 
Parikm^ UttU. 
Paulatim, hy degrees, 

Faul5m, J * "**^ 
PflBue, almost. 
Penitiks, lottAtn, wholly, 
Perquam, verv much, 
Plerilimque, fot the 

most part, 
Poti(!is, rather, 
Prcesertim, especiaUy. 
Profectd, truty, 

Propem5dum, almost. 

Prorsus, wholly. 

Qukm, as. 

Quamobrem, where* 
fore. 

Quar^? why? where- 
fore? 

Quasi, as if almost. 

QuenuidmBdum, as. 



Quomddo? how? in 

what manner? 
San&, tndy. 
Satis, mumgk. 
SeitiiMf rather. 
Scilicet, truly. 
Sec us, otherunsc 
Seorsum, s^arately. 
Sic, so. 

SicQti',^^- 
SigiUfttim, one hy one. 
Simul, together, 
Sol5m, only. 
Tarn, M>. 
Tanquam, as if, 
Tanttim, ) ^, 

Tantumm6do, 5 "^y* 
Unk, together. 
Ut, as. 
Uti, as, 

Utlque/i^^/bre, verity, 
Utpdte, 05, inasmuch as, 
Valde, very much. 

Videlicet, certainly. 
Vix, scarcely. 



Rem. 5. Adverbs denoting quality, manner, &c., are sometimes di- 
vided into those of, 1. Quality ; as, tenif maU. 2. Certainty ; as, cert^, 
vlank, 3. Continge'nce ; ej&, forth. 4. Negation; as, Aau<2, nan. 5. Prohi- 
Dition ; as, ne, 6. Swearing ; as, herde, 7. Explaining ; as, ifidelicetf 
utpdte. 8. Separation; as, seorsum, 9. Joining to^mer; as, simul^ 
unh. 10. Interrogation ; as, cur 7 quari 7 11. Quantity or degree ; as, 
saiisj aded, 12. Excess; as, valde f maximi, 13. Defect; as, paritm, 
ptene, 14. Preference ; as, potiiiSy satiits, 15. Likeness ; as, tto, sie. 
16. Unlikeness ; as, aUter. 17. Exclusion ; as, tantttm, solitm. 



DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

^ 102« Adverbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nounSy and participles. 

I. From nouns. 

1. Of these a few end in im, and denote manner ; as, 

gregSUmf in herds ; membrOtimf limb by limb ; ^artimy by parts ; viciS' 
tim^ by turns; from greXf menUnrumj pars, and vicis. 
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2. Some end in iiiis, and denote manner or origin ; ai, 

eedltuSf from heaven ; Jvndituiy from the bottom ; ratUdUus^ by tiw^ 
roots; from cidum, fundus, and radix, 

3. Some are ablative cases of nouns used adverbially ; as, 
modd, only ; vulgd, commonly. 

II. From adjectives. 

1. Those which are derived from adjectives of the first and 
second declension, are generally fi>rmed by adding e to the root ; 



«|rr^, fcarcely ; a&^, high ; Ubiri,&ee\y; Itmgifhx; miHr^^ndaerMj; 
fiUnif rally ; from ttger. Mtus, Uker, longms, miMer, and jIhhmm, Ben^, well, 
IS from bonus J or an ol<wr fonn bsmts. 

A few end in iter, itus, and am ; as, 

navUer, actively; oZlter, otherwise; anHqiatus, anciently j divinUuSf 
divinely ; mrivdtim, privately ; singvlMvm, severally ; from navus, aizuSf 
antiquuSf otvf mtf, prwdtus^ and singitli. 

Some adverbs are formed with two or more of the above terminations 
with the same meaning ; as, dur^ and duriter, harshly : so eauU and cau 
Hm ; kumdn^, hunumiterf and kumanUus ; pwUd and publi^Uus, 

2. Adjectives of the third declension form adverbs by adding 
iter to the root, except when it ends in t, in which case er only 
is added ; as, * 

acriter, sharply ; felu^ter, happily ; tvrpUeTf basely 'r'^eUgatOerf ele- 
gantly 'fprudenteTf prudently ; from acsTf ftUx, turpisy degans, and pru- 
dens. From avdax^ comes by syncope attdacter : from fortis comes fordter. 

From omnis is formed onmino ; and from ne^imm, neqwlter. 

3. From the cardinal numerals are formed numeral adverbs 
in ies ; as, 

quinquieSf decieSf from quinque and decern. So toties and quoties, from 
tot and qtiot. See § 119. 

4. Some adverbs are merely certain cases of adjectives. 
Such are, 

(a,) Ablatives in o or a ; as, cUdf quickly ; continvdf immediately ; falsoi, 
falsely ; rectd, straight on ; und, toother. In like manner, repenUf sud- 
denly, from repens. 

(b,) Nominatives or accusatives neuter, in the singular, and sometimes 
in the plural ; as, soihmy only ; perfiditm, perfidiousfy ; svJblim^, on high; 
faOUy easily ; muUa, much ; trtstia, sadly. 

(e.) From some adjectives of the first and second declension, chiefly 
orainal adjectives, forms both in um and o are used; as, primum and 
pTvmdf first ; postremitm and postremd, finally. 

Note 1. These adverbs are properly adjectives agreeing with some 
noun understood, either definite, as, rectd, sc. vid, or indefinite. Those 
in o are the most numerous. The plural forms occur chiefly in poetry. 

NoTic 2. Some adjectives, from the nature of their signification, have 
no corresponding adverbs Of some others, also, none oecor in th0 
-'•^ssics. 
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III. Fren ibe m4]eetiye prcmoans we derired adyerbs of 
place, &.C. (See ^ 191, Rem. 1.) 

The ablative in o is need to denote a place whither, instead of the aceQ- 
■ative with a preposition ; as, ed for ad eum locum ; and the ablative in a, 
to denote hj or through a place ; as, ed ; vid or parte being understood. 

IV. From participles are derived adverbs denoting manner. 
Those from present participles are formed by adding er to the 
root ; those from perfects by adding e, and sometimes im ; as, 

a/majUer, lovingly; properanter^ hastily; from amans and propirant;-^ 
docU, learnedly ; oniaUf eleganUy ; raptimf by rapine ; strictim, closely ; 
from diOctuSf ornSUuSf raptus, and strictus. 

The abltttive in o of some per^t fiartkiiides, like that of adjectives, 
is used adverbially ; as, uuspUatdy ausi»cionsly ; e<msult&^ designedly. 

NoTS. A few adverbs are derived from prepositiiuis; as, clametJtmf 
privately ; from dam; — tubtus^ beneath; from nih. 



COMPOSITION OF ADVERBS. 

^ 193« Adverbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, po$tridU, magnapirt^ nmnnopgre, 
mulHmddis, quotanru9---of posUro die, magna opire, summo opire^ auilttf 
modiSf quot annis, 

2. Of a pronoun and a noun ; as, hadUf quarl^ quomddd^^ hoe dUf 
fud re, &c. 

3. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nudiMg, u^tenumiro — of nmnc dU$f 

4* Of a preposition and a noun ; as, eemhws, emSmitf, iUte^, o^vjont, 
postmddOf prepediemr'-ofeon, 0, and manus; in and loco ; ob and vtom, dee. 

5. Of an adjective and a pronoun ; BB,aUOfui^eeUi'dfitin-^faliuSfeeteruSf 
and qui. 

6. Of a pronoun and an adverb ; as, aliquandiUf alicM—of aUquiSf din^ 
and vH; neqiidquami—of ne and qidsqiuim, 

7. Of two verbs ; as, ilfcet, scilicet^ videtlcet—o^ ire, scire, videre, and 
Ueet, 

8. Of a verb and an adverb ; as, fuoHXhety uktvis, undeHhet, So dein^ 
eep9 — ^from dein and capio, 

9. Of a participle with various parts of speech; as, deorsumf deztrorsum^ 
horsum, retrorsum, sursum — of de, dexter^ hie, retro, super, and vorsus or 
versus. 

10. Of two adverbs ; 9M,jamdSldum, quousque, sicut, 

11. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, denao, imprfms^— of de navo^ 
inprimis, 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun ; as, quapropter, postea, interem, prm- 
tereor-'^f propter qua, post ea, &c, • * 

13. Of a preposition and an adverb ; as, dbhine, adhuc, derepemU, per* 
Mpe. 
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14. Of two or three prepontioiis ; as, uu ftpar, proHnmSf mdsj itin^ 
denuUf perinde, 

15. Of a conjnncticMi and an adyerb as, nedSM, ncfiii— of n«, jt, and 

16. Of an adverb and a termination acaroely used except in compoMtios; 
as, UtUiemf parumper, qmimd4tetmquefjubique^ utcunque, 

17. Of three different parts of speech ; as, forHtan— of fmrs, sit, «» t 
pttmadmddumf piamobremf &c. 



COBiPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

^ 194. Adverbs deriTed from adjectives with the termma- 
tions e and ter, and most of those in o, are compared like their 
primitives. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of 
the adjective, ends in ttcs ; the superlative is formea from the 
superlative of the adjective by changing us into e ; as, 

durd^ duriiis^ dMri9Ami;faaU^faeiUiis^faciUi'mi; ocriter, aariks^ acer- 
Hmi ; rard^ rariiis^ rarisHrni; nuOOri^ matwrius^ maJturisAnU or matwrfimi. 

Some adverbs have superlatives in o or um ; as, meritisH'md^ plmlmii'm^ 
primd OT primitm^ patisAmiim, 

If the comparison of the adjective is irregular or defective, 
that of the adverb is so likewise ; as, 

heiUy mdiiiSy opCtnU ; maU^ P^j^^ pesAmh ; parum, miniis, ndninU / 
muUd or muUiim^ P^^> plut%miim ; — , priuSy primd or primitm ; — , oeiua^ 
odsATiU ; iheHtdy — , merUisHmd ; satls^ seUiiiSy — . Magis, maxlmd^ 
(from magnusy) haa no positive ; nupeTf nuperHmif has no comparative. 
Prope, propiusy proxime ; the adjective propior has no positive. 

Din and ja»e, though not derived from adjectives, are yet compared ;•*- 
<{m, diuHuSy aiutisame ; stepe, sttphts^ sapisHme. A comparative tempa^ 
riu9, from tempiri or Umpihri, also sometimes occurs. So secuSf wteau. 

Adverbs, like adjectives, are sometimes compared by prefix- 
ing magis and maxlml ; as, magis ctperte, mcmml accommodate. 



PREPOSITIONS- 

^ 195. A preposition is a particle which expresses the 
relation between a noun or pronoun ahd some preceding 
word. 

Twenty-six prepositions have an accusative after them : — 

Ad, tCf tUffoTf bef(fre. Circa, )aro«fu2, "Erga^ towards fOppotiie, 

Ad vers: :8, ^again»ty Circi!km) > about. 'ETtn.f without, btyondf 

Advetai'iti, i towards, Vutciter, abotUfnear, hssidss. 

Ante, btfore. Cis, Ion this side, In&tL, under, hemeaOL 

Apud, at, with, among, Citra, J without. Inter, between, cmoiy, 

f*^ore, Conin.,against,opposite, at,intime of. 
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iBftim, vveftm. Poft, 4^, met, ^ SeeuQd&m, mee^rimg 
luxU^nmr, kind, to^ along, ntaX t»^ 

Obf y^r, oHMeoimt^, Prster, Ueyoni^ exe^t, for. 

•ffoTt, contrary to, before. Supra, above. 

Penes, mi the power qf, Prope, nM, by, beside. Tram, over, beyond. 



cene*, tn lae power oj, rrope, mgn, 
Ttit, tkrok^, A/, during. Propter, for, 
Ffmk, behtnd, of, near. 



on aceotaU Ultra, beyond. 



£3eYen prepositions hare an ablative after them : — 

A. y Cum, with. Pre, b^ore. for, on aC' 

Ad, ^from, by, lifter, De, qf, eonurmng, eowU9t,ineompar' 

Abs,> from, after, for, ieon qf. 

Abraue, witkont, but E, \from, of, out of, Vro, for, brfore, conoid- 

for. Ex, 5 by, for, since. ^vrn^, according to. 

Coram, before, in preo- Palam, btfore, with the Sine, wWkout. 

once tf, knowledge of, Tenua, as far as, iqf to. 

Five prepositions take after thera sometimes an accusative, 
and sometimes an ablative : — 

In, in, into. Sub, under, near. Super, ahooe, Subter, under, beneath. 
Clam, without the knowledge of. 

Remark 1. Prepositions are so called, because they are ge?iera]lj 
^iaced before the noun or pronoun whose relation they express. They 
sometimes, however, stand luler it. 

Rem. 2. A \a used only before consonants; ab before vowels, and 
sometimes before consonants ; abs before q and t, 

E is prefixed only to consonants, ex both to vowels and consonants. 

Rem. 3. Versus, usque, and exadversus {'Um) sometimes take an aooit> 
sative, sirmd and procid, an ablative, and are then by some called prep* 
ositions. Secus^ with an accusative, occurs in Pliny and Cato. 

PREPOSITIONS m COMPOSITION. 

^196* Prepositions are compounded with various parts of 
speech. In composition, they may be considered either in 
reference to their form, or their force. 

I. Prepositions in (imposition sometimes retain their final 
consonants, and sometimes change them, to adapt them to the 
sounds of the initial consonants of the words with which they 
are compounded. In some words, both forms are in use ; in 
others, the final consonant or consonants are omitted. 

1. j9, in composition, is used only before m and v; as, anufveo, aveUo. 
Ab is used before vowels, and before d,f, h,j, I, n, r, and s; as, abjUro, 
obrdfo, &c. Abs occurs only before c, q, and t ; as, abscondo, absque, 
abstmeoi In asporto, b is dropped ; in ax^ro and aujngio, it is changea 
intoM. 

8. Ad often changes d into e, /, g, I, n,p, r, s, t, before those letters 
lespectively ; as, aecfdo, affliro,ag^Mior, atUgOy annitor. appdno, arrigOf 
mssiquor, attoUo, D is usually omitted before s followed by a consonant, 
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aad bfrfoM gn ; w, napergo, mtpido, agnM€9f mgnOtus, Befat^ ^j dm 
•hanfed into e; Uy acfuiro. 

3. drdtm usually omita m before a vowel ; as, drctteo, drctOtus, It 
•ometimes changes m into n before d ; as, drcundo, 

4. Cum (in composition, com) retuns m before h^ m, p ; as, comHbOf 
eammittOf eompono: before I, n, r, its m is changed into those letters 
respectively ; as, eoUlgo, connitor^ corripio : before other consonants, it 
becomes n ; as, candnieOf conjungo^ &/&. Before a vowel, ^ or A, m is 
commonly omitted; as, coCo^ ewpUty €Ogo (com ago), cognosce, cohubito; 
but it is sometimes retained ; as, comido, comes, comitor. In comhitro, h 
b inserted. 

5. £z is prefixed to vowels, and to c, h, p, q, s, t ; as, eteo, ex\go, ex- 
emrrOf exkitto, expedio^ 6ui, Before /, z is changed into /; as, tffiro : 
8 after z is often omitted ; as, exiquor* E is prefixed to the other con- 
sonants ; as, oMo^ edieo. &c. These, with t^e exception of n and r, are 
also very rarely preceded by ez/ as, exmoveo. P is sometimes preceded 
by e ; as, epoto, 

6. In, before h, m, p, changes n into m ; as, imbuo, immitto, im^Sno : 
before / and r, it changes n into those letters respectively ; as, tWlgo, 
irretio : before ^, n is omitted ; as, ign&Tus, In some compounds, m 
retains <i before a vowel, from an ancient form endu or indu ; as, inddgo, 
indigeo, indolesco. So anciently enduperdtor, or induperdtor. 

7. Ob changes h into c, /, g, p, before those letters respectively ; as, 
occurro, officio, ogganio, oppito. in omitto, b is dropped. 

8. Per changes r into I in peUicio and peUuceo, 

9. Pro sometimes takes d before a vowel > ZB,prodeo, prodesse, 

10. Sab sometimes changes b into e, f, g, m, p, r, before those letters 
respectively ; as, suec€do, svffiro, suggiro, summoveo, supplico, surripio. 
Before c, p, and t, b is sometimes changed into s ; as, suscipio, suspendo^ 
sustoUo : it is omitted before s, followed by a consonant } as, suspido. 

11. Trans omits s before s ; as, transcendo : before other consonants, it 
often omits ns; as, trajido, tramitto, trano, &o. 

The following words are called inseparable prepositions, 

because they are found only in composition : — 

Amb, around, about. Bed or re, again, back. Ye, not, 

Dis or di, asutuUr, Be, apart, aside, 

12. ^mb before a vowel is unchanged ; as, ambarvdhs, ambio,ambustu8 : 
before consonants, b is omitted, and m, except before p, is changed into n ; 
as, anfractus, anqulro, ampiUo. 

13. Dis is prefixed to words beginning with e,p, a, s, t; m, discutio, 
dispdno, disquiro, dissHro, distendo : before /, s is chaxiffed into /; as, 
diffSro : in airimo, s becomes r. Di is prefixed to the other consonants^ 
and to 5 when followed by a consonant; as, didiUo, dimitto, distinguo^ 
dispicio. But both dis and di are used before j and r; as, disjungo, diju' 
dico, disrumpo or dirumpo, 

14. Red is used before a vowel or h; re before a consonant; hs,redim0f 
redeo, redhibeo, red^go, redoleo, redundo ; — r^tdo, repdnOf revertor. But 
red is used before do ; as, reddo, 

15. Se and ve are prefixed without change ; as, nddOf seoUrus ; vegram' 
dis, vecors. 
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§ 197* II. Prepositions in composUioB usually add their 
own signification to that of the word with which they are 
united; but sometimes they give to the compound a meaning 
di&rent from that of its simples. The following are their most 
common significations : — 

1. ^, or abf away, from, down; entirely j nn~. It sometimes denotes 
priyation. 

2. Ad^ to, toward ; at, by. It is sometimes angmentative, rarely incho* 
atlYC. 

3. A$i^ around, about, on both sides. 

4. Ctrcum^ around, about, on ail sides. 

5. Contra^ against, opposite. 

6. De, off, away, through, over, down; entirely, completely; very, ex- 
tremely. It denotes also tbe cessation or removal of the fundamental idea, 
and hence negation. 

7. Z>w, asunder, apart, in pieces, in two ; dis-, un- ; very, greatly. 

8. Ei or ex, out, forth, away, upward ; utterly, completely, very. It some- 
times denotes a negation of the principal idea. 

9. /n, in, on, at ; into, against. With adjectives, un-, in-, not Some of 
' its compounds have contrary significations, according as they are partici- 
ples or adjectives. , 

10. Inter, between, among, at intervals. 

11. Ob, toward, against, at, before; around. 

12. Per, through, thoroughly, perfectly, quite, much, very. 

13. Post, after, behind. 

14. Pr<B, before. With adjectives, very, extremely. 

15. Prceter, past, by, beyond, besides. 

16. Pro, before, forward, forth ; for. 

17. Be, again, against, back, re~, un~; greatly. 

18. iSe, without, aside. 

19. Sub, under, from beneath, from below upwards ; secretly, dandes* 
tiBely ; somewhat, a little, rather. 

20. Svbter, beneath, under, from under, secretly, privately. 

21. Super, above, over, left over, remaining. 

22. Trans, over, across, through ; beyond. 

23. Ve, not ; very. 

Bemabk. Prepositions in composition seem often to add nothing to thd 
signification of the words with which ti^ey are compounded. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^ 198* A conjunction is a particle which connects 
words or propositions. 

14 
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The inosl iisaal ooiqiiiietioiis are. 



Ac, and, aSf than. 
An, whether, 
Anne, whether, 
Annon, whether or not. 
At, ast, hut, 
Atque, and, as, tham, 
Atqoi, hut, 
Att&men, yet, 
Aut, either^ or, 
Antem, huL 
CetSrOma, hut, however. 
Cikm, quum, since, 
Ci:im...tum, hoth,.Mnd. 
Duin, propidedf while. 
Dummddo, so that, 
£nim./or. 
Equldem, indeed. 
Ergo, therefore, 
Ei, and. 

Et...et, both..Mnd. 
Etiam, also. 
Etiamsi, although, 
Etsi, though. 
Idcirco, therefore. 



Ideo, therefore, 
Igltnr, therefore, 
Ittque, therefore. 
Licet, though. 
Mod6, provided, 
Nana, nain<]i]e,/0r. 
Ne, toif. 
-Ne, whether. 
Nee, neither y nor. 
Nee. ..neque, n«tMer.. Jior. 
Necne, or noi, 
Neque, neithtT, war, 
Neu, neither y nor, and not, 
Neu...oeye, neither„Mor, 
Ni, nisi, urdess. 
Num, whether, ' 

Quam, than. 
Quamvia, although. 
Quando, quandoqul- 
dAayWhereaSy since. 
Quanquam, although. 
Que...-que, both..Mnd, 
Quia, because. 
Quin, hut that. 



Quippe, because. 
Qu6, ill order that. 
Quod, because, 
Quoniam, jmm. 
Quoque, also. 
Sed, but. 
Sen or nve, or. 
Sea...8iye, wheUur..Mf. 
Si,^.— Quasi, Mt/. 

Sin, but ^, 
Siquldem, |f missit 

since, 
Tamen,^ however, 
Tametsi, aUhaugh, 
Turn. ..turn, both..Mnd. 
Ut, that. 

lJti,that,to the end thai 
Utrum, whether. 
-Ye, either, or, 
Vel, either, or. 
Verb, truly. 
Verilim, but. 
Veruntftmen, notwilh' 

standing. 



Conjunctions, acccNrdiDg to their different significations, may 
be divided into the following classes : — 

1. CopuLATiTES, or Buch ss connoct things that are to be considered 
jointly; as, ae, at^uSf et, etiam, que, quoque^ and the negative nee or 
negue. 

2. Disjunctives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
separately ; as, aut, seu, sive, ve, vel, and the negative neve or neu. 

3. CoNCEssivEs, or such as express a concession; as, etsi, eiiamsif 
tametsi, lUet, quanquam, quamvis, 

4. Adversatives, or such as express opposition ; 9B,at, atqui, mutem^ 
cetiriim, sed, tamen, attdmen, veruntdmai, verd, veriim, sin. 

5. Causa L9, or such as express a cause or reason; as, enim, eOhdm, 
nam, namque, quando, quandoquidem, quia, quippe, qudd, quoniam, quum 
or dim, siquldem. 

6. Illatives, or such as express an inference ; as, ergo, idcirco, ideo^ 
igltur, iiaque, proinde, quapropter, quart, quamobrem, quodrca, 

7. Finals, or such as denote a purpose, object, or result ; as, ne, quin^ 
qud, quominus, ut, uti. 

8 Conditionals, or such as express a condition ; as, si, sin, nisi or aty 
dummddo, or separately either dum or modd, 

9. SusPENsivEs, or such as express doubt; as, on, anne, amum, 'Wt^ 
necne, num, utrum. 

Remark 1. Ac rarely stands before vowels or h; atque chiefly beftra 
vowels, but also before consonants. 
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RxM. 2. The conjonciioni -n^y -«ii«y-««, are not need tlone, \mi are 
always annexed to some other word. They are called encUtics, 

Rem. 3. Some words here classed with conjunctions are also osed as 
adverbs, and many classed as adverbs are likewise conjunctions ; that is, 
they at the same time qualifjr verbs, &c., and connect propositions ; as, 
iUeUris in rebus y cum venU eaCamltas, turn detrinuntumaceipUur ; In other 
concerns, when misfortune comes, then damage is receivea. 

Rkm. 4. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are variously compounded with 
other parts of speech, and with each other; as, ol^ue, tdctrco, ideoy 
nmmqus. 

In some, compounded of an adverb and a conjunction, each of the aim- 
alea retains its meaning, and properly belongs to its own class ; as, etiam 
{jBtjam), and now ', itdfuef and so ; neque or nee, and not. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

^ 199. An interjection is a particle used in exdama- 
tion, and expressing some emotion of the mind. 
The most usual interjections are. 

Ah! ah! alas f £uge ! well dime I lo! Aazza/ 

Atat ! ha! indeed! Evax ! > . ^^^ , Ol oh! 

Au\ hush! whist! Evoe!5*"*^^ Oh \ oh! alas! 

l^cce \ lo ! behold ! Ha! ha! he! Aa/ Aa/ Ohe\ ho! hold! 

£hem! O strange! Hei! wo! alas! Oi! hoy! alas! 

Eheu ! alas ! Hem ! ho! hold! how ! Papte ! O strange! 

Eho! ehSdum! soho! lo! bravo! Proh ! oh! alas! 

Eja! on.' Heu ! wo! alas! - St! AuM/ 

En! lo! behold! Ueuel ho there! mark! Vs! wo! 

l&a\ bravo! Hui! away! ho! \ ah \ ha! alas! bravo f 

RsM ARK 1. An intellection sometimes denotes several different emo- 
tions. Thus, vah is used to express wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 

RsH. 2. Other parts of imeech may sometimes be regarded as inter- 
Jeetions ; as, pax ! be still ! So indignunif infandum^ ntisjlntm, miseraifCUj 
nrfaSf when used as expressions of grief or horror. 
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SYNTAX. 

^SOO. Syntax treats of the construction of proposi- 
tions, their connection and dependence. 

A proposition is a thought expressed in words. It coa* 
sists of a subject and a predicate. 

The subject of a proposition is that of which something 
is affirmed. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject. 

Thus, in the propoeition, Equus currit, The horse runs, equus 
is the subject, and currit is the predicate. 

NoTB. Hie word afirm^ as used bj grammarians, most be understood 
to include all the vanoos significations of the verb, as expressed in the 
diflferent moods. 

^ SUBJECT. 

^ 201. I. The subject is either grammatical or logical. 

The grammatical subject is either a noun, or some word 

standing for a noun. The logical subject consists of the gram^ 

matical subject, with its modifications. 

Thus, Conscientia bend acte vitse est jucundissima, The consciousness of 
m wellrspent l^e is very pleasant. Here consdenJtia is the grammatical 
and conseltniia ben^ acta vUm the logical, subject. 

NoTK. If the grammatical subject is not modified, it is the same as the 
logical subject. 

II. The subject is also either simple or compound. 
A simple subject is a single noun or word standing for a noun, 
either alone or yariously^^nodified ; as. 

Vita brevis est, IJfe is short. LonffissXma homlnis ylta hrems est, The 
longest life of man is short. Fugaces Tahuntur anni. 

A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 

to which one predicate belongs ; as, 

Luna et eteWiBfulgebanty The moon and stars were shining. Grammatloe 
ac mJXBlioejuTtctafiUruntf Grammar and music were united. 

Remark. Words are said to modify or limit others, when 
they serve to explain, describe, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise 
qudify their meaning. 
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' Modified Subject. 

III. A grammatical subject may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun in the same case, annexed to it for the sake of 

explanation or description ; as, 

Aas consalefl dettmut^ We consuls ire remitg. Mudus augar mulia 
marrttmtf Muoius the oHgwr related many things. 

2. By the oblique case of a noun or pronoun to which the 
subject has some relation ; as, 

Amor multitudlnis commonltwr^ The tove of tht muUitude is excited, 
De victorii Ciesftris J[ama perfertur, A report of the victory of Casar 
is brought Opplda nne prasidio^ Towns without a garrison, 

3. By an adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle ; as, 

Pugit invldaotof, Ewnoms time flies. DueU agmUna PenthesiUa furenSj 
Penthesilea raging leads on her troops. 

4. By the relative qui and the words connected with it ; as, 

Leve Jit quod bene fertur onus, The burden which is weU borne beoomef 
light. UUnSf quas scripsisti, aecepUB sunt. 

Remark 1. A noun or pronoun, in any ease^ may be modi- 
fied in either of the ways above mentioned. 

Rem. 2. An adjective modifying a noun may itself be 
modified : — 

(1.) By an adverb; as, 

Erat expectatio ytldb magna, There was very great expectation. 

(2.) By a noun in an oblique case; as, 

Major pietate, Superior in piety. Contenti6nis cupidus, Fond qfeonien- 
turn. 

(3.) By a relative or other dependent clause ; as, 

Videtur, qui impSret, digitus; He seems worthy to command, 

(4.) By an infinitive mood, a gerund, or a supine; as, 
insuitus vera audire. Unused to hear the truth. *Promptus ad agendum. 
Ready to act, Mirahlle dictu, Wonderful to be spohen. 

Rem. 3. A participle may be modified like a verb. See 
J 202, III. 

Rem. 4. An adverb may be modified : — 

(I.) By another adverb ; as, 

Magis a/?er<^, Afc^e openly. Valdd veAementer, Fery vehemently. . 

(2.) By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, in an oblique case ; as, 

Congmenter natOne, Agreeably to nature. OpHmi omnium. Best rf all. 

Rem. 5. A preposition may be modified by an adverb, or by 
a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

JLionc[^ uUra, Far beyond. Mult6 ante noctem, Long before night. 
8exennio post Vsbts eaptos. 

14» 
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Rem. 6. A modified grammatical subject, considered as (me 
complex idea, may itself be modified ; as, ^ 

Omnia Uul tanmiiay M thy counsels. Here omnia modifies, not eanfUia, 
but the complex idea tua consiUa. So OnOiia tua prava consUia, 

IV. I. An infinitive, either alone or with the words connected 

with it, and also an entire clause, may be the logical subject of 

a proposition ; as, 

Mentiri est turpey ToUeiB base. Virtus est vitiiim ibgeie, To shot vie^ 
isayirtue. E cmo deseemdit^ " Nosce te ipsnm." ^^B^tttimef^ uthocfiicias. 

In such cases, the verb, or, if that be esse^ the verb with its 
predicate noun or adjective, may be considered as the gram^ 
ffMi^tca/ subject; as, 

Oratdrem irasci nan deeeL Jfon satis est, pulchra esse poemiUa. 

2. In consequence of the various modifications of the gram- 
matical subject of a proposition, the logical subject may be 
greatly extended. 

3. The noun or pronoun which is the subject of a proposition, 

is put in the nominative case, except that, when the verb of the 

predicate is an infinitive mood, it is ptit in the accusative. 

NoTs. in the following pages, when the term svbjeet alone is used, 
the grammatical subject is intend^. 



PREDICATE. 

^ 202« I. The predicate, like the subject, b either gram" 
matical or logical. 

The grammatical predicate is either a verb alone, or the cop- 
ula sum with a noun, adjective, or adverb. The logical predi- 
cate consists of the grammatical predicate with its modifications. 

Thus, Scipio fudit Annib&lis comas, Sdpio routed the forces of Hanm^ 
bal. Here judit is the grammatical, ^nd fudit AnnihdUs copias the logicid^ 
predicate. RomiUus Rom&ns condiftor urbis erat. 

Note. If the grammatical predicate is not modified, it is the same aa 
the logical predicate. 

II. The predicate also, like the subject, is either simple or 
compound, 

A simple predicate is one which contains a single finite* 

verb; as^ 

Brevis est volttptas, Pleasure is brief. Mors venit, Death tomes. 
Mors eequo pulsat pede paupSrum tabemas, regumque turres. 

A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predi- 
cates belonging to the same subject ; as, 
FrobUas laudatur et alget. Honesty is praised and neglected* 



A verb in any mood except the mfinitive, is called tijimte vwb 



^ 
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Modified Predicate. 

« 

III. A grammatical predicate may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun or adjective in the same case as the subject 
This occurs after certain neuter verbs, and verbs passive of 
naming, calling, dtc. (see ^ 210, Rem. 3) ; as, 

JnUdo regina, I walk ^een. Aristldts justui est appeUdius, 

2. By a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Dens regit mundum, Qod rules the world. Ago tibi gratias. Ex volim* 
tftte/Be»<. Spe viiflmus. Venit ad urbem. 

3. By adverbs ; as» 

SflBpe venity He often came. JJUMnB facll^ dUcurUur. 

4. By an infinitive mood, or other dependent clause; as, 
Cupit diflcdre, He desirei to learn, Vereor ne reprehendar. Fae cogf tes 

Rem. 1. An infinitive may be modified like the verb of a 
predicate. 

Rem. 2. All other words used to modify verbs, may them- 
selves also be modified in the ways mentioned under the article 
Modified Subject, ^ 201, III. 



SENTENCES. 

^ S03« 1. A sentence may consist either of one proposi- 
tion, or of two or more propositions connected together. 

A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simple 
sentence. 

A sentence consisting of two or more propositions, is called a 
compound sentence, and the propositions of which it is com- 
posed are called members, or clauses. 

2. The members of a compound • sentence are either inde- 
pendent or dependent. 

An independent clause is one which makes complete sense 
by itself A dependent clause is one which makes complete 
sense only in connection with another clause. 




was 
claose 



3. That member of a compound sentence on which the other 
members depend, is called the leading clause; its subject, the 
hading subject ; and its verb, the leading verb. 
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The leading verb is usually either in the indicative or imper- 
ative mood, but sometimes in the subjunctive. 

4. The members of a compound sentence may be connected 
by relative words, conjunctions, or adverbs. 

An infinitive with its subject may be united with another 
clause without a connective. 

&. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction, 

a noun and participle, or two nouns, sometimes stand as an 

abridged proposition ; as, 

Bello confecto, tUseesntf i. e. quum bdlum eonfeetum esset, discessit; 
The war beinff foiished, or when the war was finiahed, he departed. JViS 
ifsfptfrumdcm, Teucro duce. Hor. 

6. Agreement is the correspondence of <»ie word with another 
in gender, nun^ber, case, or person. 

7. A word is said to govern another, when it requires it to be 
put in a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gen- 
der, number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that word. 

9. A word is said to foUow another, when it depends upon U 
in construction, whatever may be its positicm in the sentence. 



APPOSITION. 

^ 204. A noun, annexed to another noun or to a pro- 
noun, and denoting the same person or thing, is put in the 
same case ; as, 

TIrba Borneo The city Rome. Jfos eonsiUeSf We consuls. So Jipud 
Herodbtum, patrem kUtoruB, sunt mnumtraiiiUs fabidtt ; In Herodotus, the 
father of history, &c. Cic. Lapides sitlceSf flint stones. Liv. Font cut 
nonun Arethasa est, Cic. 

Remark 1. A noun, thus annexed to another, is said to he in apposi' 
tian to it. It is generally added for the sake of explanation or description , 
sometimes it denotes character or purpose ; as, Ejvs fvtga comltem me 
adjunxiy I added myself, as a companion of his flight ; and sometimes the 
time, cause, reason, i&c., of an action ; as, Mexander puer, when a boy. 
Both nouns must belong to the same part of the sentence, either subject or 
predicate. In cases of apposition, there seems to be an ellipsis of the ancient 
participle enSy being ; ^ est^ who is ; qtd vocdtur, who is called ; or the like. 

Rem. 2. If the annexed noun has a form of the same gender as the 
other noun, it takes that form ; as, Usus magister egregius. rlin. PhilosO' 
phia magistra viOB. Cic. ; and if a noun of the common gender, it agrees 
m gender with the preceding noun ; as, iMurus fidisslma custos. 

Rem. 3. The annexed noun sometimes di^rs from the other in gender ; 
as, Dtu) fulmlna belli, Scipiddas ; The Scipios, two thunderbolts in war 
(Cic.);— sometimes in number; as, TuUidla^ delicim nostra (Cic); — and 
sometimes in both ; as, JVote, mem vires. Virg. 

Hem. 4. The substantive pronoun is sometimes omitted befora ths 
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word in apposition to it; as, Consul im,sc. ego; (I) the consul said. In- 
stead of the substantive pronoun, a possessive adjective pronoun is some- 
times used ; as, Tua domtis, talis mri, Cic. See § 211, R. 2 

Rem. 5. A noun in apposition to two or more nouns, is usually put in 
the plural; as, .Af. SnUmiuSy C, Cassius, tribani vZe^ ; M. Antony, C. 
Cassius, tribunes of the people. Cses. Publius et Servius SuUm. Sail. 

So when the nouns are connected by citm, the annexed noun taking the 
case of the former ; as, JHcaarckum verd cum AristozinOf doctog san^ hom- 
ines, oTniUdmus, Cic. 

If the nouns are propter names of different genders, a masculine is an- 
Dezed rather than a feminine, when both forms exist ; as, ^d PtolemcBum 
CUopatramque reges leg&ti missi. Liv. 

Rem. 6. The annexed noun is sometimes in the genitive; as, Urhs 
Patavii; The city of Patavium. Virg. ^mms EridSni. Id. Arhor fici. 
Cic. JSComen Mercurii est mihi. Plant. Ruplli et Persf par. Hor. 

Rem. 7. The name of a town in the genitive occurs with an ablative 
in apposition to it ; as, Corinthi Achmte urbe ; At Corinth, a city of 
Achaia. Tac. See § § 221 and 254, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 8. A proper name, after nomen or cogndnun^ with a verb followed 
bj a dative, is sometimes put in apposition to the diative, rather than to 
nomen or cognomen ; as, Nomen ArctQro est mUd^ I have the name 
Arcturus. Plaut. Cvi nunc eogn&men lolo additur, Virg. Cui Egerio 
tndUum nomen, Liv. 

Rem. 9. A clause may supply the place of one of the nouns ; as, Cogitet 
oratdrem institui — rem arduam ; Let mm reflect that an orator is training — 
a difficult thing. Quinct. 

Rem. 10. Sometimes the former noun denotes a whole, and its parts 
are expressed by the nouns in apposition with it ; as, Oneraritt, pars max- 
ima aa JEgimH-rum^ — alisB adversus urbem ipsam deldta sunt ; The ships of 
burden were carried, the greatest part, to ^gimurus, — others opposite 
to the city itself. Liv. Pictures et po€tm suum quisque opus a vulgo con- 
siderdri vuU. Cic. In the following example, qtdsque is in the nomina- 
tive, though the word with which it is in apposition is in the ablative :— 
MuUis sibt quisque imperium petentibus. Sail. 

To this rule may be subjoined that which relates to the agreement of 
interrogative and responsive words. 

Rem. 11. The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to 
a question, must be in the same case with the corresponding in- 
terrogative word ; as, 

Quis herus est tibi f Amphitruo, sc. est. Who is your master .' Amphit- 
ruo (is.) Plaut. Quid quaris? Librum, sc. quaro. What are you 
looking for ? A book. QuotA hord venistif Sex&. At what hour did yon 
come ? At the sixth. 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive of a substantive pronoun, the corre- 
sponding possessive pronoun is often used, agreeing with its noun ; as, 
Cujus est liber ? Mens, (not Mei.) (See § 211 , Hem. 3.) So cujum for gen. 
eufus ; Cujum pecus 7 an Melibad ? Jfon ; veritm JEgdnis. Virg. 

Note 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be 
in a different case from that of the interrogative ; as, Quanti emisti f 
VvmUi minis. Damnatusne es furti ^ Imd alio crimlne. See § ^ 252 
and 217. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

^ S06. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
agree with their nouns, in gendef , number, and case ; as, 

Bamts vitf A good man. Bonos viros^ Good men. 

Benigna mater, A kind mother. VaruB leges f Useless laws. 

Triste beUutitj A sad war. Mmacia verba, Threatening words. 

Spe awUssdy Hope being lost Hoe ret,, This thing. 

Note 1. An adjective, participle, or pronoun, may either modi^ a nonn, 
or, with the verb sum, constitute a predicate. The rule for their agree- 
ment, in both cases, is, in general, the same. 

NoTK 2. In the following remarks, the word adjective is to be consid- 
ered as including participles and acyective pronouns, unless the contrary 
is intimated. 

Remark 1. An adjective also agrees with a substantive pronoun, 
taking its gender from that of the noun for which the pronoun stands ; 
as, Ipse eapellas e^er ago, sc. ego, MeUbaus ; (I) myself, sick, am driving 
my goats. Virg. Vt se totum et tradiret. Nep. me misirum (spoken 
by a man), misiram me (by a woman). So saM sumus^ sahm swmna, sc 
nos, masculine or feminine. 

In general propositions which include both sexes, the pronouns aie 
consif^red masculine ; as, Jfosfruges consumire nati. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An adjective, belonging to two or more nouns, is 

put in the plural ; as, 

Lvmus et agnus sUi compulsi, A wolf and a lamb, constrained by thifst 
PhaBd. SieiBa Sardiniaque amisssB. Liv. 

When the nouns are of different genders, 

(1.) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine 
rather than feminine ; as, 

Pater mihi et mater mortui sunt. My father and mother are dead. Ter. 
So vterqtie in the sing. Procumbit ute'rque, sc. Deucalion et Pyrrha,Oyid, 

(2.) If they denote things without life, the adjective is gen- 
erally neuter ; as, 

His genus, atas, eioquentia prove flBqualia/iifre ; Their family, age, and el- 
oquence, were nearly equal. Sail. Regna, tmperia, nobilitdtes, hondres, dim* 
tuB in easu sita sutU, Cic. Huic beUa, raplwB, discordia civllis, grata ./tifra 
Sail. Jinima atque animus, quamvis integra recens in corpus eunt. Lucr. 

Note. When nouns denoting things without life are of the sams gen- 
der (either masculine or feminine), but of different numbers, the adjective 
is sometimes neuter ; as, Craso et vita et patrimonii partes, et urbs Baree 
concessa sunt. Just. ; sometimes also when both nouns are in the singu- 
lar number ; as, Velo&ltas et regio igndra tutata sunt. Sail. 

(3.) If one of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an 
inanimate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter, and some- 
tiroes it takes the gender of that which has life ; as, 

Jfaves et cavtivos oubb ad Chium capta erant, The ships and captives 
which were taken at Chios. Liv. JVumidtB atque sipta mUitaria obscurati 
sunt. Sail. Begem regnumque Sua futura sciunt. Liv. 



_( 
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Ezc. to Rbm. 2. The adjeetiTe often agrees with the nearest 

noan, and is understood with the rest ; as, 

Sociis et rege 'ecepto, Oar comi>aiiioii8 and king having been recorered. 
ViTg. SakUemf Ubiros, famam^ 'fortUnas^ esse carisslmaf. Cic. 

NoTS. A noun in the singular, followed by an ablative with aimf has 
•oiooetimeB a plural adjective ; as, FiUam eumfilio accitos. Liv. lUaeum 
Lttuso de JCumUOre sati. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. An adjective qualifying a collective noun, is often 
put in the plural, taking the gender of the individuals which the 
noun denotes ; as, 

Pars eertdre parati, A part prepared to contend. Virg. Pars per 
agros dilapsi. .... suam masque spem ezsequentes. Liv. Supplez turba 
erant sinejudlce tuti. Ovid. This construction always occurs wheivthe 
collective noun is the subject of a plural verb. 

Sometimes, though rarely, an adjective in the singular takes the gender 
of the individuals; as, Pars bMuub aliis pulverulentus equisfitrit, Virg. 

Some other nouns have an adjective of a different gender from their 
own, referring to the words which they include ; as, Latium Capudque 
tkgro mulctftti; Latium and Capua were deprived of their lano. Liv. 
Gapitaconjuratidrus virgis ctdsi. id, 

Kv.it 4. Two adjectives in the singular are sometimes joined to a plu- 
ral noun; as, Mana Tjrrrhenum atque Adriatlcum, The Tuscan and 
Adriatic seas. Liv. In comic writers, an adjective or participle in the 
singular is sometimes used with a plural pronoun ; as, Jfohis pnesente. 
Plant. Absents nobis. Ter. 

Rem. 5. A participle which should regularlv agree with the subject of 
a proposition, when placed after the noun of the predicate, sometimes 
takes the gender and number of the latter ; as, JVbn omnis errsr stuUitia 
est dicenda ; Not every error is to be called folly. Cic. Gens universa 
Veniti appell&ti. Liv. 

Rem. 6. When the subject of an infinitive is omitted after a dative of 
the same signification, an adjective in the predicate, belonging to that sub- 
ject, is sometimes put in the dative ; as, Mihi negligenti esse nan Ucuit, 
I. e. me negligenttin esse mihi non Ucuit, Cic. Da mihi justo sancto^us 
vidtri. Hor. A noun is sometimes expressed with the adjective; as, 
Vobis ntcesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. The adjective oflen agrees with 
the omitted subject ; as, Expidit bonas esse vobtSy sc. vos, Ter. iSJ dvi 
Romano Ucet esse Guditanum. Cic. 

Rem. 7. (1.) An adjective is often used alone, especially in 

the plural, the noun, with which it agrees, being understood ; as, 

Boni surU rariy sc. homines ; Good (men) are rare. Ceesar sues misit^ 
we. milites; CsBsar sent his (soldiers). Dextra, sc. manus / The right 
(hand). Pinguisque ferinffi, sc. camis. Immort&les, sc. DU. Amantium^ 
8C. homlnum, lUum indignanti simllem, simHemque minanti aspicires, sc. 
bomlTii. Virg. Tibi primas deflro, sc. partes. Cic. Respice prccterltum, 
sc tempus, which is oflen omitted. CognOvi ex medrum omnium Uiiris^ 
sc. amudrum. Cic. So patrial adjectives ; as, Missi ad Farthum Arme- 
niumque legdtif sc. regem. In Tusculdno^ sc. prtsdio. 

Note i. The noun to be supplied with masculine adjectives is commonly 
komineSf but when they are possessives, it is oflener amici, milites, cives. 

Note 2. The noun to be supplied is often contained in a preceding 
chiuae. 
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(8.) An adjectiTe in the neuter gender^ witboat a nonn, is offcen vmed 
■nbstantively, where, in English, the word thing or things is to be sup- 
plied; as, 

Triste £»^piM stablUis ; The wolf, a grievous (thing) to the folds. Virg; 
Labor omnia vincit; Labor overcomes all (thmgs). Id. PUriqtu yana 
miraiUur. Tac. Quae eiim ita aint. Cic. 

NoTK. Instead of thing or things, other words may sometimes be sup* 
plied, as the sense requires. With a preposition, neuter adjectives ibrm 
adverbial phrases ; as, Ji vrim6^ At mrst. Plaut. Per mutua^ Mntuallj. 
Virg. M hoe, or Jid hctc^ Moreover, besides. 

(3.) Adjectives used without nouns often have adjectives agre^ng with 
them ; as, Alia omnia, AU other (things). Plin. Familidris meus. Cic. 
inimius noster. Id. Justa funebria, Xdv. ^ Jovis omnia plena. Virg. 
See«§ 201, III. Rem. 6. 

Rem. 8. Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words consid- 
ered merely as such, may be used substantively, and take a neuter adjec- 
tive; as, Supremum vale dixit, He pronounced a last farewell. Ovid. 
Velle suum cuique est. Pers. Cras istud quando venit 7 Mart. Exeepto 
qu6d non simul esses, setira Uetus, Hor. 

Rem. 9. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, instead of agreeing with 
their nouns, are sometimes ^ut in the neuter gender, with a partitive 
signification, and their nouns in the ^nitive ; as, Multum tempdris, for 
m%iUum temmts ; much time. Id ret, for ea res; that thing. So plus 
eloquentuE, the other form not being admissible with plus. (See § 110.) 
Neuter adjectives are used in like manner in the plural ; as, Vana rerwm 
for vancb res. Hor. PlerSque humandrum rerum. Sail. But in some such 
examples, the adjective seems to be used as noticed in Rem. 7, (2.) ; as, 
Acata beUi. Hor. TeUnris operta. Virg. 

The adjectives thus used in the singular, for the most part, signiQ^ 
quantity. See § 212, Rem. 3, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adjective is sometimes used adverbially in the 
nominative or accusative, both singular and plural ; as. Magnum stridens. 
Virg. Arma horrendum soniUre. Id. Multa deos venerdti sunt. Cic 
See § 192, II. 4, (b.) 

Rem. 11. A noun is sometimes used as an adjective; as, Incdla turba 
vocant. Ovid. Nemo miles Romdnus. Liv. 

An adverb is also sometimes used as an adjective ; as, Heri sen^r 
Unltas, for sempitema. Ter. 

Rem. 12. An adjective or adjective pronoun, used partitively, stands 
alone, and commonly takes the gender of the genitive plural, which 
depends upon it; but when it is preceded by a noun of a different 
gender, to which it refers, it usually takes that gender, but sometimes 
that of the genitive ; as, Elephanto beUvdrum nuDa est prudentior, No 
beast is wiser than the elephant. Cic. Indus, qui est omm/wm fium^iaun 
maximus. Cic. Velocisslmum omnium animalium est ddphinus. Plin. 
See S 212, Rem. 2. 

When a collective noun follows in the genitive singular, the adjectivo 
takes the j^ender of the individuals which compose it ; as, ^r fortissimua 
no52r<e aW(i^i5, The bravest man of our state. C5c. MsLiAmxxa stirpis. Liv. 

Rem. 13. When a possessive pronoun or adjective is used instead of 
tiie genitive of its primitive or of its corresponding noun (see § 211, Rem. 
3 and 4), an adjective agreeing with that genitive \b sometimes joined with 
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8fieh pota caP Te ; as, Solins memnpeeeOhtmeerTigi non patetl^ The ftolt of 
Bie ak>ae cannot be corrected. Cic. Noster dudrum eventus, Liv. Tuum 
ipnofl studmm. Cic. Ptigna Romtna gtabUis sua jwndire incumbeutium 
inkostem. Liv. 

Sometimes a noun in the ^nitive is expressed, in apposition to the 
substantive pronoun for which the possessive stands; as, Pectus iuum^ 
honiima simpUcis. Cic. 

Rkm . 14. An adjective, properly belonging to the genitive, is some- 
times made to agree with the noun on which the genitive depends, and 
vice versd; as, JEdificaMOnis tue consilium for tvum^ Tour design of 
building. Cic. AccusarUes violati hospiiU fcBdus, for moldtum. Liv. M 
majora tnitia rerum ducentlbus fatis, for majdrum. Id. lis naminibus dvi^ 
tdtum, quibus ex HvitatibuSj &c., for edrum civitdtum, Cses. 

Rem. 15. An adjective agreeing with a noun is sometimes u.4ed, in- 
stead of an adverb qualifying a verb, especially in poetry ; as, Ecce vemt 
Teldmon propSrus ; Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid. Leti pacmi agi- 
tabamus, for Uet^, Sail, ^neas se matutlnus agibaty for mane. V>rg. 

So nvUus is used for omnlruf non ; as, Memlni tametsi nuUus iruneaSf 
Though you do not sug^st it. Ter. Prior^pHmus^ propior, pnx mus^ 
solus J unvs, uUimusy mmtuSf totusy princepSj and some others, are i'»*d in- 
stead of their neuters, adverbially ; as. Priori Remo augurium veni »'$ fer- 
tur, Liv. This is sometimes done, for want of an adverb of appiopriate 
meaning ; as, Pronus cet^dit. Ovid. Frequentes convenirant. Sail. 

In such expressions, <u, in the nominative, sometimes takes an {idjec- 
tive in the vocative, and vice versd; as, Sic vjenias hodierne. TibuU. 
Salve f primus omnium parens patruB appellate. Plin. 

Rem. 16. When several adjectives, each independently of the other, 
qualify a noun, if they precede it, they are almost always connected bv one 
or more conjunctions ; as, Multd etvarid et eopiOsd oratiOne. Cic. If^they 
follow it, the conjunction is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted; 
as, Vir altus et exceUens. Cic. AcHoj varia, vehim^ns, plena veritaiis. Id. 

But when one of the adjectives qualifies the noun, and another the 
complex idea formed by the first with the noun the conjunction is always 
omitted ; as, Periculosissimum civile bellum, A most dangerous civil 
war. Cic. Malam domesacam disciphnam. Id. So with three or more 
adjectives ; Extemos multos daros viros nomindrem. Cic. See § 201 , 
III., Rem. 6. 

Rem. 17. The adjectives pnwiws, mediuSf ultimus^ extremus^ 

intimuSf infimuSy imus, summus, supremus, reUquus, and cetera, 

often signify ihejirst part, the middle part, &c. of a thing ; as, 

Media nox, The middle of the night. Summa arbor, The highest part of 
a tree. Supremos mantes, The tops of the mountains. But these adjec- 
tives frequently occur without this signification ; as, M extrSmo compUxu, 
Prom the last embrace. Cic. Inflmo loco, Of the lowest rank. Id. 

Rem. 18. The participle of the compound tenses of verbs, used imper 
sonally in the passive voice, is neuter ; as, Ventum e^* Cic. Itum est in 
viscira terra, Ovid. 

RELATIVES. 

^ 206. Rem. 19. Relatives agree with their antece- 
dents in gender and number, but their case depends on the 
construction of the clause to which they belong ; as, 

Puer qva legit, The boy who reads. AnXmal quod currit, The animal 
15 
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which rans. Lkirm qaxm dedi. The letter which I gave. Jfom sttm qnalis 
eramf I am not such as 1 was. So Deus cnjas munire vitimus, cui nuUtu 
est simlliSf quern eoUmuSf a quo /acta nnU omnia , est atemus, Addictus 
HermippOy et ah hoc ductus est. AquUo, f{Xixata%frangU iHUes. Hor. 

NoTB. This rule includes all adjectives, participles, and adjective pro- 
nouns which relate to a noun in a preceding clause. Its more common 
application, however, is to the construction of the relative qui. 

The relative may be considered as placed between two cases 
of the same noun, either expressed or understood, with the for- 
mer of which it agrees in gender and number, and with the lat* 
ter in gender, number, and case. 

(1.) Sometimes both nouns are expressed ; as, 

ErarU omnino duo itinSra, quibus itinerlbus doms exlre posseiU ; There 
were only two routes, by wnich routes they could leave home. Css, 
Crudelissimo bello, quale oellum snuUa unquam Ifarbaria gessit. Cic. 

(2.) Usually the antecedent only is expressed ; as, 

Antmum rege, qui, nisiparetf impirat; Govern your passions, which 
rule unless they obey. Hor. Tanta multitudlnis, quantam capit urhs rtostra^ 
concur sus est ad me foetus. Cic. Quot capUum vivuat, toClaem studiOrum 
millia. Hor. 

(3.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, generally 
when the relative clause precedes that of the antecedent ; as, 

Quibus de rebus ad me scripsisti, coram videblmus ; In regard to the 
things of which you wrote to me, we will consider when we meet. Cic. 
In quern primum egressi sunt locum, Troja vocdtur, Liv. Quanta vi expf' 
tuntf tantd defendunt. Quales^ue visus tram vidisse viros, ex or dine tales 
aspicw. Ovid. 

To this head may be referred such examples as the following : — Qui m^us 
amor in te est, i. e. ^o meo amdre qui in te est ; Such is my love for you. 
Cic. QwB tua est mrtuSy expugndbis, i. e. pro tua virtute, Slg. 

(a.) The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, especially wken the cases are different ; as, Ad quas res 
aptissUmi erimus, in iis potissHmum elaborabimus. Cic. So by ibi. Sail. 

(&.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, even when the relative 
clause does not precede ; as, Quis non maldrum quas amor curas habetf 
her inter oblivis&ttur ? Hor. 

(4.) Sometimes neither noun is expressed ; this happens 

especially when the antecedent is designedly left indefinite, or 

when it is a substantive pronoun ; as. 

Qui bene latuit, bene vixit^ sc. homo ; (He) who has well escaped notice, 
has lived well. Ovid. Sunt quos turricUlo pulvirem Olymvieum col* 
Uffisse juvatf sc. homines; There are whom it delights, &c. Hor. JVbn 
habeo quod te accHsem, sc. id propter quad, Cic. JWm solum sapiens 
videris qui hine absis, sed etiam bedtus, sc. tu. Cic. 

(6.) The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted ; as, Urbsantiqua 
futt; TffrU tenvere coloni, sc. quam or eamj There was an ancient city 
(which) Tyrian colonists possessed (Virg.); or, if once expressed, is after- 
wards omitted, even when, if supplied, its case would be different ; as. 
Boeehus cum peditlbus, quos jUius ejus adduxirat, neque inpridre pugnd 
at^uirantf Komdnos invddunt, tbi et qui non in priore, &c. Sail. 
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(6^ (a*) The relative sometimet takes the case of the antecedent, in- 
0teaa ol it» own proper cape; as, Ckm scribas et aliqmd agas eOrumy quo- 
iHm consuisiif for qwB. Cic. Raptim quibus guisqiM poUrat ddtis, ezibant, 
f*iT iisy qtuB qudsque ejferre poUrat, el&tis. Liv. 

(h.) The antecedent likewise sometimes takes the case of the relative ; 
9»f Urbem, ^uam staiuo vestra est, for vrba. Vir^. Naacr&tem, quern com- 
venire volia, in navi mm erat. Plant. Sed istum, quern qtueris^ e^o 
SUM. Id. 

These constructions are said to occur by aUracHon, 

(7.) An adjective, which properly belongs to the antecedent, is some- 
times placed m the relative clause, and agrees with the relative ; as. Inter 
jocos, quos inconditos jaciunt, for jocos inconttUos, quosy &c. ; Amidst the 
rude jests which they utter. Liv. Verbis^ qu» magna volant. Virg. Co' 
lore, quem multum hdbet, Cic. 

This is the common position of the adjective, when it is a numeral, a 
csomparative, or a superlative ; as, Xocte qusm in terris ultimam egitj The 
last night which he spent upon earth, ^sculapius, qui primus vulnus ob- 
Ugarnsse diiHtur, Cic. CansilUs pare^ quae nimc pulcherrima Nautes dai 
senior. Virg. Some instances occur m which an adjective belonging to 
the relative clause, is placed in that of the antecedent ; as, Cum vemssetU 
Md vada Volaterrana, qufe nonUnantur. Cic. 

(8.) When to the relative is joined a noun, explanatory of the 
antecedent, but of a different gender or number, the relative 
agrees with that noun ; as, 

Santdnes non long& a TolosatiumfinXhus dbsimt, queo civTtas est in vrovtn- 
dd. The Santones are not fiir distant from the borders of the Tolosates, 
which 5to<« is in the province. Css. Antecandtia^qvLodtempuBkavdlangd 
abSrat. Sail. 

(9.) If the relative refers to o^e of two nouns, denoting the 

same object, but of different genders, it agrees with either ; as, 

Flumen est Jtrar quod in Rhoddnum infiuit, Cfes. Adflumen Oxum pet" 
ventum est, qui turHdus semper est. Curt. 

f 10.) When, in a relative clause containing the verb sum or a 
verb of naming, esteeming, &c., a noun occurs of a different 
gender from the antecedent, the relative agrees with either ; as, 

J^Tatitra vultus quem dxxlre Cliaos, The appearance of nature which they 
called chaos. Ovid. Genus bimUnum quod Helotes coccUur, Nep» AnimiUy 
quem vocamus homlnem ; The animal whom we call man. Cic. Locus in 
earcire, quod Tulliftnum appeUatur. Sail. Pecunidrum conquisitio ; eos 
esse belli civilis nervos dictUans Mucidntis. Tac. 

(11.) The relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equi- 
valent in sense to the antecedent, or only implied in the preced- 
ing clause ; as, 

Abundantia e&rum rerum, qus mortdles prima ptUant, An abundance 
of those thin^, which mortals esteem most important. Sail. Fatdle m^m- 
strum, que, &c., sc. CleojMUra. Hor. 

(a) A relative or demonstrative pronoun, referring to a collective noun, 
or to a noun which only in a figurative sense denotes a human being, some- 
times takfs the gender and number of the individuals which the noun de- 
notes ; as, Equitatum, quos. Sail. Genus, qui premuntur. Cic. — Senatus 
• — ii. Sail. Monstrum, qui. Cic. 
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(12.) The antecedent is lonietimefl im^ied in a poosemTe pronoun ; a^ 
Omneg Uutddre fort€mas meas, qui wUum tali tngenio frmiUum habirem f 
■e. met; All were eztoUinff my fortune, who had a ion endowed with 
Buch a disposition. Ter. Nostrum cmuiUum Imtdandum ut^ qui, etc 
Cic. ; or in a posseasire adjective ; as, SereiU twmdtuj quoa. Ces. 

(13.) Sometimea the antecedent is a proposition, aftd then the lelatiim 
is commonly neater ; as, Postrfmdy qaoa d^fidUimum imter mortaJUs, fflariA 
imcidiam vicisti; Finally, you have overcome envy with glory, wktek^ 
among men, is very difficult. Sail. EqtOdem extpeetSbam jam tuas UUns^ 
idmtt cum mtdtis. Cic. 

In such instances^ id is sometimes placed before the relative pronoun 
referring to the idea m the antecedent clause ; as, Sive, id quod canstaL 
PlatOiUs studiOsus audiendi fuU, Cic. Diem ceiudnu voWmmI^ id quo^ 
feurunt. Id. 

Sometimes a relative referring to a clause, a^rrees with a noun following; 
as, Idem velle atque noUe^ ea demum firma amuitia est. Sail. 

(14.) ^ium2, relating to a preceding statement, and serving the purjwse 
of transition, is oflen placed at the TOginning of a sentence after a period. 
It is thus used especially before si and nisi, and sometimes before i4/inam, 
utf ne, ubi, ctlm, contra, and juine ; as, Quod si mMndum ^jjicire potest cannr 
eursus atomOrum, cur porfftcum, cur templum, atr domum, cur urbem non 
potest? In regard to which, if the concourse of atoms can produce a world, 
why, <&c. Cic. Quod te per eenium obsecro, viUe me reade priori. Hor 
Quod uRnam iUum, eujus impio fadndre in has miserias projectus sum^ 
eddem hoc simulantem tideam. Sail. 

Q^od, in such examples, seems to be an accusative, with propter or aa 
understood. 

(15.) If the relative refers to two or more nouns of different genders^ 
its gender wUl be determined by Rem. 2 ; as, Jfinus et Semirdmis, qm 
Baby/4hia condidirant ; Ninus and Semiramis, who had founded Babylon. 
VelL Crebro funOli et tiHdlne, ^uie sibi sumpsirat. Cic. Ex summd 
hetitid atque lasdvid, quie diuiurna quies peperirat. Sail. 

(16.) The relative adjectives quot, ^uantus, quaUs. are construed like the 
relative qui. They have generallv, m the antecedent clause, the corre 
spending words, tot, tantus, talis; but these are oflen omitted. 

(17.) Qui, at the beginning of a sentence, is often translated like a^de 
monstrative ; as, Quie dim ita sint, Since these (things) are so. Cic. 
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^ 307* Rem. 20. The adjective pronouns oflen agree with a 
noun expressed, instead of another noun understood; as, Nee solos 
tangit Atridas iste dolor. Nor does that grief (i. e. grief on that account) 
affect tlie sons of Atreus alone. Virg. 

Rem. 21. The demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where a 
eorre8pr)Qding word in English is unnecessary ; as, Quern neque fides, neque 
jusjurandum^ neque ilium misericordia, repressit ; Whom neither fideli^, 
nor an oath, nor pity, has restrained. Ter. 

Rem. 22. The neuters of the demonstrative pronouns are sometimes 
used in apposition with a dependent clause ; as. Hoc tibi persuadeas velim, 
me nihil omisisse; I wish you to be persuaded of this— that I have omittea 
nothing. So also the demonstrative adverbs sic and ita. 

Rem. 23. Hie refers to what is near, Ule to what is remote. Hence 
«f two things mentioned before, hie commonly refers to the latter, HU to 
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iSbe fonner ; na, Ignwia corpus h^Hat, labor fimuU; ilia maturam smetM- 
tefity hie lon^m adoiUsetmtiam reddit: Sloth enenrates the body, labor 
etrengrthens it; the former produces premature old age, the latter protract- 
ed youth. Cels. 

Yet this rule is not alwajrs obsenred ; as, Sie deus et virgo est ; hie spe 
Misr, ilia Hmdrs, Ovid, fifometimes hic.„hie are used instead t^ lue,.,iUe. 
60 iUe...me sometimes denote ^ the one. ..the other." 

When more than two persons or things are spoken of, UU refers to the 
jooost remote, iste to a nearer, and ^ to the nearest object Hence, in let- 
ters, kU and its deriiratiYes are used of the writer ; iste and its derivativef 
of the person addressed ; tUe. &c., of some other person or thinjr. See 
i J91, Rem. 2. r -» 

*^ RsM. 24. lUe is used to denote that which is of general notoriety ; as, 
4tf£^^ iUi JlUxandro sinuUimus^ Very like Alexander the Great. Veil. 
Miata ilia. Cic. lUe is sometimes translated this ; as, Unum illtid dico^ 
This only I say. Cic. 

Rem. 25. Iste oflen denote, contempt ; as, Impediebantur ed legCy guam 
idem iste ^^a2....the same wretch. Cic. Sometimes, on the contrary, it 
means so great ; as, CUm i^tJk sis atutoritdte^ Since you are of so great 
authority. Cic. 

Rem. 26. Is does not, like hiCy Vie, and iste, denote the place or order of 
the object to which it relates, but refers to something idready mentioned 
or to be defined by the relative qui. Hie, is, or ille, may be used in this way 
before the relative, but only hie or is after it ; as, Qui docet, is discit, or hie 
discit, but not ille discit, unless some individual is referred to. 

Is has sometimes the sense of talis, such ; as, Jfeque enim tu is es, qui 
quid sis nesdas; Nor are you such a person as to be ignorant what you 
are. Cic. ; sometimes of idem ; as, vos -u. Cic. Manil. 12. 

Is with et or que is emphatic, equivalent to the EngUsh <' and that too;*' 
as, Privdias eausas, et eas tenues agimus ; We manage private causes, and 
those unimportant. Cic. EraiU in Torqudto pluHma lUSra nee em vutgA- 
res. Id. So without et; Urbdna plebes, ea vero prtBceps iirat. Sail. - 

Rem. 27. Idem, as denoting a subject which stands in equal relations to 
two different predicates, often suppljies the place of i^em or etiam, also, or of 
tamen, yet, if the things are apparently inconsistent ; as, MusUci, qui erant 
quondam ildem poeus; Musicians, who formerly were poets also. Cic. 
Euphrcttes et Tigris magno aqudrum divortio iter percurrunt ; iidem (and 
yet) pavldtim in arctius coCunt. 

Idem is sometimes repeated in the sense of '^ at once," denoting the 
union of qualities which might be thought incompatible ; as, Fuire quidam 
qui ildein omdlk ildem versHt^ dicirent, There have been some who could 
speak at once elegantly and artfully. Cic. 

'' The same as ' is variously expressed in Latin, by idem with qui, ae or 
atque, quasi or ut; as, Verres idem est qui fuit semper, Verres is the same 
as he has always been. Cic. Vita est e&dem ac fmt, Liv. DisptUatiOnem 
exponimus uadetnfere verbis ut actum est, Cic. 

Rem. 28. Ipse, when used with a substantive pronoun taken reflexively^ 
agrees either with such pronoun or with the subject of the proposition, 
according as either is emphatic ; as, Agamper me ipse, I will do it myself. 
Cic. Medici ipsi se curare non possunt. Siilpic. Se ipsos omne^ tuUHerd 
dilievM. 

fysfi is sometimes used as reflexive withput sui , as, Omnes boni, quan 
turn in ipsiBjmt, CasArem ocdderunt. Cic. 

Ipse^ with nouns denoting time or number, expresses exactness; as. 

15 ♦ 
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Cum ipns nonis SextUiSf Exactly on the fifth of Aogost. Cic. Trigimltt 
dies erant ipsi. Thirty whole days had elapied. Id. 

Rem. 29. The relatire juicunpte is sometimet used as equivalent to 
omnis or quivis; as, QtuB sandri patirunt aidcunque ratidne sanaAo, What 
can be cured I will cure by every possible means. Cic. Yet possvm is 
rather to be supplied ; — ^^ in whatever way I can.'* So qmsquia is oeci^ 
■ionally used, not as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun. 

Rem. 30. AVlquis and quispiam are particular, corresponding to the 
English some one ; as, HeredUas est pecuida^ qtuB morte alicQius ad quem- 
pituoa vervinit jure ; An inheritance is property which, at the deatii of some 
one, tails to some (other) one by law. Cic. JIhiUi sine doctnnd aHquid 
omnium genirum et artium consequuntur. Id. 

Rem. 31. (^uisquam, any one, and uUuSf any, are universal: they are 
used in propositions which mvolve a universal ne^tive, or which ezpijps 
an interrogation with a negative force, or a condition (usually with si or 
quasi) ; also, after comparatives, after liie adverb vixj and the preposition 
sine; as, J^eque ex eastris CatillmE ouisquam omnium discessirat, Nor had 
any one departed from the camp or Catiline. Sail. JVec ullo casu potest 
eontin^ire, ut ulla intermissio fiat officii. Cic. An quisquam potest sine 
perturhatidne mer^s irasci ? Id. TetHor hie tyrannus Syraeusdnis fidt, 
qudm quisquam supenSrum. Id. Viz quidquam spei est. Sen. 

UUus is properly an adjective, but it may be used, like any other adjec- 
tive, with a noun understood. Q^uisquam is commonly used without a noun, 
except it is a word denoting a person ; aSf'Cuiquam avt. To any citizen. 
Cujusquam oraturis eloqueniuim, Jfemo is often used for nuUus; ns,nento 
pictoTy nemo adoleseensy and even homo nemo. Cic. 

Rem. 32. Alius^ like uUus^ though properly an adjective, is sometimes 
used like a pronoun. It is often repeated, or joined with an adverb deriv- 
ed from it, m th$ same proposition, which may be translated by two sepa- 
rate propositions, commencing respectively with " one....another '" as, 
Aliua aliis videtur optimum^ One thmg seems best to one, anotlier to ano- 
ther. Cic. Aliis abunde periciUum est, Dauge/ threatens one from one 
source, another from another ; or. Danger threatens different persons from 
different sources. Ter. Dionysium aliter cum aliis ds nobis lociUum audi£» 
bam. Cic. 

Alter is commonly used when tiDo persons are spoken of} as, Uterque 
numirus alter altSrft de causd habetur. Cic. 

Alius, repeated in different propositions, is also translated " one....an- 
other ;" as, Aliud agUur, aliud simuldtur, One thing is done, anotlier pre- 
tended. Cic. 

Rem. 33. Q;uidam differs from dUquis by implying that a person or 
thing, though indefinitely described, is definitely known ; as, Quidam de 
eolUgis nostriSf A certain one of our colleagues. Cic. Sds me quodam 
tempdre MetaporUum venisse tecum. Id. 

Qtddam is sometimes used for some, as opposed to the whole, or to 
others ; as, ExcmUrunt urbe quidam, alii mortem sibi consciv€mnt ; Some 
departed from tflP citv, others destroyed tiiemselves^. Li v. Hence it is 
used as a limitation ; as, Milvo est quoadam bellum naturdle cum corvOf .... 
a kind of warfare. Cic. 

Rem. 34. Quivis and quilibety any one you please, are universal ; as, 
Omnia sunt ejusmddi quivis ut perspicire possit, All are of such a nature 
tliat any one caii perceive. Cic. Hie apud majdres nostras adkihebdtur 
peritus, nunc quillbet. Id. A negative joined with them denies only the 
universality which they imply ; as, Mm cuivis homini eontingU ad%f Co 
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ritUhum, i. e. not to every man without distinction. Hor. Cuiquam would 
have made the negation universal. 

Rkm. 35. (^isquM ng[nifies etuk^ seery one, and generally stands with 
out a noun ; as, ^twd cuique 0&£i^,ui quisque Unrnt ; Let each one keep 
wliathas fidlen to each. Cie. 

It is often used with two superlatives : as, Optimum quidque rarUiiiitium 
^sty The best things are the rarest Cic Ut quisque optlm^ dicU^ ita 
xniudm^ dzcendi difficuUdUm timet. Id. 

With primuSf it denotes the first possible; as, Primo fuaque tempo f^ 
As soon as possible. Cic. 

Rem. 36. The possessives meus, tuns, noster, vester, and smis, are joined 
to nouns, to indicate an action or possession of the penKms denoted by 
their primitives ; as, Tutus amor mens est tiki^ My love b secure to you. 
Ovid. Tuam mcem doUre sdeo, Cic. 

But these pronouns are sometimes used when the persons to which 
they refer are the objects of an action, feeling, &c. ; as, JVam neque tu& 
negligentidy neque odio id fecit tuo, For he did it neither through neglect 
nor hatred of you. Ter. ^ee § 211, Rem. 3. 

These pronouns, especially when used as reflexives, are often omitted ; 
as, Quo revertarf in patriamf so. meam; Whither shall I return^ to 
(my) country? Ovid. Dextrdmuniraporrexit,ac.sud. Id. 

REFLEXIVES. 

^ 20S* Remw 37. Sui and suus properly refer to the sub- 
ject of the proposition in which they stand ; as, 

Oppidaniya<;{Ri£5 inae ac BVLoafiBdum eonsciscuntf The citizens decide 
on a' foul crime against themselves and their friends. Liv. 

They continue to be used in successive clauses, if the subject remains 
the same ; as. Ipse se euisque diHgit, non ut allquam a se ipse mercidem 
txXgat caritdtts sues, sea quid per se sibi quisque cams est, Cic. 

(1.) In dependent clauses, in which the subject does not remain the 
same, the reflexives commonly refer to the leading subject, when the 
thoughts, language, purposes, &c., of that subject are stated ; as, Arionis 
tus prtedicdvit, non sese GaUiSf sed GaUos sibi beUum intulisse ; Ariovistus 
declared that he had not made war upon the Gauls, but tlie Gauls upon 
him. Css. Homerum ColovhorUi eivem esse dicunt suum. The Colopho- 
nians say that Homer is tneir citizen. Cic. Tyrannus petivit utae ad 
anudtiam tertium ascribirent. Id. 

^2.) If, however, the leading subject, whose thoughts, &c., are expressed, 
is inaefinite, the reflexives relate to the subject of a dependent clause , as, 
Medeam pradlcant (sc. homines) in fug A fratris sui membra in iis locis, 
qud se parens persequeretur^ . dissipavisse. Cic. Ipsum regem tradunt 
oper&tum his sacris se abdidtsse. Liv. 

(3.) When the leading verb is in the passive voice^|^ reflexive oflen 
refers not to its subject, but to that which would I^Pb subject in the 
active voice ; as, j9 Ctesdre invitor lU sim sibi legdtuSj i. e. Cccsar me in 
vitat ; I am invited by Caesar to become his lieutenant. Cic. 

So when the subject is a thing without life, the reflexive may relate to 
some other word m the sentence, which denotes a thing wiUi life ; as, 
Canum tarn fida custodia ^id signiflcat aliudy nisi se ad hominum comr- 
moditdtes esse generdtos f Cic. 

(4.) Instead of sui and suus^ whether referring to a leading or a subor 
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dinate sahjecif4pse is sometimeg used, to avoid ambignitj from the nmi> 
larity of both numbers of sui, and to mark more emphatically than stmSf 
the person to which it relates ; as, Jugurtha Ugdios wisit pd ipsi Uberisque 
vitam petirent, Jugurtha sent ambassadors to ask life for himself and 
his children. Sail. Ea molestisAmi ferrt homines dekeni, qua ipsOrun 
eulpd eomiraeta tuni, 

(5.) In the i^aral nnmberi with interf se only is used, if the |>erson or 
thing referred to is in the nominative or accusative ; m or ipse^ if in ax^ 
other case ; as, Fratres iiUer se eumformdj turn moHbus similes; firothers 
resemblinfir each other both in person and character. Cic. Feras inter 
sese eonaUttt nal&ra, Cic. huidunt attqua a doctis etiam inter ipsos 
miUud reprekensa. Quinct. 

(6.) When reference is made not to the subject of the proposition, but to 
some other person or thing, hie, is, or UUy is generally used, except in the 
cases above specified ; as, ThenUstddes sertmm ad Xerxem misit, «t ei mm- 
Hdretj sttis verbisy adversarios ejus in fugd esse ; Themistocles sent lus 
servant to Xerxes, to inform him (Xerxes^, in his (Themistocles*) name, 
that his (Xerxes') enemies were upon the point of flight. Nep. But 
when no ambiguity would arise, and especially when tro verb is of the 
first or second person, sui and suits sometimes take the place of the de- 
monstrative pronouns ; as, Suam rem sibi salvam sistan^ I will restore his 
property entire to him. Plant. 

On the contrary, the demonstratives are sometimes used for the reflex- 
ives ; as, Helvetii persuddent Raurdcisy ut und cum iis projiciscantur ; The 
Helvetii persuade the Rauraci to go with them. Cabs. In some instances, 
a reflexive and a demonstrative are used in reference to the same person ; 
as, Ita se ^essit (sc. LigaHiis) ut ei pacem esse expediret. Cic. Sometimes 
the reflexives refer to diflerent subjects in the same sentence ; as, Ariovis' 
ttis respondity neminem secum sine su& pemicie contendisse (Cass.) ; where 
se refers to Ariovistus, and sud to neminem, 

(7.) Suus oilen refers to a word in the predicate of a sentence, and is 
then usually placed after it ; as, Hunc cives sui ex urbe ^ecerunt. Him his 
citizens banisned from the city. Cic. TUurius quum procul Ambiorigem, 
Buos cohortantemy conspexisset. Css. 

SuuSy and not hujusy &c., is used when a noun is omitted ; as, Octavium, 
quern sui {sc. amici) CiBsdrem salutdbant ; Octavius, whom his followers 
saluted as Cassar. 

Suits is also pommonly used when two nouns are coupled by cumy but 
not when they are connected by a conjunction ; as, Ptolemteus amices 
Demetrii cum suis rebus dimlsit; Ptolemy dismissed the friends of Deme- 
trius with their eflects. Just. 

(8.) Suus sometimes denotcB fit, favorable; as. Sunt et saB.dona parentis 
There are likewise for my father suitable presents. Virg. Mphenusutebd- 
tur pop^lo san^ suo. Cic. Sometimes it signifies pecuUar ; as, MoUes sua- 
ihura Sabady sc. nuttunty i. e. the frankincense for which their country was 
famous, y irg.^fi^^o^ sopor suus occupat artusy Id. 

NOMINATIVE. 
Sl/BJECT-NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 

^ 209. A verb agrees with its subject-nominative, in 
number and person ; as, 
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Ego U^i I read. JVb« legimus^ We read. 

7m scrtHs^ Thou writest. Vos saibitU^ You write. 

Equus currit^ The horse runs. E^ eurrunty Horses run. 

Note. The imperative singular is sometimes used in addressinj^ several 
persons ; as, Hue natas adjlce septem. Ovid. Met. 6, 182. So adde, Liv. 26, 41 

Remark 1. The nominatives ego^ Ik, nos^ vos, are seldom expressed, 
the termination ol^ the verb sufficiently marking the person ; as, ci^io, I 
<)e8ire ; vtvis^ thou h vest ; habemus, we have. See § 147, 3. 

But when emphasis or distinction is intended, they are expressed ; as, 
£go reges ejed^ vos tyrannos introdtu$itis ; I banished kings, you introduce 
grants. Auct ad Her. Nos, nos, dUo aperU^ consiUes desHmus. Cie- 
Ttt e^ patrOnus, tu pater. Ter. 

Rem. 2. The nominative of the third person is often omit- 
ted : — 

(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding proposition : — 

(«.^ As nominative ; as, Mo$a profiuii ex numU Vosigo^ et in oceilnum 
ii^MU (Css.); or (6.) in an 'oblique case; as, Cursdrem miserunt^ ut id 
nuHtidret,9c. cursor. Nep.: or (c.) in a possessive adjective. Virg. iEn. 1.672. 

(2.) When it is a general word for person or thing taken 

indefinitely. 

.Thus homines is often omitted before aiunt, dieunty ferunty &c. ; as, Ut 
ontJit, As they say. Cic. Maa^md adndratUur eum^ qui pecunid mm move- 
tur. Id. 

This omission of the nominative is common in the clause preceding a 
relative ; as, Qid Batdum turn odit^ amet tua carmina, MtBviy sc. homo ; May 
(he) who hates not Bavius, like your verses, Maevius. Virg. Vestdtur agri 

nd inter wrbem a>c Fidenus est^ sc. id spatium. Liv. Sunt quos juvat.. ..ac. 
lines; There are ^those) whom it delifirhts. Hor. Est qui necvetiris 
poc€da Massid spemU^ sc. homa. Hor. Here sunt quos and est ayi are 
equivalent to qtiidam, aUquiSy or aliqui. So, Est quod gaudeasy Tnere is 
(reason) why you should rejoice. Cic. Neque erat eurftuUre vellenL Ovid. 
Est vbi id valeat. Cic. Est, citm non est satius, dsc. Auct. ad Her. In 
the latter cases, the adverbs are equivalent to in quOy sc. locOy tempdre. 

Rem. 3. The nominative is often wanting : — 

(1.) Before verbs denoting the stale of the weather, or the 
operations of nature ; as, Fulgurate It lightens. Plin. Ningit^ 
It snows. Virg. 

(2.) Before the third person singular of the passive of neuter 
verbs, and of active verbs used impersonally ; as, 

Fav€tur tiJbi a me. Thou art favored by me. Ejus oratiOni vekementer 
ah omnibus redaridtum est. Cic. See § 184, 2. Mctumjs^e imperio. 

A nominative, however, is expressed before the passi^^p some neuter 
verbs, which, in the active voice, are followed by an^Rcusative ; as, 
Pugnapugndta eat. Cic. See § 22^ (1.) 

(3.) Before the neuter of the future passive participle with 

est; as, 

Dolendum est primitm ipsi tibi. You yourself must first grieve. Hor 
Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpdre sano, Juv. 
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J4.) Before the impersonal verl>8 mis^ret, pcenXtet, pudei^ 
Se<y and piget ; as, 

Em inepUdrum pcniUtty They repent of their follies. Cic. Misiret te 
aliorumy tid U nee misiret nee fmdet. Plaut Me dvitdtis morum piget tadet- 
que. Sail. In such examples, the sense will sometimes permit us to supplj 
fartUna^ eonditioy memoriuy &c. So in the expression Venit in mentem. 
It came into mind ; as, In mentem venit de speciUOf sc. cogitatio, &c. 
Plant. 

An infinitiTe or clause sometimes forma the subject <^ these verbs ; as, 
Te id nulla modo puduit facSre, To do that by no means shamed you. Ter, 
Jfan petnMtel me, quantum profecArim. Cic. 

(5.^ When the subject of the verb is an infinitive or partici- 
ple (either alone or with other words), one or more propositions, 
or an adverb. (See § 201, IV. 1.) The verb is then in the 
third person singular ; as, 

Vacare culpd magnum est 9oUHumf To be free from fault is a great con- 
solation. Jfemu est te failure qtadquMn^ To deceive you in any thing is 
not (possible.) Virg. Mentiri non est meum. Plant. Te non istud audi- 
visse mirum est. That you have not heard that is wonderful. Cic. *^ Sum- 
mum jus, summa injuria,** /actum est jam tritum sermdne proverbium. Id. 
Jfi degeneratum in aliis kuic quoque dec&ri offedsset, Liv. Sin est ut velis 
manere illam apud te. Ter. Jfee profidt Hydrm crescSre per damnum, 
geminasque resumSre vires. Ovid. IHe mihif eras istud, Postiunej quandm 
venU 7 Tell me, Postumus, when does that to-morrow come ? Mart. 
Parumiie eampis atque Nept^no super fuswn est Latini sanguinis ? Hor. 

This construction is especially common with impersonal verbs; as, 
Oratdrem irasci non deeet ; That an orat«Nr should be angry, is not be* 
coming. Cie. Hoe fiftri et opartet et opus est. Id. Me pembus deleetat 
claudSre verba. Hor. hUirest omnium rect^ fiicSre. Cic. Casu aaHdit, 
ut, id quod RomsB audidrat, primus nunti&ret Id. Sometimes a neuter 
pronoun is interposed between a proposition and its verb ; as, FaUre qum 
wbetf id est regem esse. Sail. 

(6.) Before potest, cctpit or cceptum est, inctpit, destmt, debet, 
soht, and videtur, when followed by the infinitive of an imper- 
sonal verb ; as, 

Pi^ire eum facti capita It began to repent him (i. e. he began to repent) 
of his conduct. Just. Sapientia est una, qud prticeptnee, in tranquiflitdts 
vivi potest. Cic. Ttieiire solet avdros impendii. Qumct. 

Rem. 4.- The verb is sometimes omitted ; as, 

Di meliOra pOsy sc. dent; May the gods grant better thin^ to the pious. 
Virg. Verum httc liocUnus, sc. dizimus. Cic. This omission is most 
common with the verb sum ; as, Kam Pclydorus ego, sc. sum ; For I am j 

Polydorus. Vi||^ Omnia pracldra rara, sc. sunt. Cic. So in compound 
tenses ; as, Ag^^uLctatij sc. sunt. Liv. 

Rem. 5. The nommative is sometimes found with the pres- 
ent infinitive ; as, 

Intirtm quotidze Casar JEduos frumentum flagitftre, Meanwhile Ctesar 
was dailv demanding corn of the ifedui. Caes. ^os pavidi trepidare metu. 
Virg. Id horrendum ferri. Id. In such cases, etspit or capirunt is gene- 
rally supposed to be understood ; sometimes other verbs may be supplied, 
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lM}t often the infinitive seems to be used instead of the im||k'fect indio* 
atlye. 

Rem. 6. The relative qui may refer to an antecedent either 

of the first, second, or third person ; and its verb takes the per^ 

son of the antecedent ; as, 

E^o qui lego, I who read. Tu qid scribis, Thou who writest. Equus fui 
cnmt, The horse which runs. 

Rem. 7. Verbs in the first person plural, and the second 
person singular, are sometimes used to express general truths ; 
as, 

Qudm multa facimus causd amieOrumi How many thinfs we do (i. e. 
men do) for the sake of friends ! Cic. Siviamt fiert^ doundMm est ipn 
tihi, Whoever wishes me, &c. Hor. 

Rem. 8. The accusative is sometimes used for the nominative by at- 
traction. See § 206, (6.) (6 } 

Rem. 9. The verb sometimes agrees with the predicate nominative^ 
especially if it precedes the verb ; as, ^mantium ira amOris inte^ratio est, 
The quarrels of lovers are a renewal of love. Ter. ; and sometimes with 
the nearest subject of a subordinate sentence. Sail. Cat. 25. 

Rem. 10. The verb sometimes agrees, not with the principal nomina- 
tive, but with a nearer noun in apposition to it; as, TVn^, civitas GoUub^ 
fontem habet insignem ; The Tungri, a state of Gaul, nas a remarkable 
fountain. Phn. 

Rem. 11. A collective noun has sometimes a plural verb, 

as. 

Pars epHJis ongrant mensas, Part load the tables with food. Virg. 
Turba ruunt. Ovid. Pars tUrdque avXdi erant. Liv. Mria turba tenent ', 
veniunt leve mdgus eunt^tf. Ovid. 

(1 .) A plural verb, joined to a collective noun, usually expresses the ac- 
tion, &:c., of the inairndtuds which that noun denotes. In Cicero and 
Livy , this construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences ; but it is often 
used, when the subject of the verb is not expressed in its own, but in a 
preceding clause ; as, Hoc idem genSri kumdno evinit, qudd in terrd col- 
locati sint. Cic. 

(2.) When two or more clauses have the same collective noun as their 
subject, the verb is frequently singular in one, and plural in another ; as, 
Javi ne Tiocte ouidem turba ez eo loco dilabebatur, refracturosque carcirem 
minabantur. Liv. Gens eddem, quce te enuUli Daunia beUo insequXtur, 
nos si pellant, nikU abfdre credunt. Virg. 

(3.) Tantum, followed by a genitive plural, has sometimes a plural verb, 
like a collective noun, as, ^uid hue tantum homlnum incedunt? Why 
are so many men coming hither ? Plant. ^ 

(4.) A plural verb is oflen used after uterque and qui^que, pars.,..pars, 
and alius... MUum, or alter. ^udtirum, on account of the idea of plurality 
which they involve ; as, Uterque edrum ex castris exercltum educunty Each 
G^ them leads his army from the camp. Caes. Intlmus quisque libertdrum 
vincti abreptl^tte (sunt.) Tac. AUus aliumy ut prcdium mcipiant, circum^ 
spectant. Liv. 

This construction may be explained by the following passage, where 
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the pltiral if placed fint, and then the nnffahr, denoting ita parta ; CeHkri^ 
WHO quis^ne temp&re, addmnt. Liv. See 9 204, Rsm. 10. 

Rem. 12. Two or more nominatiTes singular, not in appoi* 

fhion, generally have a plural verb ; as, 

Fnror ifkqut mentem prfBci{riftanty Fuir and rage hurry on (my) mind. 
Viig. Dmn ittas, mehis, magistery prohioebant Ter. 

(1 .) If the ]»edicate belonga to the eeveral nominatiyea jointly, the rerb 
la alwaya plural; as, Granunatitce fwrndam ae muaice junctie fufimnt. 
Quint. 

(2.^ A singular verb is often used after several nominatives 
singular, especially if they denote things without life ; as, 

Mens enim, et ratio et eatuUiMm tit sen^Ums est. Cic. Btn^cenUa^ lib' 
tratltasy banUaSyjustitiafundUus tolBtur. Id. This construction sbmetimeB 
occurs with name s of persons ; as, GorgiaSf TJmuymiUhuSf ProtagHras, 
ProdUuSy Hippias in hondre fuit. Cic. Gur LysHs et Hyperides amatur ^ 
Id. 

(3 ) When one of the nouns is plural, the verb is generally so ; but 
sometimes it is singular, when the plural noun does not jmmediatelj pre- 
cede it ; as, Dii te pendtes patriique, et ptitris imftgo, et domus TegiA, et in 
iomo regale solium, et nomen Tarquinium creat vocat^u« regem. lAr, 

(4.) When each of the nomine tives is preceded by et or tuwiy the yerb 
agrees with the last ; as. Hoc et ratio doctis, et necessltas barbdris. et mos 
gentlbuSf etferis natara ipsa prsscripsit; This, reason hus dictated to the 
Teamed, and necessity to barbariiins, and custom to nations, and nature 
itself to wild beasts. Cic. Et ego, et Cic^fro meus fiagitabit. Id. 7Vm 
etas vires^utf, turn avita gloria animwn stimulabat. liv. So when the 
subject consists of two innnitives ; asj Et facfire, et pati fortia, Ramdnum 
est. Cic. With seu — seuj and tarn — qvam the verb is plural. 

Unus et otter always takes a singular verb ; as, Dicit unus et alter 
hrevUejy Two in succession speak briefly. Cic. UnM et alter assultur 
pannus. Hor. So also sendtus popultisque Romdnus. 

(5.) When the nominatives are connected by auty sometimes 
the plural, but commonly the singular, is used ; as, 

52 Socrdtes out Antisthlnes dicSret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should 
say. Cic. Ut quosque studium privdtim aut gratia occupav6runt. Liv. 

The plural is necessary with disjunctives, if the subject includes the 
first or second person ; as, Qudd in DecemtHris neqve ego neque C<Bsar 
habiti esssmus. Cic. 

(6.) A nominative singular, joined to an ablative by the preposition ci/m, 
sometimes has a plural verb ; as, Bocchus, cum peditlbus, postremam 
RomandrumacieminySidunt; Bocchus, with his foot soldiers, attacks the 
rear of the Roman army. SaU. Ipse du2, cum aHquot principibus, ca- 
piuntur. Liv. 

(7.) If the Nominatives are of different persons, the verb 
agrees with the first person rather than the second, and with 
the second rather than the third ; as, 

Situ et Tullia valetis, ego et Cicero valfimus; If you and Tulliaaie 
well, Cicero and I are well. Cic. Hoc neque ego neque tu fecimus. Ter 
JEJco populusffue Romdnus helium judico facio^us. Liv. 

Tet sometimes the verb agrees in number and person with the neaioil 
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^ •ominatiTey aad is understood with the other ; as, Vos ipsi et sctuUum 
(requsna restitit. This is always the case when the action of the verb is 

^ qusLlified with reference to each nomioative separately ; as, Ego misiri^ 
Uifeliciter vivis. 

i Rem. 13. The interjections en, ecce, and O, are sometimei 

followed by the nominative ; as, 

^ En Pri&mus! Lo Priam! Virg. Ecce homo CatUnusf Cic. O wr 

* fortis atqtte amicus! Ter. 

* PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE. 

^210. A noun in the predicate, after a verb neuter 
i or passive, is put in the same case as the subject, when it 
; denotes the same person or thing ; as, 

Ira furor brevis est^ Anger is a short madness. Hor. Ego vocor Lycoo- 
I Ides, I am called Lyconides. Plaut. Ego inctdo regina^ i walk a queen. 

Virg. Caius et Lucius fratres fuerunt. Cic. 

So when the subject is in the accusative ; JudTcem me esse volo. Cic 

Sometimes a datwe^ denoting the same object, both precedes and follows 
a verb neater or passive. See § 227, Note 1. 

If the predicate noun has a form of the same gender as the subject, it 
takes that form , as, Licentia corruptrii est morum. 

Remark 1. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 

standing in the predicate, afler verbs neuter or passive, and 

relating to the subject, agree with it in case. 

The gender and number of such adjectives, &c. are determined b/| 205. 

Rkm. 2. The noun in the predicate is sometimes in a different number 
from the subject ; as. Sanguis erant lachrSnuBy Her tears were blood. Ovid. 

So when a subject in the singular is followed by an ablative with cum 
as, Exsfilles esse jubet L. Tarqutnium cum conjUge et Lib'iris. Liv. 

Rem. 3. The verbs which most frequently have a noun, &c., in the 
predicate agreeing in case with their subject, are, 

(1.) The substantive verb stim ; as, Ego Jovis sum filius. Plaut. Disce 
esse pater. Ter. The predicate with sum may be an adverb of place* 
manner, &c.; or a noun in an oblique case ; as, Numen sine ture est. Ovid. 

(2.) Certain neuter verbs, denotmg position or motion; as, cado^ co, 
evddo, existOj fugioj iric€do, jaceo, Tnaneo^ sedeo^ sto^venio^ &c. Thus, 
Rex circutbat pedes, The king went round on foot. Plin. Quos judicabat 
non posse oratores evadire. Cic. Ego huic causa patronus exstlti. Cic 

(3.) The passive of verbs denoting 

(o.) To name or call ; as, appellor , dicor, nomlnor^ nuitciipory perkibeor^ 
salutoTy vocor. Thus, Cognomine Justus est appelldtus, He was called by 
the surname Just. Nep. Arist(Bus olivce dicitur inventor. Cic. 

(b.) To choose, render, or constitute ; as, constUuor, creor, decldror, 
designoTf eUgor, Jio, reddor, renuncior. Thus, Dux a Romdnis electus est 
Q. Fahius. Postquam ephebus factus est. Nep. 

(c.) To esteem or reckon ; as, censeor, credor, deprehendor, existtmor^ 
feror, haheor, judtcoVy mem&roTj numSror, putor^ reperior, videor. Thus, 
Credibar sanguinis auctor ego. Ovid. Malim videri timldue qudm pa- 
rum prudens. Cic. 

16 
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Dots 1. With flereral paMivet of the last cIbm, when foUoved hf m 
piedicate-nominative, &c.j an infinitive of mm is expressed or understood 9 
as, Aniens mihi fiiiase videor, Cio. AWxum prudens esse j^iutab&tur. Id. 
So with diear (to be said), and perhibeor; as. Vents patruB dieiris esse 
pater. Mart. Hoc ne locatus tint merUde extslimer. Pned. 

Note 2. Jiudio is sometimes used by the poets like appeUar ; as, 7k 
lexque paterae audtsti coram, Hor. 

Rem. 4. A predicate-nominatiYe is nsed after many other verbs, to 
denote a purpose, time, or circumstance of the action ; as, Comes addttui 
JEoUdes, .£olides was added as a companion. Virg. Lupus, obambidat 
nocturnus. Id. Jippdret liquldo subllmis in eethire Jdisus, Id. So with 
an active verb ; Audlvi hoc puer. Cic. Sapiens nil fecit invltus. Id. 
RempubHcam defendi adolescens. Id. 

Rem. 5. The noun opus^ signifying need, is often used as a predicate 
after sum. It is, m such cases, translated by the adjectives needfid^ neces^ 
sary^ Sus. ; as. Dux nobis et auctor opus est. Cic. MulU opus sunt boves, 
Varr.- (Efixii) aurum et ancUlas opus esse, Ter. 

Rem. 6. When the pronoun, which is the subject of an infinitive, is 
omitted, the case of the predicate is sometimes, in the poets, attracted into 
that of the subject of the verb on which the ixifinitive depends ; as. Uxor 
invicti Jovis esse nescis, i. e. te esse uxOrem, Hor. RetiUU Ajax esse Jovis 
pronSpos. Ovid. The dative of the end oflen takes the pkce of the pred- 
icate-nominative. See § 227. 

GENITIVE. 
GENITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 

^ 211* A noun which limits the meaning of anoth^ 
noun, denoting a different person or thing, is put in the 
genitive ; as, 

Am^fT gloria^ Love of jflory.' Vitium ira, The vice of an^r. 

Arma AchilliSj The arms of Achilles. J\tem6rum custos^ The guardian of the 
Pater patritB, The father of the groves. 

country. Amor kabendi. Love of possessing. 

In the first example, amor denotes love in general ; gloria limits the 
affection to the particular object, glory. Such universally is the effect of 
the genitive, depending upon a noun. See § 201, III. 

Remark 1. The genitive denotes various relations, the most common 
of which are those of Source ; as, RadU solis, The rays of the sun;^ 
Cause ; as. Dolor podagra. The pain of the gout j — Effect; as, ArftfcM 
mundi. The Creator of the world; — Possession ; as, Domus Casdris^The 
house of CoBsar ; — Object ; as, Cogitatio alicujus rei, A thought of some- 
thing ; — Purpose ; as, Appardtus triumphi. Preparation for a triumph ;— 
A whole ; as, Pars hominum,A part of men ; — Character; as. Addles^ 
cens summa audacia, A youth of the greatest boldness ; — Material or 
component parts; as, Monies auri, Mountains of gold; Acervus scuto^ 
rum, A heap of shields; — Time ; as, Frumentum ditrum decern. Sail. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is called subjective^ when it denotes 
the suhject of the action, feeling, dec, implied in the noun 
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which it limits. It is called obfectinet when it denotes the 
0bfect of such action, &c. ; as, 

Subjective, OhjecHve. 

Facta mrOrum. Deeds of men. Odium vitiif Hatred of yice. 

Dolor antmif Grrief of mind. Jhnor mrttuisy Love of virtue. 

Junihdg tray The anger of Juno. Dtsidtrium otii^ Desire of leisnre. 

Whether a ffenitive is subjecUye or objectiye, is to be determined by 
the 'meaning m the words, and by their connection. ThxM^froMentM 
Dei signifies the proyidence of Goa, or that exercised by him ; timor Dti^ 
fear of God, or that exercised towards him. The same or similar words, 
in different connections, may express both significations. Thus, metui 
kostium, fear of the enemy, may mean that felt either by themselves or by 
their opponents. So vuLnMS Xnyssijt (Virg.) denotes the wound whicn 
Ulysses nad ^ven ; mdnusJEnittj (Id.) that which iEneas had received. 

When ambiguity would arise, instead of the objective genitive, a prep- 
osition, with an accusative or ablative, is commonly used ; as, ,^mor m 
rempubHcamf for reijmblU<B ; Love to the state. Cic. Odium erga Romdnas, 
for jRomanOrum. Nep. Cura de saliUe patrw, for sallUis. Cic. Fraditor 
ex sociiSf for sodifrum. Sail. 

. Rem. 3. A substantive pronoun, which limits the meaning 

of a noun, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Cura mei, Care for me. Ovid. Fars tui^ Part of thee. Id. Jfostri ntm^ 
tiuSf Our messenger. Virg. Magna met imdgo. Id. 

Instead of the subjective or possessive genitive of a substan- 
tive pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly 
used ; as, 

Cura mea, My care, t. e. the care exercised by me. Yet the genitive 
sometimes occurs ; as, Tui unius studio^ By the zeal of yourself alone. Cio. 

Sometimes, also, an adjective pronoun occurs instead <^ the objective 
genitive ; as, Mea injuria^ Injury to me. Sail. 

Rkm . 4. Instead of the genitive of a noun, also, a possessive adjective is 
oflen used ; as. Causa regia, for causa rt^. Cic. llerilisy^ms, for heri 
fiUus. Id. Evundrius ensis^ for Evaiidn, Virg. Herculeus labor^ for 
HerdSUis. Hor. Civilis /uror, for ctohim, Hor. Metus hostllis, Sail. 

Rem. 5. The dative is sometimes used like the objective 
gf^nitive; as, 

ExiHum pecdri, A destruction to the flock. Virg. PrtEsidium reis, A- 
defence to the accused. Hor. Decus amicis. Id. ErU Ule mihi semper 
Deus. Virg. Dicor iihljrater. Mart.' Auetor fui senatui. Cic. Huic 
causs patrOnus exstlti. H. Quern esAtum tarUis malis sperdrent. Sail. 
Romanis imp(^dtor. Id. Murttna leg&tus Luculloym^. Cic. 

In Uiese cases, the noun which is limited by the dative, denotes a char- 
acter, feeling, &c.,and the dative the object towards which that character, 
&c., is exhibited or exercised. This construction sometimes occurs with 
verbal nouns, whose primitives are followed by the dative ; as, ObtempC' 
ratio legibus, Obedience to laws. Cic. Traditio altfiri. Id. In some 
instances, also, an accusative follows a verbal noun ; as, Quid tibi lianc 
euratio est rem? Plaut. 

1. Instead of the possessive and subjective genitive, also, a dative is some- 
times used, as the remote object of a, verb ; as, Sese omnes Jlentes Cssdri 
ad pedes vTojeeeruTU ; They all, weeping, cast themselves at the feet of 
Cssar. (JOBS. Coi corpus vorrigiturf For whom the body is extended, 
f . e whose body is extended. Virg. TrantfigXtur scutum PulfiGni. Cces. 
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Rem. 6. When the limiting noun denotes a property, 
charcLcter^ or quality ^ it has an adjective agreeing with it, and 
is put either in the genitive or ablative ; as, 

Vir exempli reetij A man of correct example. Liv. Addegeens summa 
mudacuBy A youth of the greatest boldness. Sail. Fossa pedum viginti, A 
ditch of twenty feet. Cibs. PnUkritudlne exinUd femina, A woman of 
exquisite beauty. Cic. Maximo tuUu JiUus, The eldest son. Nep. So 
QvinqwigiiUa ann&rwn imperium. Id. Iter umus diti. Cic. Gatba 
tribus et septuagitUa annis. Tac. Fossam sex euHtis aUam, Liy. 

Sometimet both constructiont occur in the same pn^iosition^ 9b, Len* 
adum nostrum, eximi^ spe, summs virtatis adoleseeiUem, Cie. Scrobis 
Utus pedum dudrum, uUus aupondio et dodrante. Plin. 

(1.) A genitive sometimes supplies the place of the adjective; and the 
noun denoting the property, &c., is then always put in the ablatlYe ; as, 
Est bos cervi figar4, .... of the form of a stag. Cues. Uri specie et colore 
tauri. Id. 

(2.) The genitive, in this sense, sometimes occurs without an adjecttre •, 
as, Hominem non nauci. Plant. Homo nihili. Varr. So, Frutex palmi 
altUudXne. Plin. Clavi digiti pollicis crassitudlfte. Ces. In which 
examples umus may be understood with the genitiyes. 

Whether the genitive or ablative is preferable in particular eases, can 
only be determined by reference to classical authority. 

Note. Nouns denoting extent of time or space, after other Bounsy 
are oilen put in the accusative. See § 236. ^ * 

Rem. 7. The noun limited is sometimes (Hnitted ; as, misira sortis * 
BC. homines; O (men) of wretched fortune! Lucan. Ad Dtdnay sc. 
ttdem. Ter. Hectdris Andromache, sc. uxor, Virg. SuspidOrUs vitandtt, 
•c. eausd. Tac. BofiLius oifiiia; as Hannibal GisgOnis, 

The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the preceding 
words; as, Cu^mpeeus? an MeUbai? Jfon; veriim JEgGmSf sc. pecus. 
Virg. An adjective is often expressed referring to the noun omitted; 
as, NuUam mrtus aiiam merddem desidirat, pneter hanc (sc. mereidetn) 
laudis. Cie. 

Rem. 8. The noun limited is often wanting in the predicate 
of a sentence after sum. This usually happens, 

(1.) When it has been previously expressed ; as, 

Hoic domus est Cassftris, This house is Cesar's. JVbmeii aurte tarn mhm 
vocdhim esse pvttins Ifympha. Ovid. J^aves onerarias, quorum minor nulla 
erat duiXm miUium amphdrUm, i. e. quorum minor nuUa erat quam navt* 
dmlm, &c. Cic. 

(2.) When it is a general word denoting a person, an animal, 
dLc. ; as, 

Thucydides, qui ejusdem tBtdtisfiut, sc. homo ; Thucydides, who was of 
the same age. Nep. Multum et detraxit, quod aliena erat civitdtis, sc. 
homo or civis. Id. Smnrni ut sint taburis effiduniy sc aniwalia. Cses. 
(^Clavdius) somni brerisslmi erat. Sxiet. Mird sum tUaeritdte. (Jic, Vtdgus 
tn^efiio mobili erat. Sail. A^on est juris sui. Lucan. Potestdtis sute esse, 
Liv. Suarumque rerum erant. Id. 

^ (3.) When it is a general word denoting thing, for which the 
words part, property, duty, office, characteristic, &c., are com- 
monly supplied ; as, 

T«m.efitas est ftorefntis atdHs, prtidentia senectntis, Rashness is (the cha*.*- 
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acteristic) of youth, prudence of old aj?e. Cio. Est hoe GaUioB consueti*' 
<hnis. Css. Omnia hostium erarU. 3 pauds emij quod imdtdrum esset 
Sail. This happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitive 
nioo<L or an entire clause ; as, JldoUseentis est majdres tuUu reveririf It is 
(the duty) of a youth to reverence the aged. Ovid. Curusvis k&mims est 
errdre, nuUius nisi insipientis, in err6re perseicerdre, Cic. Paupiris est 
wumerdre pecus Ovid. ^{egAvU maris esse Gracdrum, ut in eonmvio virih 
rum acamhirent muUires. Uic. MhU tam a^uanda lihert&tis esse. Liv. 
So when the veib is omitted ; Tamen ojicii duxitf exordre pairemy sc. 
e8s»* Suet. 

(4.) The same construction sometimes occursafler,/acto, and some other 
Terbs ; as, Asia RomanOrvm facta est, Asia became (a possession) o€ the 
Komans. Just. Primum sttpendtMm mcnat annOrum decern s^ttem^ue. 
Kep. Agrum siub diiidms fedsse. Lay, 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wanting, when it is a general word, 
though not in the predicate after sum ; as, MagnifomvUA laoHriSy sc. onl- 
mtd ; The ant (an animal) of ffreat labor. Hor. So Ei venit in mentem 
potestatis tuce, sc. Tnemoria, or we like. Cic. 

(6.) The limited noun is wanting also, when, instead of the genitive, a 
possessive adjective or pronoun is used ; as, Humdnum est errdre. To err 
IS human. Ter. Hm partes fuerunt turn. Cic. JVbn est mentiri meum. Ter. 
See § 211, Rem. 3, and 4. 

Note. Grammarians difier in regard to the manner of supplying the 
word which is wanting, when it £notes a thing. Some suppose that 
negotium is understA>d ; others supply qfficiuni, munus, opus, res, causa, &c . 
It seems, however, rather to be an instance of a construction common in 
L>atin, to omit a noun when a ffeneral or indefinite idea is intended. See 
4 205, Rem. 7, (2.) The worcUi to be supplied in English are various, 
according to the connection. 

Rem. 9. The limiting noun is sometimes omitted ; as, Tria millia, 
sc. passuum. In most cases of this kind, an adjective, adjective pronoun, 
or participle, is expressed in the genitive. 

Rem. 10. Two genitives sometimes limit the same noun, one of which 
is commonly possessive or subjective, and the other objective ; as, Aga- 
memndnis belli gloria, Agamemnon's glory in war. Nep. lUius adminis' 
tratio provincis. Cic. Eorum dierum consuetudJine itinSris nostri exerci- 
tus perspectd. Cibs. 

Rem. 11. Opus and usus, signifying need, are rarely limited bv a gen- 
Hive ; as, Argentl opvs Jmt, There was need of money. Liv. Ad consi- 
Hum pensanaum tempdris opus esse. Id. Froajmii non semper usus est. 
Quinct. Si quo op^re eOrum usus est. Liv. In a few instances, they are 
limited by an accusative ; as, Pui.ro opus est cibum (Plaut.) ; Usus est 
hominem astHium (Id.) ; but in general they are limited by an ablative. 
Bee §243. 

Rem. 12. * The relation denoted by the genitive in Latin, is, in English 
ffenerally expressed by of, or by the possessive case. The objective gen- 
.tive may oAen be rendered by some other preposition; as, Remeaium 
iolOris, A remedy for pain. Injuria patris, Injury to a father. Descensus 
Avemi, The descent to Avernus. Ira beUi, Anger on account of the 
war. Potestas rei, Power in or over a thing. 

Note. Certain limitations of nouns are made by the accusative with a 
firep^tion, and by the ablative, either with or without a preposition 

^6* 
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GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 

^212. Nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and ad- 
verbs, denoting a part, are followed by a genitive denoting 
the whole ; as, 

Pars eivitdtisy A part of the state. JfuUa sordruMf No one of the m&* 
ten. ^liquis vkUosopk&rumy Some one of the philosophers. Quis morta- 
Uttm ? Who or mortals ? Major juvinumf The elder of the youths. Voc- 
HsHmMM Ramanifrumf The most learned of the Roomum. MuUum pecumuSf 
Much (of) money. Satis doqueiUia, Enoo^ of eloquence. Uh%nam 
gemthim ntnms 7 Where on earth are we ? 

NoTK. The genitiye thus goyemed denotes either a nwrnhtry of which 
the partitiye designates one or more indiyidnals ; or a wkolt, of which 
tiie partitiye designates a portion. In the latter sense, it commonly fol- 
lows neuter adjectives ana adjectiye pronouns, luid adyerbs. 

Remark 1. The nouns which denote a part are parSy neniOf 

nihil, &c. ; as, 

J>femo nostr^mf No one <^ us. Omniwn lerum nihil est agricuHurd me- 
Uus. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjectiye pronouns, denoting a 
part of a number, including partitives and words used parti- 
tively, comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed 
by the genitive plural, or by the genitive singular of a collec- 
tive noun. For the gender of the adjectives, See § 205, R. 12. 

(1.) Partitives; as, ii/£u5, nuilus^ solus, alius j tUer, uter^uBy uttreuuque, 
viervisy lUerUbet, neuter ^ alter, alterHter, aliquis, gnidam, qtasptam, quisquis, 
qvisque, quisquam, gvicunque, unusquisque, qvis ? qui ? quot ? ouotus ? ottO' 
tusquisque 7 tot, atlquot, twnnvUi, plerique, fnttlti, pauei, meaius. Tnus, 
Quisquis deOrum, Whoever of the ffods. Ovid. Consilium alter. One or 
the consuls. Liv. Muiti homlnum, Many men. Plin. Medius omnium. Liy. 

(2.) Words used partitively ; as, Expediti miUtum, The light-armed 
soldiers. Liy. Supiri deOrum, The ^ods above. Hor. Sanctt dedrum. 
Virg. Degenires canum. Plin. PisciumfemUna. Id. 

(3.) Comparatives and superlatives ; as, Doctior juvinum, OratOrum 
jfrastantissimus. 

(4.) Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal ; also the distributiye sine&li, 
as, Elquitum centum quinquaginta interfeeii, A hundred and fifty of the 
horsemen were killed. Curt. Sapientum oct&vus. Hor. SingHdos vestrum. 
Curt. 

Note 1. The comparative with the genitive denotes one of two in- 
dividuals or classes ; the superlative denotes a part of a^ number greater 
than two ; as, Major fratrum, The elder of two brothers ; MaaAmus fre^ 
trum, The eldest of three or more. 

In like manner, uter, alter, and neuter, generally refer to two ; quis, aUns, 
and nuUus, to more Uian two ; as, Uter nostrum 7 Which of us (two ?) 
Quw vestrUm 7 Which of you (three or more ?) 

Note 2. J^ostrum and vestHim are used after partitives, &c., in 
preference to nostri and vestri. So also when joined with omnium, 

NoT« 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted ; as, Fits nohUium 
tu quoqueJonHum, sc. unus. Hm. esniiis ststerMm, se. •snUna miUim 
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NoTs 4. The noun denoting the whole, after a partitive word, is often 
put in the ablative, with the prepositions dty e, ez, or tn, or in the accusa- 
tive, with apud or inter ; as, Nemo de iis. Alter ez censorlbus. Liv. UnuM 
ex multis. Cic. AcerriTima ex sensibus. Id. Primus inter omnes. Virg. 
Crasiis inter reges opuleiUissimus. Sen. Apud Helvetios nobiUssimtiS. 

Note 5. Thei whole and its parts are fireqnentlj placed in apposition, 
distributivelj ; as, InterfeetOres, pan m farum^ pars &fraofisiU perguiU 
Uv. See § at)4, RsM. 10. 

]|$roTs 6. CuncH and onmes^ like partitires, are sometimea fi^lowed bv « 
genitive plural ; as, JlttiUu3 Maoeddnum /«re amtabuM persudsitf Attalus 
persuaded almost all the Maoedooiana. liv. Cuiutos homlnum. Ovid. 
Cfunetas provincttrum. PUn. 

In the following passage, the genitive cdngular seems to be used like that 
df a oollec^e noun : Totiiia avtem injustitias nulla eapitaiwr est^ &c. Cic. 
Off. 1, 13. The phrase RemnuUo modo probabilem omnium (Cic, Nat. 
Deer. 1, 27,) seems to be usisd for Rem nuLtoomTiiummoddrum probabilem. 

Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a 
neuter adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive 
singular is commonly used ; as, 

Plus elo^fuentuBj More (of) eloquence. Tantum fidei. So much fidelity. 
Jd tempdrtSf That time. Ad hoc (Btdtis. Sometimes the plural ; as, Id 
miseridrum, Ter. ArmOrum quantum. Cass. 

NoTB 1. Most neuter adjectives, thus used, denote quantity ; as, taniumy 
quantum^ aliquantum, vluSy mimtSy dimidiumy mvltum, nimiumy plurimumy 
rellquum; to which add mediumy summum, uUlmumy aliudy &e. The pro- 
nouns thus used are hocy idy illudy istudy quody and quidy with its com- 
pounds. 

Most of these may either agree with their nouns, or take a genitive ; 
but the latter is more common. TantmUy quantumy altquofUumy and plus, 
when they denote quantity, are used with a genitive only, as are also quid 
and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, &c., and quod in the 
sense of quantum. Thus, Q^antum cremt NiluSy tantum spei in annum 
est. Sen. Qyid muli^ris uxSrem habes ? What lund of a woman.... Ter. 
Allquid forms. Cic. Quid hoe rei est ? What does this mean ? Ter. 
Q^od auri, quod argenti, quod ornamentdrum,/m£, id Verres abstiUit. 

Note 2. Neuter adjectives and pronouns are scarcely used with a gen- 
itive, except in the nominative and accusative. 

Note 3. Sometimes the genitive after these adjectives and pronouns 
is a neuter adjective, of the fost and second declension, without a noun ; 
as, Tantum boniy So much good. Si quid hahes novi, If you have any 
thing new. Cic. Quid reDlqid est 7 Ter. J^ihil is also used with such a 
genitive ; as, Nihil sinciri. No sincerity. Cic. This construction some- 
times, though rarely, occurs with an adiective of the third declension ; aa, 
Si qmdquam non duo civllis sed humdni esset. Liv. 

Note 4. Neuter adjectives in the plural number are sometimes 
followed by a genitive, either singular or plural, with a partitive significa- 
tion; as, Extrema imperUy The frontiers of the empire. Tac. Pontes et 
visrum angustay The bridges and the narrow parts of the roads. Id. 
Opdca loc^rum. Virg. Antiqua fcBdirum. Liv. Cuncta campOrum. Tac. 
Exerecnt coUeSy atque horum asperrima pascunt. Virg. See § 205, Rem. 9* 

Rem. 4. The adverbs ^o^, satisy parum, nimis^ abunde^ largl^ 
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ter, affdiim^ tundjtartim, used partitiTely, are often followed by a 

genitive; as, 

Sat ratidniSyEnongh of n%aon. Virg. Satis eloquenHmyparum aapientuR ; 
Enough of eloquence, yet bat little wiMora. Sail. Mmis insididruin* Cic 
Terr&riset/rmidu ainmde est, Virg. Auri et argmUilarfUer, Plant. Co- 
j/idrumqffitim, Liv. CitmpartimUUHrum nukifamUiainMHwu €S$ent. Cic 

Note 1. The aboye words, though generallj adyerbs, teem, in this uae, 
rather to be noons or adjectivea. v 

Note 2. The genttiv«a innHmm, t wrdrmm , lody and toefirmm^ are u^d 
after adverba of place ; as, U»quam jfeHttttm^ Any where. Plant. UH tar- 
rdrum sumui? Where in the world are we? Cic. jiHr^qud tarrdrwm 
vossetU. LiY. Ubi sit lod, Plin. Ee lodf In that place. Tao. Eddsm 
loci res est. Cic. Jfese^re quo loci esset. Id. Bnt the last three examples 
mijdit perhaps more properly be leierred to Rem. 3. 

The adverbs of |Hace tnus used are nit, ttbtnoMf nUomoiis, ukUJdf 
ublviSf ttsquanij nusquamf qudf quovisy quomid, atiqud, ed, eddtm. Loci 
also occurs afier tU and ibiaem; gentium aner Umg^ / as. Ibi loci, In that 
place. Plin. Abes lonff^ gentium. Cic. Vidnitt is used in the genitiTe 
after hke and hue by uie comic writers ; as, H\c prosAmm vicmuB. Plaut. 
Hue viduue. Ter. 

Note 3. HuCf ed, qud, take also a genitive in the sense of degree ; as, 
Ed insolentis furoriiMms proeessitf He advanced to such a degree of inso- 
lence and madness. Plin. Hue enim mal6rum ventum est. Curt. Hucdlnt. 
rerum venimus? Pers. Ed miseriftrum. Sail. Q^^ amentiiB progi-essi 
skis. Liv. 

Note 4. LdKi, locOrumy and tempdris, are used after the adverbs adhucy 
inde, intereay postea^ turn, and tune, in expressions denoting time ; as, 
Adhie loc&rum, Till now. Plaut. Inde loin, After that. Lucr. Interea 
lod. In the mean time. Ter. Postea lod, Afterwards. Sail. Turn tem^ 
pdris. Just. Tune tempHris, Id. Loc&rum also occurs after id, denoting 
time ; ua,Adid locOrum, Up to that time. Sail. 

Note 5. The genitive ^us scmietimes occurs after quoad, in such con- 
nections as the following : Q^oad ^usfitri possit, As far as may be (Cic.) ; 
where some think quod, in the sense of quantum, should be read, instead 
of quoad. 

Note 6. Pridie and postridie, though reckoned adverbs, are followed 
by a genitive, depending on Uie noun dies contained in them > as, Pridie 
ejus tUii, The day before that day. Cic. Pridie insididrvm. Tac. Pos^ 
tridie ejus dUi. Cass. When they are followed by an accusative, ante or 
post is understood. 

Note 7. Adverbs, in the superlative degree, like adjectives, are 
followed by a genitive ; as, OpHmi omnium. Best of all. Cic. Minimi 
gentium, ay no means. Ter. \ 

m 

GENITIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

<^ 213. A noun, limiting the meaning of an adjectiTe, 
is put in the genitive, to denote the relation expr^sed in 
English by of, or in respect of; as, 

AiUdus Unidis, Desirous of praise. Plena Hmdris, Full of fear. 
Appltms gUrrim, Desirous of glory. Egtnus aqua, Destitute of water. 
Memor mrtmis, Mindflil of virtue. Doetusfandi, SkUfbl in speaking. 
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So Jteseia mens fiuif A mind ignorant of fate. Virgr. Impdtens ira. 
Unable to control anger. Liv. Homines expertes veritdtiSf Men destitute 
of truth. Cic. LaUis abundans, Abounding in milk. Virg. Terra ferax 
arbdrum, Land prodnctiye of trees. Plin. Tenax propo^ti vir, A man 
teiiaeious of his purpose. Hor. JEffer antmiy Sick in mind. Li^ Intiger 
vita sceUrisque punts, Upright in life, and free from wickedness. Hor. 

From the above examples, it will be seen that the genitiye after an 
actjectiTe is sometimes translated by other words besides of, or in rtspeet 
of, though the relation which it denotes remains the same. 

Remark 1. The adjectives whose signification is most 
.frequently limited by a genitive, are, 

(1.) VsRBALs in ax; as, eapax, edax^feriuc,fiigax,pen:fUaz, tenax, &c • 
(2.) Faetigpiai.8 in hs, and a few in tub ; as, arnans, appUens, cupuns^ 

paUens, wipatiens, insdlens, sitiens; — consuUus, doctus, expertus, inexper- 

tus, insuBluSy insoUtus, solutus. 

(3.) Adjectives denoting 

Desire and Disgust ; as, avdrus,ai^dtts, cupldus, studiOsus;fastidiOsus, 

Knowledge and Ignorance ; as, calUdus, conscius, gnarusy perUus, 
pmdens; rudis, ignarus, inscius, impmdens, vrnperitus, Sm. 

Memory and Foroetfulness ; as, memor; tmmimor, &;c. 

Certainty and Doubt; as, certus ; incerttts, ambiguus, duJbius, sus' 
pensus, &c. 

Care and Negligence ; as, anxius, scliditus, prozHdvs ; vmpratHdus, 
secUrus, &c. 

Fear and Confidence ; as, pavidus, timldus; trepHdus, impavlduSf 
fdens, interHtus, &;c. 

Guilt and Innocence ; as, n&xhts, reu8,suspeeius,eon^pertuSf manifes' 
tus ; innoxius, inrUicens, insons, &c. 

Pljentt and Want; as, pUnus, dives, satur, largus; vnops, egEwu^ 
pauper, parens, vacuus, &c. 

Many other adjectives are in like manner limited by a genitive, espe- 
cially by avUmi, ingenU, mentis, int, mUituB, belli, UAdris, rerum, avif 
morum, undfidei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive, by a Greek construction, sometimes 
denotes a cause or source, especially in the poets; as, Lassus lab&ris^ 
Weary of labor. Hor. Fessus vUb. Stat. Fessus maris. Hor. 

Rem. 3. Participles in ns, token used as such, take after them the same 
case as the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Se amans. Loving 
himself. Cic. Mare terram appitens. Id. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, or in respect 

of, a different construction is used after many adjectives ; as, 

(1.) An infinitive or clause ; as, Certus ire. Determined to so. Ovid. 
Cantare perUs. Virg. Feiicior unguSre tda. Id. Jlnxius quid racto opus 
sit. Sail. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition; as, Ad rem avidiar. Ter. 
Jiikdus in direpUdnes. Liv. Animus capax ad prcBcepta. Ovid. Ad 
easum fbrtunamoua /eZix. Cic. Ad frauaem cdlUdus. Id. DiUfrens ad 
cnstodiendum. Id. NtgligenJtior in patrem. Just. Vir ad disciplinam 
perltus. Cic. Ad bella rudis. Liv. Potens in res bellicas. Id. Aldcer 
ad maleficia. Cic. Inter bellum et pacem mML medium est. Id. 

(3.) An accusative without a preposition, chiefly in the poets; a« 
\udus membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os, humeros^us deo simiUs 
Id. CelSra fulvus. Hor. See ^ 234, II. 
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(4.) An ablative wkh a prepotitUm ; as, ^ifldus in peetiniis, E«|^ ii; 
rej^d to money. Cie. Anxius de faiii&. Quinct. Rudis in uire ctoiZi. 
Cic. P«rttic# de agricnltOrft. Varr. Prudau in Jure oviZi. Uic. Reu9 
de vi. Id. Punts ab cultu Aiimdfi«. Liv. Certior /actus de re. Cio. 
SoUeUus de re. Id. Super scelSre susnectus. Sail, /mop* ab amlcio. Cio^ 
Pauper in ere. Hor. ModUus in cmtu. Plin. Ab aquia steHiis, ApoL 
Coptdsus a frumeuto. Cic. Ab eqaitSLtu firmus. Id. 

(5.) An abbitive without a preposition ; aa, Arte rudisy Rude in art. 
Ovid. Regni crimlne insons. Liv. Compos mente. Vir^. Prudens 
consilio. Just. JEger pedtbus. Sail. Prastans ingenio. Cic. Modlcus 
■everitate. Tac. Jukil insidiiB vacuum. Cic. Jimor et melle et felle est 
fecundisslmus. Plaut. Medius PoUoce et Caatore. Ovid. 
' In many instances, the signification of the accnsatiYe and ablative afler 
adjectives differs, in a greater or less degree, from that of the genitive. 

Rkm. 5. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive, 
admit of other constructions, the most common use of each, with partici>- 
lar nouns, can, in ^neral, oe determined only by recourse to the diction- 
ary, or to the classics. Some have, 

(1.) The gemtive only ; as, lenignusy exsors^ impos, impdtenSf irritus, 
Uherdlisy mun^cus^ prmarguSj and many others. 

(2.) The ffenitive more firequentiy ; as, compos^ etmsorsy egfnus, exheres, 
experSffertlnSj indigus^ parcus, pauper, prodigus, sUariUs, prosper, insatiA' 
tus, msatiaiihs. 

(3.) The gemtive or ablative indifferentiy ; as, copiOsus, dives, feeunduSj 
feraXj immUnis, indnis, inops, largus, modlcus, immodicus, nimiuSf opvlei^ 
tus, plenus, poUns, purus, refertus, satur, vacuus, uber, 

(4.) The ablative more frequentiy; as, abundans, alUnus, eassus, 
extorris,firmus,foBtus, frequens, gravis, graindus, jeiunus, it^rmus, liber ^ 
hebpUs, lotus, maetus, nudus, ormstus, orhus, pollens, satidtus, teuuiSf 
truncus, viduus. 

(5.) The ablative only ; as, hedtus, mualus, tunOdus, turgldus. 

For the construction of the ablative after the preceding adjectives 
see §250. 

Rkm. 6. Some adjectives which are usually limited by a dative, some- 
times take a genitive instead of the dative ; as, similis, dtssimXUs, &c. 
See § 222, Rem. 2; or ablative § 250. 



GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 

<^ 214. Sum, and verbs of valuing, are followed bj a 
genitive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 

A me arffentum, quanti est^ sumito ; Take of me so much money as (he) 
is worth. Ter. Magni itstimdhat pecuniam. He valued money greatly. 
Cic. '^ger nunc pluris est, qubm tuncfuit. Id. 

Remark 1. This genitive may be, 

(1.) A neuter adjective of quantity; as, lanti, quanti,.^ pluris, miniHriSf^ 
magni, yermagni^ plurimi, maxlmi, minimi, parvi, tantidem, quantieunfuef 
quantlvis, quantilltet, but not muiti and majdris. 

(2.) The nouns assis,fioeci, nauci, nihlU, piU, teruncU, and also psttsi 
and nujus 
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Asm. 3. The yerbv of Ttlnin^ are cffVuio, exisHmo, dueo, faciOf htAeo^ 
pemdOf jnUOf depHiiOj taxoy to whicK may be added r^ert and mUre$t. 
Thus, tk quanti quistpu se ipsefaciat, iantifiat ab amietsj That as much 
«8 each one yalues himself, ao much he should be valued by his irienda. 
CSc. Sed auui parvi id duciret. Id. Honores si ma^ rum puUmus. Id. 
MttnamBjads? Catull. Jfequequod dtxi, fLocci ezisHmat. rlaut. lUud 
mea magni iniirest. That greatly conceraui me. Cic. Parri refert jut 
Id. 



Note 1. JEqui and boni are put in the grenitiTe after /ocio and coruVdo ; 
as, Jfos lequi hoUlque ftu^fMUM. lAv, Bom roTutduit, He took it in good 
part. Plin. 

Note 2. After igsHmo, the ablatives magnOj permagno, parvoj nihXlo^ 
are sometimes used ; as, Data magno (BsClmas^ accepta parvo. Sen. So, 
Levi momento sstimare. Cies. So other ablatives, when definite price is 
denoted. Pro nilAlo, ajso, occurs after ducOf habeo, and puto. So nihil 
with asdmo and moror. 

Note 3. With refert and iMtirest, instead of th^ genitive, an adverb or 
neuter accusative is often used; as. Multum r^ert. Mart. Plurlmum 
interirit, Juv. Tua nihil refirebat, Ter. Qmd autemilUus inUrest? Cic. 

Note 4. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and hujuSf may be 
referred to a noun understood, as pretiif aris^ pandirisj momenti; and 
may be considered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and 
denoting some person or thing indefinite ; as, JEsClmo U magnif i. e. ham- 
\nem magni pretii. Scio tjus ordines auctoritdtem temper apud te magni 
fidsse, i. e. rem magni momenti. The words assis, &c., may also be con- 
ndered as depending on an omitted noun, as preUOj rem, &c. 

For tonlt, quantij pluris, minOris, denoting price^ see § 252. 

^215. (I.) Misereor, mUerescOj Bad the impersonals 
miseret, pcBnitet, pydet, tadety and pigety are followed by a 
genitive of the object in respect to which the feeling is 
exercised ; as, 

Miseremlni sodorumf Pity the allies. Cic. Miseresdlte regis. Pity the 
kin£. Virg. Tui me misiret, mei piget, I pity you, and am sorry for my- 
Beli! Ace. Eos inepti&rum peenitet, Cic. Fratris me pudet pigetque, Ter. 
Me eivitdtis morum piget Uedetque. Sail. So the pltssive ; Sunquam sus- 
eepti negotii eum pertasum est, Nep. Lenitudims eorum perttesa, Tac. 
Miseritum est me tudrum fortunflrum. Ter. Cave te fratrum miseredtur, 
Cic. 

Miserescit is sometimes used in the same manner ; as, JSunc te miserescat 
mei. Ter. Misereo, in the active voice, also occurs with a genitive ; as, 
Ipse sui misiret, Lucr. PerUesus ignaviam siuim occurs in Suetonius. 

Remark. The genitive after the above impersonals seems to depend 
on an indefinite subject which is omitted. See § 209, Rem. 3, (4.) In- 
stead of the genitive, an infinitive or clause is sometimes used as a subject; 
as, JVon me hoc jam dic£re pudebit. Cic. JVbn pemitet me quantum pro- 
fecdrim. Id. These verbs have also sometimes a nominative, especially 
a neuter pronoun ; as, Me quidem fuee conditio non panltet. Plaut. JWrn 
te hsec pudent 7 Ter. 

Misiret occurs with an accusative, instead of a genitive ; as, MenedenU 
vicera misiret me. Ter. 

These verbs also take an accusative of the person exercising the feeling 
which they express. See § 229. Ren. 6 
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(t2.) SaUigo 18 followed by a genitive denoting in what re- 
spect ; as, 

Is stuagrU remm suOmm^ He is busily occupied with his own affairs. 
Ter. I'his compound is often written tieparately. Agito, with sat^ in like 
manner, is followed by a genitive ; as^ Iftmc agitas tat tide tuarum rerum. 
Plaut. 

^216. Recorder J tnemtni, reminiscor, and obliviscor^ 
are followed by a genitive or accusative of the object 
remembered or forgotten ; as^ 

Flagitiorum ntorum recordabitvr. C^c Pis. 6. Omnes gradus tttotis 
recordor HuBf I call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. Memini vivO- 
rum, 1 am mindful of the livings. Id. NumSros meminif f remember the 
measure. Virg. Cinnam memini, I remember Cinna. Cic. Reminisei 
Vftiris famie. Nep. Reminisei amicos. Ovid. Injuriftrum obiivisdUur. 
Nep. Obliviscire Graios. Virg. 

Remark 1. These ^erbs seem sometimes to be considered as active, 
wid sometimes as neuter. As active, they take an accusative regularly ; 
as neuter, they take a genitive, denoting that in respect to which mem- 
ory, &c. are exercised. AiHnfinitive or other clause sometimes follows 
these verbs ; as, Obliti quid deoeat. Hor. Memini te scribSre. Cic. Que 
sum passUra recordor. Ovid. 

Rem. 2. Recordor and memini, to remember, are sometimes followed 
by an ablative with de; as, Peflmus vt de suis lib^ris .... recordentvr. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Memini, signifying to make mention of, has a* genitive, or an 
ablative with de; as, JVeqiu hujus rei meminit po€ta. Quint. Memivisii 
de exsulibus. Cic. For the fi^enitive with venU ttt mentem, see § 211, 
Rem. 8, (5.) The genitive with recordor i» very rare. ' 

<^217. Verbs of accusing, corivicting, condemning, 
and acquitting, are followed by a genitive ^denoting the 
crime ; as, 

Argtdt me furti, He accuses me of thefl. Altiruim accusat probri, He 
accuses another of villany. Meipsum inertis condemno. Cic. 

Remark 1. To this rule belong the verbs of 

Accusing; accUso, ago, arcesso, argtto, cito, defiro, incripo, incUso^ 
insimido, postulo, and more rarely alligo, anqulro, astringo^ capto^ increp' 
\U}, urgeo, interrdgo. 

Convicting ; eonvinco, coarguo, prekendo^ teneor. 

Condemning; damno, condemno, infdmo, and more rarely jtidXco, noto^ 
plector. 

Acquitting ; absolvo, lihSro, pur go, and rarely solvo 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, an ablative with de is often used ; as, 
Accusdre de negligently. Cic. De vi eondemndii sunt. Id. De repetun- 
dis est postuldtv^. Id. Sometimes with in ; as. In quo te accitso (Cic.) • 
and after libirOj with a or ab ; as, A scel^re liherdti sumus. Cic. 

With some of the above verbs, an ablative without a preposition is oflen 
used ; as, Liberdre culpA. Cic. Crimen quo argui posset. Nep. Procon' 
sUlem postuiavirat repetundis. Tac. This happens especially with general 
words denoting crime ; as, scelus, malejicium, peccdtum, &c. ; as, Me pec- 
cato solvo. Li V. The ablatives crimine and nomine, without a preposition, 
are oflen inserted before the genitive ; as, Arcessire atlquem crimine atn- 
bit-iis. I Aw. Nomine sceUris conjurationisque damndti. Cic. Sometimea 
a clause takes the place of the genitive ; as, Eum aecusdbant qudd 80ciet& 
tem fecisset. Nep. So the infin. with the ace. Ovid. Met 13, 297. 



^ 
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Rem. 3. The punishment if expressed either by the genitive, the 
ablatirey or the accasative with ad or in; as, Damndtus Um^ laboris 
(Her.); Qaadmpli eondemndri (Cic); Damndre pecurad (Just.), ad 
mmam (Traj. in riin.), in metaUum (rlin.) ; — sometimes, thoug^h rarely, 
pj the dative ; as, Damndtus morti. Lucr. In like manner, captU is used 
in the genitive or ablative ; as, Duces capitis damnOtos, Nep. JVec caplte 
damnOrer, Cic. So with some other verbs besides those oi accusing, &c. 
^Msm ego ci^tis verdam, Plaut. Me capitis vericUtdtum memlni, Apul« 
With pUeto nndpttctar, caput is used in the ablative only. 

Rem. 4. AceBksOj incUsOf insim^lOf instead of the genitive, sometimes 
take the accusative, especially of a neuter pronoun ; me^ Si id me nan 
mee^MU, Plaut. Quia me ineusaviras. Ter. Bic me insimuldre falsum 
faclnus. Plaut See § 231, Rem. 5. 

R«M. 5. Hie fc^owing verbs of accusing, Ac,, are not followed h^ a 
genitive of the cnme, but, as active verbs, by an accusative : — -calumnior, 
earpOf corripio, erimlnor, culpOj excOso, micZto, pumo^ reprekendo^ augiUo, 
taxoy tradlUOf vitupiro; aS, Culpdre irtfecunditdtem agrdrum, C^um. 
Exeugdre errorem et adoleacentiam. Liv. 

This construction also occurs with some of the verbs before enumerated ; 
as. Ejus avaritiam perfitUamtpie accusdrat. Nep. CtUpam arguo. Liv. 
With muUOf the punishment is put in the ablative only, without a prepo- 
sition ; as, ExtfUus, morte muUantur. Cic. 

<^ 218. Verbs of admonishing are followed by a gen- 
itive denoting that in respect to which the admonition is 
given; as, • 

MUites tempdris monetf He admonishes the soldiers of the occasion. 
Tac. ^dmonebat alium egestatis, alium cupidit&tis su(b. Sail. 

Remark 1. The verbs of admonishing are moneOf admoneo, commoneo, 
commonefado. Instead of the genitive, they sometimes have an ablative 
with de; as, De lede TeHUnris me admihus (Cic); — sometimes a neuter 
accusative of an adjective pronoun or adjective ; as, Elos hoc moneo (Cic.) ; 
Xllud me admoneo (Id.) ; Multa admonimur (Id.) ', — and rarely a noun : 
as. Earn rem nos locus admonuit. Sail. 

Rem. 2. These verbs, instead of the*genitive, are often followed by an 
infinitive or clause ; as, Soror manet succurrSre Lauso Tumum, His sister 
admonishes Tumus to succor Lausus. Virg. Monet, ut suspiciOnes vitet. 
Cses. Monet rati6nem firumenti esse habendam. Hurt. Immortalia ne 
speres monet annus, Hor. See § § 271 — 273. 

^219* Refert and interest are followed by a genitive of 

the person or thing whose concern or interest they denote ; as, 

Humanitdtis refert^ It concerns human nature. Plin. Intirest omnium 
rectdfacHrey It concerns all to do right. Cic. 

Rem.\r& 1. Instead of the genitive of the substantive pro- 
nouns, the adjective pronouns mea, iua, sua, nostra, and vestra, 
are used ; as, 

Mea nikU refert. It does not concern me. Ter. Tua et mea maadimh 
intirest, te vaUre. Cic. Magis reipublics irUfrest qudm mea. Id. 

Refert rarely occurs with the genitive, but oitien with the adjective 
pronouns. 

Rem. 2. In regard to the case of these adjective pronouns, gramma- 
17 
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rians differ. Some f uppose that they are in the accnmtiTe plural neuter^ 
agreeing with an indefinite noun understood ; as, Intirat meaf L e. e«C 
inier mea; It is among' my concerns. Refert Ivo, i. e. refert $e ad tna; I^ 
refers itself to your concerns. Others tmnk that they are in the ablativo 
singular feminine, agreeing with re, causA, d^., understood, or the dativo* 

Rem. 3. Instead of a genitive, an aecusatiye with ad is sometimes 
used ; as, Ad honOrem meum intgrest qtUtm mrimhm urbem me va^rm 
(Cie.) I Q^id idndme ant ad meam rem r^ert (Piaut.) ; — sometimes, though, 
rarely, an accusative without a preposition; as, Q^id te igUur reHtUt7 
(Plant.) ;— or a dative ; as, Die quia rgiral inUxa tuUUrm fates viventi. Hor. 

Rem. 4. These verbs often have a nominative, especially a neuter pro- 
noun ; as. Id mea mininUVefert. Ter. Hoc vehemenUr tnUrett re^nmlcmm 
Cic. JVon qud mea inUreeset loci natQra. Id. 

For the gemtives tanti, quanti, &c,, after refert and inUrestf see § 214. 

^ 220. Many verbs which are usually otherwise eonstraed^ 
are sonietiines followed by a genitive. This rule includes 

1 . Certain verbs denoting an affection of the mind ; ango, disc nieia r , 
excruciOf faJUo, pendeo, which are followed by anlmi; dectpioTf desipio^ 
faJlar, fasttdiOf invideOy miror, vereor; as, Absurdd facts qui angas ta 
animi. riaut. Me antmi fallit. Lucr. Decipitur laborum. Hor. Desip* 
ie^am mentis. Plant. JuaiiMtene^priusmirerbellinelBboTvaa, Virg. 

2. The following, in imitation of the Greek idiom; abstineo (Hor.)^ 
desino (ld.)> desisto (Virg.J, laudo (SilJ, leoo (Plant) , particlpo (Id.),;>ro- 
hibeo (oil.), pur go (Hor.) apiscovj (Tac.) Regndvit populOrum Id. Od. 
3, 30, 12. for which somh manuscripts read regndtor. 

3. Some verbs denoting to JiU, to abound, to tranf, which are commonly 
followed by an ablative. Such are abundo, careo, eompleo, expleo, impleo, 
egeOf indigeo, sattaro, scateo ; as, Jidoleseentem sua temeritatis impiety He 
^Is the youth with his own rashness. Liv. Anlmum explesse flammap 
Virg. Egeo consilii. Cic. Jfon tarn artis indigent qudm labOris. Id. 
See § § 249 and 250, (2.) 

4. Potior, which also is usually followed by an ablative; as, Uirhit 
potirif To gain possession of the city. Sail. Potiri regni (Cic), hosUum 
(Sail.), rerum j[Cic.) Potio (active) occurs in Plautus; as, Eum mate 
potivit servitatis. He has made him partaker of slavery. In the same 
writer, potUus est hostium signifies, *' he fell into the han^ of the enemy." 
So. Rerum adeptus est. Tac. 

GENITIVE OF PLACE. 

<^ 221. I. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declen- 
sion and singular number, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Habitat MiUti, He lives at Miletus. Ter. (^^id Rom4Bfaciam7 What 
can I do at Rome ? Juv. 

Remark 1. Names of islands and countries are sometimes put in the 
genitive, like names of towns ; as, Ithdca vivire, To live in Itnaca. Cie. 
CorcyrtB fulmus. Id. Pompeium Cypri visum esse. Cses. CreUt jussit 
hmsuUre ApoUo. Virg. Non Liby<B. Id. RonuB JVumidiaque. "Sail. 

Rem. 2. instead of the genitive, the ablative of names of towns of the 
first imd second declension and singular number, is sometimes, though 
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lanly, used ; as, /Sex Tyro deadit, The kio^ dies at Tyre. Just. Et 
Corintho et Mams et Laced(Bmdne nunddta est victoria. Id. Pons quern 
tUe Abydo fecirat. Id. Hujus exemplar Rom& nidlum habimus, Vitruy. 
^OH atUe Tyio. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The genitives dami, militim^ belli, and humi, are 

construed like names of towns ; as, 

Tenvit se domi, He staid at home. Cic. Vir domi darns. Lit. Vnii 
semper militiaB et domi Juimus, We were always together both at home 
and abroad. Ter. Belli spectata domloue virtus. Hot, MHUub and belli are 
thus used, especially when opposed to aomi. Spar git humi ju^^o^ denies. Ov. 

(1.) Domi is thus used with the possessives mete^ tua^ swsj nostra, 
vestra, and aUiwe; as, Domi nostree vixitf He lived at my house. Cic. 
Jipud sum sic fid tanquam n^se domi. Id. Sacr\ficium, quod alienas domi 
fiirel tttvisire. Id. !But with other adjectiyes, an ablative, with or without 
a preposition, is used ; as, In vidud domo, Ovid. Patemd domo. Id. 
Sometimes also with the possessives; as, Med in domo. Hot. ■ In domo 
sud. Nep. So, instead of numi, kumo is sometimes used, with or without 
a preposition ; as. In kumo arendsd. Ovid. Seders kumo nudd. Id. 

(2.) When a genitive denoting the possessor follows, either domi or in 
domo is used ; as, Deprehensiis domi Ctesdris, Cic. In domo C<esdris. 
Id. In domo «^us. Nep. 

(3.) The ablative doma for donU also occurs : as, Ego id nunc experior 
domo. Plant. BeUo for beUi is found in Livy, Lib. 9. xlS-^Domi belloque. 

(4.) Terra is sometimes used like kumi ; as. Sacra terres celavlmus. Liv. 
VianuB occurs in Plautus — Prozima yicinisB habitat, 

(5.) The genitive of names of towns, dami, miUtuB, &c., are supposed 
by some to depend on a noun understood ; as, urbe, cppido, tedlbus, solo, 
loco, tempdre, &c. 



GENITIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

II. Certain adverbs are followed by the genitiye. See § 212, Rem. 4. 

III. The genitive plural sometimes depends on the preposition tenici; 
as, Cumdrum tenus, As far as CumsB TCobI.) ; Crurum tenus (Virg.) ; Lati" 
rum tenus (Id.) ; — sometimes, also, tnough rarely, the genitive singular; 
9M, Corcyra tenus. Liy. 



DATIVE. 
DATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

^ 222. A noun limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the dative, to denote the object or end to which 
the quality is directed ; as, 

Vtilis agrisy Useful to the fields. Juv. Jucundus amleitf Agreeable to 
his friends. Mart. Immieus quieH, Unfriendly to rest. Id. Charta inutilis 
mribendo, Paper not useful for writing. Plin. 

The dative is conmionly translated by the prepositions to OTfor; but 
aonietimes by other prepositions, or without a preposition. 
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RxMARK 1. AdjectiTes signifying advantageous, {^asaot, 
friendly, (it, like, inclined, ready, easy, clear, equal, and their 
opposites, also those signifying near, many compounded with 
can, and verbals in bilis, are followed by the dative ; as, 

Felix tuts, Propitious to your friends. Virg^. Oratio ingrata GaUis, A 
speech displeasing to the Gauls. Cees. Amicus tyrannldi, Friendly to 
tyranny. Nep. La6^tnAa^{/i5, Unsuited to labor. Uolum. Patrisimilis, 
Like his lather. Cic. Upturn tempdri. Id. Malo promts . Sen. Prompt 
ius seditUhU. Tac. Cuivis foHle est. Ter. Miki cerium est. Cic. Par 
fratri tuo. Id. Falsa verts finitima stmt. Id Odali eoncolOres eorpdri 
Colum. MuUis bonis flebiUs. Hor. 

Many adjectives of other significations are also followed by a dative of 
the ena or object. 

Afler verbab in hiUs, the dative is usually rendered by the preposition 
hy; as, Tibi credHnUs sermo, A speech credible to you, t. «. worthy to be 
believed by you. Ovid. 

The expression dicto attdiens, signifying obedient, is followed by the 
dative ; as, SyraeusOm nobis diOo aiudieates sunt, Cic. Jtudiens dicto fuU 
jussis magistraiuum. Nep. In this phrase, dicto is a dati^ 9 limiting audxens^ 
and the words dicto auaiens seem to form a compound equivalent to o6e- 
diens, and, like that, followed by a dative ; thus, JVec plebs nobis dicto 
audiems atque obediems sit. Liv. 

Rem. 2. The adjectives tBgudUs,^ affinis, alilnus, communis, fidus, tn- 
sv£tus, par, dispar, proprius, propinquus, sacer, similis, consimitis, dissim^ 
Vis, sodus, vieinus, superstes, sunpl^, and some others, instead of a dative 
of the object, are sometimes followed by a genitive ; as, Similis tui, Like 
vou. Plant. Par hujus, Equal to him. Lucan. Cujusoue proprium. Cic. 
But most of these, when thus used, seem rather to be taken substantively; 
as, JEqucUis ejtts, His equal. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some adjectives with the dative are followed by another case 
denoting a different relation ; as^ Mens sibi consda recti, A mind consdous 
to itselfof rectitude. Virg. See § 213. 

Rem. 4. Many adjectives, instead of the dative of the end 

or object, are often followed by an accusative with a preposition. 

(1.) Adjectives signifying advantageous, fit, and the opposite, take an 
accusative of the purpose or end with ad, but only a dative jof the person; 
as. Ad nuUam rem uAUs. Cic. Locus aptus ad insidias. Id. 

(2.) Adjectives denoting motion or tendency, take an accusative with 
ad more frequently than a dative ; as, Piger ad poenas, ad premia velox 

SOvid.) ; Ad atlquem morbum proiiivior (Cic.) ; Ad omne faxUnuB pardtus 
Id.) ; Pronus ad fidem (Liv.) ; — sometimes with tit ; as, CeUr m pug- 
nam. Sil. 

(3.) Many adjectives, signifying an affection of the mind, sometime! 
have an accusative of the object with in, erga, or adcersks; as, FideUs in 
filios. Just. Mater acerba in suos partus. Ovid. Gratus erga me. Cic 
Gratum adversCks te. Id. So Dissinmis in domlnum. Tac. 

(4.) Adjectives siffnifjring like, equal, common, &c., when plural, are 
often followed by the accusative with inter; as, Inter se similes. Cio. 
Inter eos communis. Id. Inter se diversi. Id. • 

Rem. 5. Propior and proximus, instead of the dative, have somettnwf 
an accusative without a preposition ; as, ^uod viiium propius Tir^Qtmii 
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€rat. Sail. P. Crassusfn'OxXmus move Ocei^nvtmhiemarat, Cmu. Agtr^ qui 
pnaSlmtu finem MegalopolUdrum est, Liv. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectives, instead of the dative, have at times an abla- 
tive with a preposition. Thus, poTy communis, eensentaneuSf dueors, with 
cum ; as, Quern parem cum liTOris fecisti. Sail. Consentaneum cum tit 
Uteris. Cic. Civitas secum discars, Liv. So aUenus and diversus with 
aor ab; as, AUenus a me (Ter.); A ratidne dhersus (Cic.) ; or wiUiout a 
preposition ; as, Aliinum nostrd amiciti^. Id. 

Rem. 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the poets ; 
•s, JypUer omnibus idem. Vug. Invitum qui servat idem faeit occidenti. 
Hor. in the first example^ omnibus is a dative of the object ; in the second, 
the dative follows u2eni, m imitation of the Greek construction with 
«i/to$, and is equivalent to quod fadt t5, qui oa^dit. Idem is generally 
followed not by a case, but oy quif oe, atque, ut, or qudm; sometimes by 
the preposition cum; as, Eodem mecum piUre. Tac. SinOlis and par are 
sometimes, like idem, followed by ac and atque. 

Note. NouAs are sometimes followed by a dative of the object; as, 
Virludbus hostis. Cic. Caput Italia omni. Liv. See § 211, Rem. 5. Vir 
ez sentenda amb^bus. Sail. Tibi in promptu est. It is easy for you. 

DATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

^ 223. A noun limiting the meaning of a verb, is put 
in the dative, to denote the object or fend, to or for which 
any thing is, or is done ; as, 

Mea domus tibi patety My house is open to you. Cic. Parsoptdre locum 
teclo, A part choose a site for a buildinff. Virg. Tibi seris, tibi metis ; You 
sow for yourself, you reap for yourscH; Plant. Licet nemini contra patriam 
ducire exerdltum, It is lawful to no one to lead an army a^nst his country. 
Cic. Hoc tibi prondtto, I promise this to you. Id. Haret lat£ri letdiis 
arundo. Virg. ourdo Jpabiidam narras. Hor. Mihi responsum dedU. Virg. 
Sic vos nan vobis fertis aratra boves. Id Omnibus bonis expidU salvam 
esse rempuhJXcam. Cic. Aptat habendo ensem. Virg. 

The dative is thus used after active and neuter verbs, both personal and 
impersonal, and in both voices. 

Remark 1. The dative after many verbs is rendered not by to or for^ 
but bv other prepositions, or without a preposition. Many neuter verbs are 
translated into English by an active verb, and the dative after them is 
usually rendered like the object of an active verb. 

Most verbs after which tiie signs to wad for are not used with the dative, 
are enumerated in this and the following sections. 

Rem. 2. Many verbs signifying to favor, please, trust, and 

their contraries, aL«<o to assist, command, obey, serve, resist, 

threaten, and be angry, govern the dative ; as, 

lUa iXhifavetf She favors you. Ovid. Mihi placebat Pomponius,',ninimh 
dis])Lic€bat. Cic. Qui sibi fidit. Hor. JWm licet sui comtnddi causd no- 
cere altdri. Cic. JVbn invidktur illi SBtati sed etiamfavetur. Id. Despirat 
saluti suiB. Id. Keque mihi vestra decreta auziliantur. Sail. Impirat aut 
geroit coUecta peeunia cuique. Hor. Obedire et parire voluntfiti. Cic. 
i^uoniam factioni inimicOrum resistire nequivirit. Sail. Mihi minabdtur 
Cic. IrasH inimlcis. Cies. 

17 • 
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So AdtUMT, Uandior, eomm8dOj faf)W, graHfieor, grator, groHHer tad 
its verbqf grahdaJbunduSy ignosco, tndul^, palpor, pareOf pTaudOf siudet^ 
stdfparasitor ; mmXUor, incommddOf invideOf noceo. — PlaceOj libet or lubet; 
dupUceo. — Credo f Jido, confido ; desplro, dijjfido. — MnUniciUorf auxUtoTf 
medeoTf medicor, opUkloTy patrodinor. — Impiro, mando. modlror (to le- 
stnin),pradpiOf temniro. — Jhisculto, morigiroTf obediOfObsecundOfObsiquarf 
obtempiro, par$o. — AnciUor,famiU4frf mimstrOf servioj inseroio. — Refragar^ 
rcluctOTf renltoTf repugno, refisto, and, chiefly ia the poetBf bdlOf certo, luctor, 
vugno. ---Minor f commirwr, irUermlnor. — Irascor, stieeenseOj to which may 
DC added convidor, degeniroy excello, nubo (to marry), prctsUHoTj prenaHeor^ 
redpio (to promise), remmcio, respondeo, suadeo, persuadeo, dissuadeo, sup- 
plico, and sometimes UUeo and duet, 

(1.) Many of the above verbs, instead of the dative, are sometimes fol- 
lowed by an accusative ; as, adiUorf auseulto, blandiory degetUro, despiro^ 
indulgeOf UUeo, medeor^ medicor ^ modiroTf prastdlor, pnmdeoy d^. ; as, 
Jldtddri altquem. Cic. Tac. Hanc cave degenHres, Ovid. InduLgeo me. 
Ter. Uujus adventum prastdlans. Caes. ProvidEre ,rem frunUnta- 
riam. Id. Sometimes by a preposition and the ablative. 

Others, as active verbs, have, with the dative, an accusative, expressed 
or undewtood ; as, impiro, mandOy ministro,. minor, eomminor, interminorj 
praxipio, redpio, renundo, «&c. ; as, Eqnites impircU dvitatibus. Css. 
Ministrdre victum aUcui. Varr. Deflagratidnem urbi et Italia toti nufia- 
bdtur. Cic. 

(2.) Many verbs which, from their significations, might be included in 
the above classes, are, as active verbs, only followed by an accusative ; as, 
delecto, jutjo, Usdo, offmdo, &c. Jtdfeo is followed by the accusative with 
an infinitive, and sometimes, though rarely, by the accusative alone, or the 
dative with an infinitive ; as, Juoeo te bend sperare. Cic. Lex jubet ea 
qua facienda sunt. id. Ubi Britannico jussit exsurglre. Tac. Fido and 
confido are oflen followed by the ablative, with or without a preposition j 
as, Fidire cursu. Ovid. 

^ 224. Many verbs compounded with these eleven prepo- 
sitions, ad, ante, con, in, inter, oh, post, pra,pro, sub, and super, 
are followed by the dative ; as, 

Annue coeptis, Favor our undertakings. Virg. Romdnis equitibus UtirtBaffo- 
runtur, Letters are brought to the Roman knights. Cic. AnteceUire omnibus, 
To excel all. Id. Antetidit irtn reU^iOTum, Nep. Audetqtie viris concurrere 
virgo. Virg. Exercltum exercitui, dtices duclbus compardre. Liv. Im- 
minet his aer. Ovid. Pecdri signum impressit. Virff. JWw prsBlio inter- 
venit. Liv. Interdixit ]ustrionu>uts scenam. Suet. Meis commddis offida 
et obstas. Cic. Ciim se kostium tells objedssent. Id. Posihabui mea seria 
ludo. Virff. Certamini prtBsedit. Suet. Hibernis Luhif.num praposuit. 
Cbbs. Vobls vrofuit ingenium. Ovid. MisSris succurrSre disco, Virg. 
lis subsidia suomxttibat. Cses. Timidis supervinii JEgle. Virg. So 

1. Accldo, accreseo, aecumbo, acqtdesco, adequito, adhareo, adjaeeo,adno, 
adndto, adsto, adstipiUor, adstim, adversor, affulgto, alldhor, annuo, ap- 
pareo, applaudo, appropinquo, arrideo, asplro, assewtior, assidso, assists^ 
assuesco, assurgo ; — addo, affiro, affigo, adjido, adjungo, adhibeo, ad/nuh 
veo, adverto, aSigo, appono, appUco, advolvo, aspergo. 

2. Antecedo, anteceUo, anteeo, antesto, antevenio, anteverto t-^^Mt^itP^ 
antehabeo, antepOno. 

3. Cojusreo, collndo, eondtno, eongruo, eonsentio, eonsHno, coneHvo, and, 
chiefly in the poets, eoCo, consumbo, eonatrrOf cmOmds ;'-cmi»liTO. com- 
pOno, eoinSiro, eonjungc t / . 
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4. huHdOf incitmbOf indormiOf tnAto, ingemueo, inhareo^ innascar, inni- 
tor, iiuideo, intidior, tiwtoy iasistOf iniiuUff insuUOf invddOy invig'lOf illo' 
er^mo, iUiuio, immiiuOf immoriorf immdror^ impendeo, intum ; — imntisceOf 
^i^pdfio, imprimOf ii^ro, ingiro, injiciOf ineliido^ insiro, inspergOf tnOro, 

5. IrUercedo, interHdaf inUfjaeeOf tnUrtnUOf inUrsMMf itUervtnio; — in* 
tertUeOf mUrpOna. 

6. (XfambalOf oberro^ obeqviUOf obhutotf ohnurmVtro^ obripo, obsto^ obsistOf 
•bstripOf obsum, obtrectOf obvenio, obversor, occumbOf oecurro^ occwtmo^ oJp>- 
do ;'—obd'iUOf objidOf offiro, offundoy oppOno. 

7. Postfiro, posihabeOf postpdnOf postpHUo^ postscribo, 

8. PrtBcedOf pracurrOf praso, prasideOf praluceo, prcanUo^ pnuum, prt^ 
wtdeOf prwvertor ;-'^ttfir0f prt^dOf pra^no. 

9. Procumbo, prqfieioy propugno, protum^ protpido^ provideo, 

10. SuecedOy succumbo, suecurro, suffiido, tuffrdgOTf Mubareseo, suMf^ 
subjaceOf subrlpo^ subsum^ svbvemo ^^-^subdOf subjZgOf subnUttOf svppOiia^ 
substenw, 

11. SuperewrrOf superstOf supersum, superveniOf supenHvo, 

RcMARK 1. Some verbs, compounded with ab, de^ ex, drcum, and eonr 
tray are occasionally followed by the dative ; as, absumf desum, deldbor, 
excido, drcumdOf drcumfundOf drcumjaceOf drcumjido, cojUradico, con- 
traeo; as, Serta cxi^Wi'ddapsa, The garlands having fallen from his head. 
Virg. Kunqvi mtmmi exdderutU tibi ^ Plant. Tigrts urbi drcumfundUur, 
Plin. 

Rbm. 2. Some verbs of repelling and taking awav (most of which are 
compounds of a6, de, or ex), are sometimes followed by the dative, though 
more commonly by the ablative ; as, ahi^o, abrdgo, absdndo, avfiro, aat' 
nw, arceOy defendo, demo, derdgo, detrmo, eripio, eruo, exctUiOf esSlmo, ea> 
torqueo, extrdho, exuo, surripio. Thus, JVec mini te eripient, Nor shall they 
take you &om me. Ovid. Solstitium pecdri defendUe, Virg. Hvnc orce- 
ins pec(Sri. Id. So rarely abrvmpo, alieno, furor, and rapio. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs of differing (combounds of di or dis) likewise 
occur with the dative, instead of the ablative with a preposition ; as, 
d'fff.ro, discripo, discordo, dissentio, dissideo, diato ; as, QwuUum dmplex 
hUarisque nep6ti discripet, et qtumtum diacordet parous av&ro. Hor. So 
likewise misceo ; as, Jnista modestis gravltas, Cic. 

Rem. 4. Many verbs compounded with prepositions, instead of tlie 
dative, either constantly or occasionally take the case of the preposition, 
which is sometimes repeated. Sometimes, also, one of similar significa- 
tion is used; as. Ad primam vocem timidas advertttis aures. Ovid. 
^emo eum antecessit. Nep. Infirunt omnia in ignem. Css. SUex in- 
cumbebat ad amnem. Virg. Conferte hanc paeem cum Ulo b^Uo. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions, either take 
the dative, or, acquiring an active signification, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; as, Helvetu reliquos Gallos virtute pnBcfdunt, The Helvetii surpass 
the other Gauls in vaior. Cses. Uterque IsocrSLtem aitdte prcecurrit, Cic. 
So pr<Beo, prtBsto, praverto, prtBceUo, See § 233. 

<^ 225. I. Verbs compounded with satis, bcTii, and male, 
are followed by the dative ; as, 

Et natQres et legfbus satisfedt. He satisfied both nature and the laws. 
Cic. Tibi diifknefadarU tnnnes, May all the gods bless you. Flaat Mai 
ttadt yJtrXque, ItLoi^ Sto satisde, benidic9, malrfado 
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These oompoimdfl tie often written teparately ; and the dative alwayi 
depends not on satUf baiif and nuili, but on the aimple verb. 

II. Verbs in the passive voice are sometimes followed by a dative of the 
agent, chiefly in the poets ; as, JVeque eemitur ulli, Nor is he seen by 0iij 
one. Vircr. Jifulla tudrum audita mihi meque visa sitrdrum. Id. But the 
agent after passives is usually in th^ ablative with a prepositioD. 
&e §248. 

III. The participle in dus is followed by a dative of the 

agent; as, 

Unda omnibus enaviganda, The wave which must be passed over 
by all. Hor. Adkibmda ed nobis dUtgerOia, We must use diligence. 
€5ic. Vestigia tummdrum hamUnum siln tutnda esse didt. Id. ' JDUemiaam 
est tibi ipsi, Hor. FadmuiMm mihi putdvi, ut respotuUrem, Id. 

Remark 1. The dative is sometimes wanting when the agent is in- 
definite ; as, Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpdre sano, juv. Hit 
vincendum out moriendum, mUXtes, est, Liv. In such examples, tUn, «0- 
bis, nobis y hominlbus, &4i., may be supplied. 

Rem. 2. The participle in dus sometimes, though rarely, has, instead 
of the dative, an ablative with a or ah; as, Deus est venerandus a nobis 
Cic. 

IV. Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by an 
accusative with ad or in ; or by an adverb of place as. 

Ad templum Pallddis ibajtt, Virg. Ad prstdrem hominem trascit. CSe. 
Vergit ad septemtriones. Cses. In conspectum venire, Nep. Hue venit. 

So currOy duco, ferOjfestlno,fugiOf indlnOy lego, pergOjportOf prteeipUo, 
propirOy tendOf tofloy vado, verto. 

So likewise verbs of calling, exciting, &c. ; as, Eurum ad se voeat, 
Virg. Prorwcdsse ad pugnam. Cic. So animoy hortoTf mdto, invito, la- 
cessOf stimido, suscUo ; to which may be added aitineOf conformOj pertineo, 
and specto. 

But the dative is sometime'^ used after these verbs ; as, Clamor it etdo. 
Virg. Dum tibi litira mece verdant, Cic. After venio both constructions 
are used at the same time ; as, Venit mihi in mentem. Cic. Venit mihi 
in^uspicidnem. Nep. Eum venisse Grermanis in amicitiam eognovirat 
Css. Propinquo (to approach) takes the dative only. 

^ 226. Est is followed by a dative denoting a posses 
sor; — the thing possessed being the subject of the verb. 

Est thus used may generally be translated by thefr^rb to have with the 
dative as its subject ; as, Est mihi domi voter, I have a father at home. 
Virg. Sunt nobis mitia poma. We have mellow apples. Id. Gratid nobis 
opus est tuA, We have need of your favor. Cic. Innocentise plus veriedtU 
quhm konOris est. Sail. ^nnesdsloTigasxe^hwsessemanusl Ovio. The 
nrst and second persons of sum are not thus construed. 

Remark. The dative is used with a similar signification after ybrs, sup' 
pito, desum, and dejit ; as. Pauper enim non est, cui rerum suppitit usus. 
Hor. Si mihi cauda foret, cercopitkicus eram. Mart. Drfuit ars vobis. 
Ovid. JWm defHre Arsacldis virtntem, Tac. Lac mihi non d^. Virg. 

^ 227. Sum, and several other verbs, are followed by 
two datives, one of which denotes the object to which 
the other the end for which, any thing is, or is done ; as, 
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M&i mao^hiUB est cune, It is a very great care to me. Cic. ^>ero nobis 
hone canjunetionem voluptftti /ore, I hope that this union will bring pleasure 
to us. la. Matri pueUam dono dedit. Ter. Fabio laudi datum est. Cic. 
Vitio id tibi vertunt. Plaut. IdiihihonOnhabetur, Cic. Maiuritmt col- 
\&gfB venire aoxilio. Jay. 

Rkmark 1. The yerbs after which two datives occur, are sum,foref 
Jioy do, dueOjhabeOf reUnquo, tribuo,verUf; also curro, eOfmUto^prefictscor^ 
venio, appdno, assignOy cedo, eompdro, pateoy suppedUOf emo^ and some 
others. 

Rem. 2. The dative of the end is often used after these verbs, without 
tBe dative of the object ; as, Exempio est formica, The ant is (serves) for 
an example. Hot. Absentium bona divisui fuire. Liv. Reliquit pignori 
pmtofmina. Plaut. 

Rem. 3. The verb sum, with a dative of the end, may be variously 
Tendered; as by the words brings, affords, serves, &c. The si^n/<w 
is often omitted with this dative, especially after sum ; instead of it, as, 
or some other particle, may at times be used ; as, Ignavia erit tibi mag» 
no dedecdri, Cowardice wiU bring great disgrace to you. Cic. Hoc res 
est argumento , This thing is an argument, or serves as an argument. Id. 
Universos car» haJbuU. Suet, linages erat magna usui, .... was of great 
nse. Lucil. ^uod tibi magnopiire cordi est, mihi vehemevUer dispacet ; 
What is a great pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, &c. id. 

Sometimes the words fit, able, ready, &c., must be supplied, especially 
before a gerund or a gerundive ; as, Ciim solvendo eivit&tes non essent, .... 
not able to pay. Cic. DivUes, qui onUri ferendo essent, Liv. Qtas re- 
stinguendo igQifitreM, Liv. Radix ejus est vescendo. Plin. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the dative of the end, a nominative is sometimes 
used ; as, Amor est exitium pecdri (Virg.) ; or an accusative, with or with* 
out a preposition ; as, Achilti comltem esse datum ad helium. Cic. Se Re- 
mis in clientelam diedbant. Cies. ; or an abl. with or without pro. Sail. 

Rem. 5. The dative of the object after sum, &c, often seems rather to 
depend upon the dative of the end, than upon the verb ; as in the exam- 
ple Ego omrAbus meis exitio fuiro (Cic), in which omnibus meis has the 
same relation to exitio that pecdri has to eoatium in the above example 
from VirgiL For the use of the dative after a noun, see § 211, Rem. 5. 

Note 1. The dative is sometimes used after the infinitive, instead of 
the accusative, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive is 
omitted ; as, Vobis neeesse est jortibvs esse viris. Liv. Maa^mo tibi et civi 
et duci evadire contigit, Val. Max. See § § 205, Rem. 6, and 239, Rem. 1. 

Note 2. In such expressions as Est mihi nomen Alexandra, Qui cog' 
ndmen liUo additur, the proper name is put in the dative in apposition 
with that which precedes, instead of taking the case of nomen or cognfi* 
mm. See § 204, Rem. 8. 
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^ 228. Some particles are followed by the dative of the 

end or object ; as, 

1. Some adverbs derived from adjectives; as, ProsAmi eastris. Very 
near to the camp. Cats. Congruenter nattLra, Agreeably to nature. Cic. 
Propiiis stabQlis armenta te/Urent. Virg. VitsB^tcs Aomlnttm amict vivere. 
Id. Bene mihi, bene vobis. Plaut. So obviam ; as, Mihi obviam venisti 
Cic. Samos est exadversum Mileto. App. 
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2. Certain preposkiom. especially in comic writen ; aa, Miki dam esi, 
It ia unknown to me. Plant. Centra nobis. Id., But in auch inatancea 
they are rather naed like adjectivea. 

3. Certain inteijectiona ; aa, Heimihi! Ah me! Virg. VamUd! Wo 
ia me ! Ter. Vm victis! Liy. VmU! occurs in Plautus. EccetiH, Cic 

Note. The dative of the aubetantiye pronouns seems sometimes re- 
dundant, or to afl^t the meaning but little ; aa, Fur mihi e«, .... in mj 
oi>inion. Plant. Jin UU mihi libera eui mulier impSrat 7 Cic. TongUnLm 
mihi eduxk. Id. Ubi nmu nobis deus ille magisUr? Virff. Ecce tibi 
SebdsusI Cic. Hem tibi UUenium argenti PhdlijnUcum est. nxoL Sibi is 
sometimes subjoined to suus ; as, Suo sibi gladio huncjugUlo, Plant. Sibi 
■uo Umpdre. Cic. — This is sometimes called the dativus ethicus. 



ACCUSATIVE. 
ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

<^ 229. The object of an active verb is put in the 
Accusative; as, , 

LegMos mUhtaUf They send ambaasadonk Cass. AnXmtts mavet corpus^ 
The mind moves the body. Cic. Daveniam hane. Grant this &yor. Ter. 
Eum imiUUi sunt. They imitated him. Cic. 

Remark 1. An active verb, with the accusative, often takes 

a genitive, dative, or ablative, to express some additional rela 

tion ; as, 

Te eonvineo amentiiB, I convict you of madness. Cio. Da locum meli 
orlbus, Give place to your betters. Ter. Solvit se Teueria luctu, Troy 
firees l^rseif from grief. Virg. dee those cases respectively. 

Rem. 2. Such is the difference of idiom between the Latin and English 
languages, that many verbs which are considered active in one, are used 
as neuter m the other. Hence, in translating active Latin verbs, a prepo- 
sition must often be supplied in English ; as, {7t me caveret. That he 
should beware of me. Cfio. On the other hand, many verbs, which in 
Latin are neuter, and do not take an accusative, are rendered into English 
by active verbs. 

Rem. 3. The verb is sometimes omitted : — 

1. To avoid its repetition ; as, Eventum sendtus^ qtiem (sc. dare) vids- 
bltur,dabit. Liv. 

2. DieOf and verbs of similar meaning, are often omitted ; as. Quid 
multa 7 quid 7 Jfe multa, sc. dicam. Quid (ac. de eo dicam) quod iilas 
sodnruij^in disenmen vocdtur 7 Cic. So quid fsc.aisoT censes f 

Rem. 4. The accusative is often omitted : — 

1. When it is a reflexive pronoun; as, JCox pnEopHtat^ sc. so* Viig. 
Turn prora avertU, Id. Eo Civdtumf sc. me. Hor. The reflexives are 
usually ujonting after certain verbs; 9.a,aboleOf absHneo, augeo, celirOf 
continuOf dedino, decdq%to,Jlecto, deflecto, indino, lavo, huco, moveo. tmito, 
proicipUOy remiito, ruoj turbOy verto, deverto, reverto ; and more nurely after 
moveo, converto, and many others. 

2. When it is something indefinite, has been previouslv expressed ki 
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any case, or is easily tnpplied ', as, E^, ad quos seribanif neseiOf so. liUras. 
Cic. De auo et tecum egi diligenter^ et scripsi ad te. Id. Bend fecit SUius, 
Id. Ducit in hostem. Liv. 

Rem. 5. An infinitive, or one or more clauses, may supply 
the place of the accusative ; as, 

Da mihi fallfire. Hor. Reddes dulce loqni, reddes ridfire decorum. Id. 
Cupio me esse clementem. Cic. Athemenset statuirunt ut naves conscen- 
dgrent. Id. Vereor ne a doctis reprehendar. Id. Sometimes both con- 
structions are united ; as, Di iiam miserantur indnem amborum^ et tantos 
mortallbus esse labores. Virg. Evoe, Bcuxhe, sonat. Ovid. 

In such constructions, the subject of the clause is sometimes put in the 
accusative as the object of the verb ; as, Msti Marcellum, qudm tardus sit^ 
lor Msti qudm tardus sit Marcellus. Cic. Ilium, ut vivat, optant. Ter. 
An ablative with de may also supply the place of the accusative, by the 
ellipsis of some general word denoting^ UUms, facts, Sui. ; a8,i>e revublicd 
vestrd paueis ac&lpe. Sail. So also of a subject. See § 209, R. 3, (2.) 

Rem. 6. The impersonal verbs miseret, pcRnitet, pudet^ tadet, 

and piget, likewise miserescit, miseretur, and pertcesum est, are 

followed by an accusative of the person exercising the feeling; as, 

i^SlF^m nos misiret. We pity them. Cic. See § 215, (1.) Veritum est 
also occurs with such an accusative ; Quos non est veritum, Cic. 

Rem. 7. Juvat, delectat, fallit, fugit, prcetSritf and decet 
with its compounds take an accusative of the person ; as, 

Tehildri anXmo esse valdd mcjuvat, That you are in good spirits delights 
me. Cic. Fugit me ad te scriblre. Cic. fUud altirum gudm sit difficile^ 
non tefugit, nee verd CeesArem fefeUit, Id. 

For mea, tua, ^uo, nostra, vestra, after refert and interest, see §219, Rem. 1 . 

For the accusative by attraction, instead of the nominative, see § 206, 
(6,) (b.) 

^ 230. Verbs signifying to name or call, to choose, render 
or constitute, to esteem or reckon, are followed by two accusa- 
tives denoting the, same person or thing; (^ 210, R. 3, (3.) as, 

Urbem ex Antibchi patris nomine Antiochiam vocdvit, He called the city 
Antioch, &c. Just. Me conBQlem/ec»tM. Cic. Sulpicium accusaturem 
suum numerdbaty non competitorem. Id. Ciim vos testes habeam, Nep. 

Note. An infinitive may supply the place of one accusative, Ov. M. 
13, 299; or even of both, Ov. M. 6, 520 and 521. 

Rkmark 1. Ailer verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, one of the ac- 
cusatives is oflen the subject, and the other th§ predicate, of e^^e expressed 
or understood ; as, JVe me ezistimdris ad manendum esse propensiorem. 
Cic. £um avarum pdssHmus existimdre. Id. Mercurium ommum inven- 
torem artium ferunt; hunc vidrum atque itinirum ducem arbitrantur, 
Css. ; or an adjective supplies the place of the predicate accusative. 

Rem. 2. Many other verbs, besides their proper accusative, take a 
second, denoting a purpose, time, character, &c. ; as, Taiem se imperatOrem 
prabuit. He showed hmiself such a commander. Nep. Q^are ejus fuga 
comltem me adjungirem. Cic. Homimtm opinio socium me ascribit tuis 
laudlbus. Id. Prasta te eum qui mihi es cognitvs. Cic. FUiam tuam mihi 
oxorem posco. Plaut. Petit hanc Satumia munus. Ovid. Such eon* 
•trnotions may often be referred to apposition, or to an ellipsis of esse 
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^S31» Verbs of asking, demanding, and t^^ching, 
and ceto (to conceal), are foUowed by two accusatives, one 
of a person, the other of a thing; as, 

Roe^ te nummos, I ask you for money. Mart. Posee deos Yeniam, 
Ask fayor of the gods. Virff. Quum UgerU quis muslcam doaUrit £p»* 
minondam, When they shall read who taught Epammondaa musioi. Nep. 
JhnHg&tuu iter omnes cdat^ Antigonus conceals his route from all. Id. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the verbs of asking and demanding, 
fagUOj ejflagitOf obsecro, oro, exOro, percontar, poscOf reposeo, postXM^ 
precor, depricor, rogo, and itUerrdgo; of teachinff, doceOf edoceo, dedoceOj 
and erndio, which last has two accusatives only in the poets. Cingo 
occurs once with two accusatives ; Arma Tribunitium eingire digna latus. 
Mart. ; and celare with a dative of the person. Nep. Alcib. 5, 2. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the accusative of a person, verbs of ^king and 
demanding often take the ablative with ah oi ex; as, JWm d^fam mbs te 
has liUras poscire. Cic. Veniam oremtis ab ipso. Virg. Is^^ v^Ubam 
ex te percontdri. Plaut. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative of a thing, the ablative alone dr with 
de is sometimes used ; as, Doc€re allquem armis. Liv. Sic ego te eisdem de 
rebus interrdgem. Cic. De itinSre hostium sendtum eddcet. Sail. Bassvs 
noster me de hoe libro celdmt, Cic. Sometimes also a dependent cAse. 

Rem. 4. Some verbs of asking, demanding, and teachinj^, are^tiot fol- 
lowed by two accusatives ; as, exigo, petOy muBro, sdtor, acUtMar, which 
take an ablative of the person with a preposition ; imbttOj instUvpf^nstrtto^ 
&C.J which are sometimes used with the ablative of the thing/ generally 
without a preposition, and are sometimes otherwise construed. ■ 

Rem. 5. Many other active verbs with the accusatil:e of a 

person, sometimes take an accusative of ntAtV, of the neuter 

pronouns hoc, id, quid, &c., or of adjectives of quantity ; as, 

Fabius ea me monuU, Fabius reminded me of those things. Cic. Jfon 
quo me allquid juvdre posses. Id. Pauca pro tempdre mtUtes hortdtua. 
Sail. Id adjuta me. Ter. Nee te ic^ consw4). Cic. ConsiUo and admoneo 
are also found with a noun denoting the thing m the accusative ; as, Con- 
sitlam hanc rem amicos, Plaut. Eam rem nos locus adrnjonvil. Sail. 

A preposition may oflen be understood before the above neuter accu- 
satives. See § 235, Rem. 5. 

By a similar construction, genus is sometimes used in the accusative, 
instead of the genitive ', as, Sds me orattOneSj aut allquid id genus scri' 
hire. Cic. J^uUas hoc genus vigUias vigUdnmt. Gell. So Omnes muli»- 
bre secus. Suet. 

^ 232. (1.) Some neuter verbs are followed by an accu- 
sative of kindred signification to their own ; as, 

Vitam rdvirey To live a life. Plaut. Furirefitrdrem. Virg. Istam pug" 
nam pugndbo. Plaut. Pugndre proeUa. Hor. Lusum insolentem huUre, 
Id. Si non servitntem serviat. Plaut. Queror ha/udfadiles questus. Statt 
Jurdvi verissimura jusjurandum. Cic. IgnOtas juhet ire vias. Val. Flacc 
Ut suum gaudium gauderemus. Coel. ad Cic. Profidsci magnum iter. 
Cic. This accusative is usually qualified by an adjective. 

(2 ) Verbs commonly neuter are sometimes used in an active 
sense, and are therefore followed by an accusative. Neuter verbs 
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are also smnetimes followed by an accosative, depending .on a 
preposition understood. The following are examples of both 
constructions :— 

With oUo and sapio, and their compounds^ redoUOf resipio; — Olet im- 
gaenta. He smells of perfumes. Ter. OratUines redoUntes antiquitatem. 
tSc. MeUa herbam earn sapimU, The honey tastes of that herb. Plin. 
Uva picem res^iens. Id. So SiHo honores. Cic. Jiee vox hominem 
stmat. Virg. ISuddre mella. Id. Morientem nomine elmmat. Id. Qta« 
pauperiem crepat? Hor. Omnes una manet nox. Id. Ingr&H animi 
crimen korreo. Cic. Ego meas queror fortanas. Plant. Past&rem. solid' 
ret uH Cycldpa, ro^Shai. Hor. So the passive ; JCune agrestem Cycldpa 
mov€tuT. Id.' JV«m id lacrijmat virgo? Does the maid weep on that ac- 
count ? Ter. Quicquid d[dirant reges, plectuntur Achlvi. Hor. JVec tu id 
indigndri posses. Liv. Quod duHtas ne feeiris. Plin. Nihil labOro. Cic. 
Corpdon ardebat Alexin. Virg. Stygias juratflmus undas. Ovid. JfatH' 
gat squor. Virg. Currimus eequor. Id. PctscunhiT sylyas. Id. MuUa 
tha.peccat, Cic. 'Exae^mna ite frequenter. Ovid. DevenCre Iocob. Virg. 

Accusatives are found in like manner after amlHUoy caUeOf doleOf equito, 
gau4io, gemOf lateo, latroy juUOf paUeo, pereOf depereOf proudo^ sibilOf tremo, 
tr^dOf vadOf venioy paveo^ sUeOy taceo, uBtor, glortor, &c. 

In the above and similar examples, the prepositions oh y propter ^ per, ad, 
Sui.f may oflen be supplied. This construction of neuter verbs is most 
common with the neuter accusatives id, quid, aliquid,quicquid, nihU,idemf 
iUtid, taniuniy quantum^ muUa, pauca^ alia, cetira^ and omnia. 

^ 233. Many verbs are followed by an accusative depend- 
ing upon a preposition with which they are compounded. 

(1.) Active verbs compounded with trans have two accusatives, one de- 
pending upon the verb, the other upon the preposition ; as, Omnem equi- 
tdtum pontem transdndt, He leads all the cavalry over the bridge. Css. 
Hellespontum copias trajedt. Nep. 

So Pontus scopCLlos superidcit undam. Virg. So, also, adverto and 
indUeo with dnimum; as, la animtnn advertit. Cobs. Id quod animum 
vnduxirai paulisper non tenvit. Cic. So, also, injicio in Plautus — Ego te 
manum injiciam. 

(2.) Some other active verbs take an accusative in the passive voice 
dependin£^ upon their prepositions ; as, Magieas accingier artes, To be 
prepared for magic arts. Virg. Classis drcumvehitur arcem. Liv. Vec- 
tem drcumjectus fidsset. Cic. Locum prcUervectus sum. Cic. 

But afler most active verbs compounded with prepositions which take 
an accusative, the preposition is repeated ; as, Ccesar se ad nemlnem ad* 
junxit (Cic.) ', or a dative is used ; as. Hie dies me valdt Crasso adjunxit. 
Id. See § 2^. 

(3.) Many neuter verbs take an accusative when compounded with pre- 
positions wnich govern an accusative, but these sometimes become active; 
as, Gentes qiue mare Ulud adjdcent, The nations wliich border upon that 
sea. Nep. Obequitdr e Agmen. Curt. Jnceduntmtestos locoa. Tac. Tran- 
silvi flammas. Uvid. Succedire tecta. Cic. Ludorum diebus, qui co^niti- 
onem interoen^rant. Tac. Adire provinciam. Suet. Caveat ne proBiium 
ineat. Cic. Naves pardtas invlnit. Ccbs. Ingrif.di iter pedlhus. Cic. 
Epicttri horti quos Tnodd prateribamvs. Id. To tliis rule belong especially 
verbs of motion, and of rest in a place. 
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Rbm ARK 1. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions whidi 
take an ablative after them, are at tunes followed by an accusative ; as, 
Nemlnem convinif I met with no one. Cic. Q^i societatem coilris. Id. 
AotTsdrihoTk&teM, Ovid. EvadUqujt eel^ x\^9.m. Virg. £xc«i/^re num^rum. 
Tac. £2ire limen. Ter. Tiber nrmfimmi aqua. Hot. 

Rkm. 2. The preposition is oilen repeated afler the verb, or a different 
one is used ; as, In Galliam invdsit Antonius, Cic. Ad me adire quosdam 
memini. Id. JVe in senatum ticcedtrem. Cic. Regina ad templum t»- 
cessit. Virg. Juxta genitorem aslat Lavinia. Id. Circum is not repeated. 

Note. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in bundus are followed 
hy an accusative, like the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Quid 
Ubi hue receptio ad U est meum virum ? Wherefore do you receive my hus- 
band hither to you .' Plant. Q^ tihi banc aditio est f Id. Vitabundut 
castra. Liv. MedUabundus helium. Just. Carnif icem imagindlmndus. App. 

^ 234. I. When the active voice takes an accusative both 

of a person and thing, the passive retains the latter ; as, 

Rogdtus est sententiam, He was asked his opinion. Liv. Intcrrogaius 
causam. Tac. Seg^tsn dXimenX^que dtbUta dives poscebdiur humus. Ovid 
Motus doc€ri gaudet lonlcos matura virgo. Hor. Omnes belli artes edoctus 
Liv. J^Tosne hoc cddtos tarn diu f Ter. Multa in eztis monimur. Cic. 

Note 1. As the object of the active voice becomes the subject of the 
passive, the passive is not followed by an accusative of the object. 

In other respects, the government of the active and passive voices is, in 
general, the same. 

Note 2. The accusative with the infinitive after verbs of saying and 
commanding may become the subject of the passive voice ; as, Dico regem 
esse justum^ pass. Rex diditur Justus esse. See § 272. 

Remark 1. Induo and exuoy though they do not.take two accusatives in 
the active voice, are sometimes followed by an accusative of the thing in 
the passive ; as, Induitur atras vestes. She puts on sable garments. Ovid. 
Thoraca indntus. Virg. Ex^ta est Roma senectam. Mart. So inducor and 
cingor, which occurs once in the active voice with two accusatives ; as, fer- 
rum cingitur. Virg. See § 231, Rem. 1. So recingitur ansuem. Ovid. 

Rem. 2. The future passive participle in the neuter gender with esty is 
sometimes, though rarely, followed by an accusative ; as, Multa novis rebus 
quum sit agendum,, Lucr. Quam (viam) nobis ingrediendum est. Cic. 

II. An adjective, verb, and participle, are sometimes followed 
by an accusative denoting the pctrt to which their signification 

relates; as, 

J^udus membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os humeros^e deosimiUs, 
Id. Micat auribu§ et tremit uttua. Id. CeiSm par ce puer betlo. Id. Sib» 
ila colla tumerUem.. Id. ExpUri mentem nequit. Id. Picti scuta LabicL 
Id. Fractus membra. Hor. Maximam partem lacte vivunt. Cass. 

This is a Greek construction, and is usually called Synecdoche or the 
Greek accusative. It is used instead of an ablative of the part afiected^ 
(§ 250,) and occurs most frequently in poetry. 

III. Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusative, 
are used in the passive voice, the accusative becoming the sub- 
ject, according to the general rule of active verbs ; as, 

Tertia vivltur cUas. Ovid. Bellum militabUur. Hor. Dwmltur hiems. 
Mart. Multa peccantur. Cic. Adltur Gnossius Minos. Sen. JVc ab om- 
nUus circumsisteretur. Caes. Hastes invddi posse. Sail. Campus okUur 
aqud. Ovid. Plures ineuntur gratuB. Cic. Ea res sUetur. Cic. 
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ACCUSATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

^ 236. (1.) Twenty-six prepositions are followed hj 
the accusative. 

These are ad, adversus or {tdversum, ante, apud, circa or 

eircum, circiter, Hs or citra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter ^ 

intra, juxta, ob, penes, per, ponk, post, prater, prope, propter ^ 

secundum, supra, trans, ultra ; as, 

Ad templum, To the temple. Virg. Adversus hostes, Against the enemy. 
Liiv. Cis Rhenum, This side the Khine. Ccbs. Intra muros. Cic. Penes 
reges. Just. Propter aqum rivum. Virg. Inter agendwm. Id. Ante do* 
fnandum. Id. 

Remark 1. Cis is ^nerally used with names of places ; eUra also 
with other words; as, Cts Taurum, Cic. CisPadum, Ldv. Cttra Veliam, 
Cic. Tela hostium citra. Tac. 

Rem. 2. Inter, signifying bettoeeny applies to two accusatiyes jointly, 
and sometimes to a plural accusative alone ; as, Inter me et SeipiOnem, 
Cic. Inter natos et parentes. Id. Inter nos. Id, 

(2.) In and sub, denoting tendency, are followed by the accu- 
satiYe ; denoting situation, they are followed by the ablative ; as. 

Via ducit in urbem. The way conducts into the city. Virg. J^osUr in 
ie amor. Cic. Ezerditus sub ju^um missus esty The army was sent under 
the yoke. Css. Magna m^' svS terras ibit imdgo. Virg. Medid in urbe. 
In the midst of the city. O^^^Jt^ In his fuit Ariovistus. Caes. Bdla sub 
Ilidcis mcBnIbus fferire, To^^e war under the Trojan walls. Ovid. 
Sub nocte siUnti. Virg. ^ 

The most common significatio%j|^l|Up^0id>»'the accusative, are, into, 
tatoards, until, fbr, agaiUst, — with the afimuve, in, upon, among. In some 
instances, in and sub, denoting tendency^-are followed by the ablative^and, 
denoting situation, by the accusatyto^fas, In conspectu meo audet venire, 
Vhssd. Mttidnes qua m tamciimm' popfUi Romdni, ditionem^s essent. Id. 
Sub jugo dictdtor hostes misit. Liv. Hostes sub montem consedisse. Cses. 

In and sub, in different significations, denoting neither tendency nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sometimes by 
the ablative ; as. Amor crescU in boras. Ovid. HosVdem in modum. Cic. 
Quod in bono servo did posset. Id. Sub ed conditidne Ter. Sub poenA 
mortis. Suet. 

In expressions relating to time, sub, denoting at or in, usually takes the 
ablative ; denoting near, about, either the accusative or ablative ; as. Sub 
tempore, At the time. Lucan. Sub lucem (Virg.), Sub luce (Liv.)y 
About daybreak. 

(3.) Super is commonly followed by the accusative; but when 

it signifies either on or concerning, it takes the ablative ; as, 

Super labentem culmtna teeti, Gliding over the top of the house. Virg. 
Super teniro prostemit gramlne corpus, He stretches his body on the ten- 
der grass. Id. MuUa super Pri&mo rogitans super Hectdre multa, .... con- 
cemmg^ Priam, iSm. Id. The compound desHver is found with the 
accusative, and insHper with the accusative and aolative. 

(4.) Subter generally takes the accusative, but sometimes 

the ablative ; as, 

Subter terras. Under the earth. Liv. Subter densd testudlne. Vurg 
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(5.) Clam is followed either by the accusative or ablative ; 
as. 

Clam YOBf Withoat your knowledge. Cic. Gam patre. Ter. Gam 
mlflo occurs with a eenitiye— C2am patris (Ter.) ; and even with a dative 
— Mihi clam est. Plant. 

Rem. 3. The adverbs versus and us^ are sometimes used with an 
accusative, which depends on a preposition understood ; as, Brundusium 
versus. Cic. Termlnos usque LQfy<B. Just. Usque Ennam profeciL Cic 
Versus is always placed after the accusative. 

Rem. 4. Prepositions are often used without a noun depending upon 
them, but such noun may usually be supplied by the mind ; as, MuUis 
post anniSf i. e. post id tempus. Cic. Circum ConcorduBj sc. tedem. 

Rem. 5. The accusative, in many constructions, is supposed to depend 
on a preposition understooa. The preposition cannot, however, always 
be properly expressed, in such instances ; nor is it easy, in every case, to 
say what preposition should be supplied. For the accusative without a 
>reposition aner neuter verbs, see ^ ^2. For the case of synecdoche, see 
' 234, II. The following examples may here be added : — Homo id tUdtis. 
/ic. Quid tibi mt&Us videor? Plant. Profeetus est id tempdris, Cic. 
Illud hartE. Suet Devenere locos. Virg. Propior montem. Sail. Proa> 
Imb Pompeium sediham, Cic. Ate bis terve summum litiras aeeepi. Id. 
Idne estis auctdres mihi 7 Ter. Viz equidem ausim aMrmare quod quidam 
auctOres sunt. Liv. In most of these, ad may be unaerstood. 



ACCUSATIVE OF TIME AND SPACE. 

^ 236. Nouns denoting duration of time, or extent of 
space, are put, after other nouns and verbs, in the accusa- 
tive, and sometimes after verbs in the ablative ; as, 

Vixi annos triginta, I have lived thirty years. Decreverunt intercom 
lariuin quinque et quadraginta dies longuviy They decreed an intercalary 
month forty-five days long. Cic. Annos natus viginti septem, Twenty- 
seven years old. Id. Dies totos de virtnte dissirurU. Id. Duces qui und 
eum Sertorio omnes annos fiiiranl. Csos. Biduum Laodice^ejm. Cic. 
Te jam annum audientem Cratippum. Id. Duos fossas quindieim pedes 
lotas perduxit, He extended two ditches fifteen leet broad. Cbbs. Cum 
abessem ab Am&no iter unius diii. Cic. Tres pattat ccdi spatium non 
ampUus ulnas. Virg. A portu stadia centum et viginti processlmus. Cic. 
Vixii annis viginti novem, imverdvit triennio. Suet, ^sculapii templum 
quinque milliDus passuum JUstans. Liv. Ventidius bidui spatio edtest 
ah eo. Cic. 

Remark 1. Nouns denoting time or space, used to limit other nouna« 
are oilen put in the genitive or ablative. See § 211, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 2. A term of time not yet completed, may be expressed by an 
ordinal number ; as, Jios vicesTmum jam diem patlmur hebesdre uciem 
horum auctoriuuis. Cic. Punico bello duodecimum annum Italia wreb^ 
tur. Liv. 

Rem. 3. The accusative or ablative of space is sometimes omitted, 
while a genitive depending on it remains ; as, Castra qua abirasU bidui 
sc. spatium or spatio. Cic 
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Rem. 4. To denote a place by its distance from another, the ablative is 
commonly used ; aa, Milllbas passuum sex a Ceudris castris eonsedit. Ces. 

For abhinCf with the accusative, see & 253, Rmu. 2. For the ablative 
denoting difference of time or space, see \ 256, Rem. 16. 

Rem. 5. A preposition is sometimes expressed before an accosative of 
time or space, but it generally modifies the meaning ; as, Quem per decern 
annos a2ttiiittif,....durmg ten years. Cic. 

Rem. 6. M is sometimes used with the measure of distance instead of 
the place from which the distance is reckoned } as, ^ milHbus passuum 
duCnis castra posuerunt^ Two miles from the place, or, Two miles off. Gibs. 

ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE. 

<^ 237. After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
Dame of the town in which the motion ends is put in the 
accusative without a preposition ; as, 

RegHUus Carthaginem reditu, Regulua returned to Carthage. Cic. 
Capuam fiectit iter^ He turns his course to Capua. Liv. Calpumius 
Romam proficisdltur. Sail. Romam erat nunddtum, Cic. 

Remark 1. The accusative, in like manner, is used after iUr with mm, 
iwheoy &c. ; as. Iter est miki Lanuvium. Cic. Casdrem iter habere Capuam. 
Id. So with a verbal noun ; as, Adventus Romam. Liv. 

Rem. 2. The preposition to be supplied is in, denoting tnto, which is 
sometimes ezpressecf ; as, In EphSsum abii. Plant. Ad^ when expressed 
before ttie name of a town, denotes not irUo^ but to or near ; as, Cttsar ad 
Genfivam pervSnit. Cces. Cum ego ad Heraclfiam accedirem. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative, a dative is sometimes, though rare- 
ly, used ; as, Carthagini nuncios miitam. Hor. 

Rem. 4. Domus in both numbers, and rus in the singular, 
are put in the accusative, like names of towns ; as, 

Jte domum, Go home. Virg. GalU domos abiirant, Liv. Rus ibo. Ter. 

When domus is limited b^ a genitive, or a possessive adjective pronoun, 
it sometimes takes a preposition : with other adjectives, the preposition is 
generally expressed ; as, JWm introCo in nostrara domum. Plaut. Venisse in 
domum Leccce. Cic. Ad earn domum profecti sunt. Id. In domos supd- 
Toascandirecurafuit. Ovid. Solaremsuum^ App.^ or ad laremsuum. Cic. 

Domus is sometimes used in the accusative after a verbal noun ', as, 
Domum reditionis spe sublatd. Coes. So, Redttus Romam. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Before aU other names of places in which the motion ends, 
except those of towns, knd domus and rus^ the preposition is commonly 
used; as, Ex Asid transis in £urupam. Curt. Te in Epirum venisse 
gaudeo. Cic. But it is sometimes omitted ; as, Inde Sardiniam cum classe 
venit. Cic. Italiam Lavindtpie venit litdra. Virg. Navigdre iEgyptum 
pergit. Liv. Rapidum vememus Oaxen. Vir^r. The names of nations 
are used in the same manner ; as, J{octe ad Nervios pervenerunt. Css 
J\ros ibimus Afiros. Virg. So insalas rubri maris navigarU. Plin. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADVERBS AND INTERJEC- 
TIONS. 

^ 2oS* 1. The adverbs pndie and postridie are oflen followed by 
the accusative; as, Pridie eum diem, Cic. Pridie idus. Id. Postridit 
btdm. Id. 8o fropOis and pr9tHmk : see § 335, Rem. S 
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The accusative, in such examplet, depends on ante or post understood 
For the genitive afler ^ruiie and postridie, see § 212, Rem. 4, Note 6. 

The adverb btfU is sometimes followed by the accusative in forms of 
drinking health ; as, Propino, ben^ vos, beni nos, beni te, bioU me, btni 
nostram Stephaninm. Plaut. BttU Messalam. Tibull. 

2. The interjections en, ecce, O, heu, and pro, are sometimes 
followed by the accusative ; as^ 

En quatuor aras! ecee duos iibi Daphnil Behold four altars ! lo, two 
for thee, Daphnis ! Virg. Eecum ! eccas ! eecUlum ! for ecce eum / eeee eos f 
ecce ilium ! Plaut O prtteldrum custodtm / Cic. Heu me ii{feliecm ! Ter. 
Fro DeAm honUnumqne fidem ! Cic. 

So also ahf eheuy and hem; na^M me me/ Catoll. Eheu me misirum I 
Ter. Hem astuiias I Id. 

The accusative is also used in exclamations without an interjection ; 
as, Misiram me I Ter. Hominem graven et civem egregium! Cic. 

SUBJECT. ACCUSATIVE. 

^ 239. The subject of the infinitive mood is put m 
the accusative ; as, 

MolesU Pompeium idferre constdbatf that Porapey took that ill, was 
evident. Cic. Eos hoc nomine appelldri fas est. Id. Miror te ad foe 
nihil scribire^ I wonder that you do not write to me. Cn. Mag. in Cic. 
Campos jttbet esse patentee. Virg. 

Remark 1. The subject of the infinitive is omitted when it precedes 
in the jrenitive or dative case ; as, Est adolescentis majGres natu ver€riy sc. 
eum. Cic. Expidit bonas esse im>6w, sc. vos. Ter. ; or rarely in the accusa^ 
ti ve. Sail. C. 51 , 29 ; or when its place is supplied by a possessive pronoun 
expressed or understood. Sail. Cat. 4. 

Rem. 2. A substantive pronoun is also sometimes omitted before the 
infinitive, when it is the subject of the preceding verb ; as, Pollieltus sum 
suscepturum (esse), sc. me, I promised (that 1) would undertake. Ter. 
Sed reddire posse negdbat, sc. se. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive is often omitted, when it has been 
previously expressed, or is a general indefinite word for person or thiiig ; as, 
Est aUud iracundum esse, aUud irdtum, sc. hominem. Cic. See § 269, R. 1. 

The subject-accusative, like the nominative, is often wanting. See & 209, 
Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive may be an infinitive or a clause. 
See § 201, IV. 

For the verbs after which the subject-accusative with the infinitive is 
used, see § 272. For the accusative m the predicate after infinitives nea- 
ter and passive, see § 210. 



VOCATIVE. 

«5> 240. The vocative is used, either with or without 
an interjection, in addressing a person or thing. 

The interjections O, Jteu, and pro, also oA, cm, ehem, eheu, 
eho, ehodum, eja, hem, heus, hut, to, ohe, and vah^ are often 
followed by the vocative ; as, 

O formose puer! O beautiful boy ! Virg. Heu virgo / Id. 1V» 
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Juf^er ! Cic. M virgo inftUxI Virg. HeusSyref Ter. Ohe UhdU! 
Mart. 

The vocative is sometimes omitted, while a genitive depending upon it 
remains; as, OwisirtR sortisf sc. homines, Lucan. 

Note. The vocative fonns no part of a proposition, but serves to 
designate the person to whom a proposition is addressed. 



ABLATIVE. 

r 

ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

^ 241» Eleven prepositions are followed by the abla- 
tive. 

These are a, ab, or abs ; absque, coram, cum, de, e or ex, 

palam, pra, pro, sine, tenus ; as, ^ 

Ah iUo tempdrCj From that time. Liv. A scribendo, From writing. Cio 

Cum exercUu, With tlie army. Sail. Certis de cattsis, For certain 

reasons. Cic. Ex fugd, From flight. Id. Palam poptUo. Liv. Siru 
laJbdre. Cic. CapiUo tenths. Virg. 

For 171, svJb, super, subter, and dam, with the ablative, see § 235, (2,) &c. 

Remark 1. Tenus is always placed afler its case. It sometimes takes 
the genitive, chiefly the genitive plural. See § 221, III. 

Rem. 2. The adverbs procul and simid are sometimes used with an ab- 
lative, which depends on a preposition understood ; as, Procul mart, sc. a ; 
Far from the sea. Liv. Simul nobis habitat, sc. cum. Ovid. So oiqud, Flaut. 

Rem. 3. Some of the above prepositions, like those which are follow- 
ed by the accusative, are occasionally used without a noun expressed ; as, 
Ciim coram sumus. Cic. Cum fratre an sine. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative is often used without a preposition, where, in 
English, a preposition must be supplied. This occurs especially in poetry. 
In some such cases, a preposition may properly be introduced in Latin ; 
in others, the idiom of that language does not permit it. 

^ 242* Many verbs compounded with a, ab, abs, de, e, ex, 
and super, are followed by an ablative depending upon the prep- 
osition ; as, 

Abesse urbe, To be absent from the city. Cic. Ablre sedibus, To depart 
from their habitations. Tac. Ut se maledictis nan abstineant. Cic. De- 
trULdunt naves scopalo. They push the ships from the rock. Virg. J{avi 
egressus est. Nep. Exced^re finibus. Liv. Caesar pnxUo supersedere 
statuit. CsBS. So the adjectives exsul and extorris, with patrid and domo, 
Sail. J. 14, and so the verbal eruptio, Muting eruptio. Cic. 

Remark 1. The preposition is oflen repeated, or a different one is 
nsed ; as, Deirahire de tud famd nunquam co^tdvi. Cic. £x ocvlis abi' 
erunt. Liv. Exlre a patrid. Cic. Exire de titd. Id. 

Rem. 2. These compound verbs are oflen nsed without a noun ; but, 
in many cases, it may be supplied by the mind ; as, Equttes degressi ad 
pedes, sc. equis. Liv. Ablre ad Deos, sc. vitd. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs compounded with ab, de, and a^ instead of the 
ablative, are sometimes followed by the dative. See § 224, Rem. 1 and 
2. Some compounds, also, of neuter v^bs, occur with the accusative 
See § 233, Rem. 1 
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ABLATIVE AFTER CERTAIN NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 

AND VERBS. 

^ 243. Opus and ums, signifying need^ are usually 
limited by the ablative ; as, 

Auctoritflte tud nobis evus est, We need your authority. Cic. JVWnc 
mnlmiB opua nunc pectdre jlnn^. Vire. Naves ^ quibus proetmMi usus n&n 
esset; Snips, for wbicb tbe proconsm had no occasion. Cie. Jfune Yiribvw 
fuuSf nuTic manlbus rapldis. Virg. 

Remark 1. Opus and vsus are sometimes followed by the ablative of a 
perfect participle ; as, Ita facto et matur&to opus esse, That there was 
need of so doin^ and of hastening. Liv. Usus lacto est mihi. Ter. After 
opus, a noun is sometimes expressed with the participle ; as, Opus fiat 
Hirtio eonvento (Cic.) ; Opus sUn esse domino ejus inyento (Lav.) > — or a 
supine is used ; as, Ita dictu opus est, Ter. 

For the genitive and accusative i^r opus and usus, see § 211, Rem. 11. 

Rem. 2. Opus and usus, signifying need, are only used with the verb 
sum. Opus is sometimes the subject, and sometimes the predicate, of tbal 
verb ; usus the subject only. Opus is rarely followed bv an ablative, ex- 
cept when it is the subject of the verb. The thing needed may, in gene> 
ral, be put either in the nominative or the ablative ; as. Dux nobis opus 
est (Cic), or Duce nobis opus est. The former construction is most 
common with neuter adjectives and pronouns, and is always used with 
those which denote quantity, as tantum, quantum, plus, &c. ; as, Quod 
non opus est, asse carum est. Cato apud Sen. 

For the ablative of character, quality, &c., limiting a noun, see § 211, 
Rem. 6. 

^ 244. Dignus, indignus, contentuSf pradiius, and fre* 
tus, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Dignus laude, Worthy of praise. Hof. Vox popiili majesttte indignOy 
A speech unworthy of the dignity of the people. Ces. Bestue eo eoaten' 
Ub non qucerunt arnplius. Cic. Homo scelSre pr<Bditus. Id. Flerique in- 
genio freti. Id. So, JEquum est me atque illo. Plant. 

Remark 1. Dignk also takes the ablative, and dignor the accusative 
with the ablative ; as, Peccat cruce digmhs. Hor. Me dignor honore. Virg. 

Rem. 2. Dignus and indi^nus are sometimes followed by the genitive; 
as, Susdlpe eo^tatiOnem digntssimam tuce virtatis. Cic. Indignus avdrum. 
Virg. ; and dignus, in Piautus, rarely by the accusative and by the dative. 

Instead of an ablative, they oflen take an infinitive, or a subjunctive 
clause, with qui or ut ; as, Erat dignus amari. Virg. Dignus qui unpSret. 
Cic. JVbn sum dignus, ut figam palum in pariStem. Plant. 

<5> 245. I. Utor, fruor, fungor, potior y and vescor^ are 
followed by the ablative ; as, ' 

His vocTbus usa est, She used these words. Virg. Frui voluptfite, To 
enjoy pleasure. Cic. Fungilur officio, He performs his duty. Id. Opptdo 
poUti sunt. Liv. Vescitur aur&. Virg. 

So the compounds abator, and rarely deHtor, perfruor, defungor, and 
perfungor. Utor may take a second ablative denoting character ; as, JUt 
faclli me uUtur patre, He shall have in me an indulgent father. Ter. 

Rem. 1. Utor, frwjr, fungor, potior^ v$scor, &c.j instead of an ablatlTe 
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sometimes take an accusative ; as, Q^am rem medici viuntur. Varr. In- 
genium frui, Ter. Datdmes militdre munus fungens. Nep. Gentem ail- 
quam urbem nostram potitHram pidem. Cic. Sacras lauros vescar. Tibull. 
Potior is, also, found with the genitive. (See § 220, 4.) Dignor is used 
both as active and passive, and iSk.es an ablative of the thing. 

II. Lator, gaudeo, glorior, jacto, nitor, sto, fidOy conftdo, 

muio, misceOy epulor, vivOy assuesco, and consto (to consist of), 

are often followed by the ablative without a preposition ; as, 

LcBtortuA dignit&te, I rejoice in your dignity. Cic. Gavde tuo bono. Id. 
Sud Yiciatxk ^Utridri. CaBs. Jactat supplicio Uvando. Cic. Jititi cequitftte. 
Id. CensOrts opinione standttm non putdvit. Id. Fidire cursu. Ovid# 
So asstiefacio, commnto^ Ustificor, and pennisceo. Compotio takes the ace. 
of the person, and, like compos^ the abl. or gen. of the thing. 

Remark 1. LtBtor, gaudeo, and glorior, are sometimes.foUowed by the 
accusative. See § 232, (2.) Fido, confido, and assue^co^ often take the 
dative. See § 223, Rem. 2. So also misceo. 

Rem. 2. When a preposition is expressed after t^ abov6 verbs, Uetor 
and gaudeo usually take de ; fflorior and jacto, de or m ; sto^fido and conr 
fido, in ; nitor and assuesco, m or dd ; misceo, cum ; and consto, ex, 

III. The ablative without a preposition is used after a verb, 
especially after sum andybre, to denote the situation or circum- 
stances of the subject of the verb ; as, 

Tamen magno timdre sum, Yet I am in great fear. Cic. Q^antofufrim 
dolore meministi. Id. MoxItoo honore Servius TulUuS erat. Liv. Turbd. 
alque seditionibus sine curd aluntur. Sail. C. 37. 

IJut the preposition in is often used before such ablatives, especially if 
an adjective or pronoun is not joined with them ; as. Sum in ezpectatidne 
omnium rerum. Cic. Etsi erdmus in magnd spe. Id. 

§246. Perfect participles denoting origin are often 
followed by the ablative of the source, without a prepo- 
sition. 

Such are natus, prognd^us, satus, credtus, cretus, edXtus, genltus, generd- 
tus, ortus ; to which may be added oriundus. 

Thus, MUe ded ! O son of a goddess ! Virg. Tant&lo progndtus, De- 
scended from Tantalus. Cic. Satus Nerelde, Sprung from a Nereid. Ovid. 
Credtus rege. Id. Alcandrt creti. Virg. EdXte regibus. Hor. Diis gen- 
%te. Virg. ArgoUco gcntrdius Mlemdne. Ovid. Ortus nuUis majorlbus. 
Hor. Ceelesti semXne oriundi. Lucr. 

Remark 1. The preposition is also rarely omitted after geniro and nas- 
cor ; as, Ut patre certo nascerire. Cic. So, Fortes creantur fortlbus. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The prepositions a or ab, de, e or ex, are often expressed after 
these participles, especially in psose. 

ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, &c. 

<5k 247. Nouns denoting the cause, manner, means, 
and instrument, after adjectives and verbs, are put in the 
ablative without a preposition ; as, 
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JhAwtus m^tr ayaritiA, A mind diseased through aTEiiee. Sail. PaBBr% 
metu, To be pale through fear. Ovid. Quod seyitift tempdris nan capi 

jMfUrat. Sail. OmtHbus modis tniser sum^ I am every way miserable. Ter. 

bilentio mttditus est^ He was heard in silence. Cic. Lento grada proetdU 
Val. M^x.'—Jimieos observantid, rem parMmoniA reiinMit ; He retained 
his friends by attention, his property by frugality. Cic. Auro ostroj/wa 
decdri. Virg. Vi morbi eonsumptus es. Cic. JE^rescit medendo. Virg. 

Trabs $aueia secfUri, A tree cut with the axe. Ovid. Obsus est virgis, 

Cic. Bene^io meo fratres sunt. SalL Lamdlmnt ienitbus artus. Virg. 

Remark 1. When the emue is a yolnntary agent, it is put in the ae> 
eusative with the preposition 06, propter, or per; as, JVom est tequum me 
propter tos detlpi. Ter. These prepositions, and m or ab, de, e or ex, and 
prte, are also sonietimeaused when the cause is not a voluntai^ agent ; as, 
Ob adulterium casi. Virg. JVee loqui prfB mcerdre potuit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After active y^rbs. the causela seldom expressed by the simple 
ablatiye, but either by a preposition, or by the ablatiyes causd, gratid, &o^ 
with a genitive; as, St hoc honoris mei causA suscepiris. Cic. With 
eausdy ^., the adjective pronoun is commonly used, for the corresponding 
substantive pronoun ; as, Te abesse mek cauea, moUstk fero, Cic. Some- 
times the ablative with ductus, motus, captus, dbc., is used ; as^ Jlfi/ti benev* 
olentiA ductus tribuibat omnia. Cic. ; but these are sometimes omitted. 

RsM. 3. The manner is often expressed with cum, especially when an 
adjective is joined with It ; as, Qtrnm videret oratdres cum severitate 
audiri. Cie. Magno cum metu duire indpio. Id. Sometimes also with 
s or es ; as, £z industrid. On purpose. Liv. Ex integro, Anew. Quinct 

Rem. 4. The means is often expressed bj^ ^er with an accusative ; as, 
(^od per scelus adeptus est. Cic. When it is a voluntary agent, it can 
only be so expressed, or by the ablative opird with a genitive or possessive 
pronoun ; as, Fer pnecOnem vendire atlquid. Cic. Op€rA edrum effectum 
est. Just. J^fon meS opfird evinit. Ter. Yet persons are sometimes con- 
sidered as involuntary agents, and as such expressed by the ablative with- 
out a preposition ; as. Servos, quibns silvas pubtlcas dtytopuldtus erat. Cic. 

Rrm. 5. The instrument is rarely used with a preposition. The poets, 
however, sometimes preAx to it a or ab, and even sub, and sometimes 
otlier prepositions; as, Trajeetus ab ense. Ovid. Exercere solum sub 
vom^re. Virg. Cvm, with the instrument, is seldom used except by infe- 
rior writers ; as. Cum voce fnaxlmd conclamdre. Gell. 

<^ 248, L The voluntary agent of a verb in 
the passive voice is put in the ablative with a or ab ; as> 

(In the active voice,) Chdius me diligit, Clodius loves me (Cic); (in 
the passive,) A Clodigf dillgor, 1 am loved by Clodius. Laudatur ab ms, 
stUpdtur ab illis. Hor. 

Remark t. The general word for persons, after verbs in the passive 
voice, is often understood ; as, ProbUas lauddtur, se. ah hominlbus. Juv. 
So after the passive of neuter verbs; as, Discurritwr. Virg. Toto certA- 
ium est eorjtdre re^ni. Id. 

The agent is likewise often understood, when it is the same as the sub* 
ject of the verb, and the expression is equivalent to the active voice with 
a reflexive pronoun, or to the middle voice in Greek ; as, C^tm omnes in 
omni genire scddrum volutenlur, so. a se. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Neuter verbs, also, are oflen followed by an abla- 
tive of the voluntary agent with a or ab ; as, mx 
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M. Marcdbka periit ab Annibftle, M. Marcellui was killed by Hannibal. 
Plin. JVe vir ab hoste eadat 0?id. 

Rem. 3. The preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, ^ee conjQge captus. 
Ovid. CoHtur Unigird turbft. Id. Per eat meis excisus Argivis. Hor. 

For the dative of the afent aller the passive voice, and participles in 
4«5, see § 225, 11. and 1117 

II. The involuntary agent of a verb in the passive voice, is put 
in the ablative without a preposition, as the cause, means, or instrument ; 
as (in the active voice). Terror eonficU omnia (Lucan.) ; — (in the passive), 
Maximo dolore co7{fieior. Cic. Erangi cupiditate. Id. 

But the involuntary a^ent is sometimes considered as voluntary, and 
takes a or o^ ; as, A voHiptatlbus desiri, Cic. A natar4 datum homini 
wioendi curTidSdwrn, Id. 

<§> 249. I. A noun denoting that loith which the 
action of a verb is performed, though not the instrument, 
is put in the ablative without a preposition. 

Remark 1. This construction is used with verbs signifying 

to fill, to furnish, to load, to array, to adorn, to enrich, and 

many others of various significations ; as, 

Terrdre impUtur Africa, Africa is filled with terror. Sih Instruxere 
epi^lis mensaSf They furnished the tables with food. Ovid. Ut ejus ani- 
mum his opinionlbus imbttaSf That you should, imbue his mind with these 
scmtiments. Cic. Jfaves onirant auro. They load the ships with gold. 
Virg. CumiUat altaria donis. He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. Terra 
se gramlne vestii, The earth clothes itself with grass. Id. MoUlbus omc^ 
bat camua sertis. Id. Me tanto hondre honestas. Plant. Equis Afiicam 
locupletavU, Colum. Stadium tuum nuUd me novd voluptate affeeU, Cic 
Terram rwz obruit umbris. Lucr. * 

Rev. 2. Several verbs, denoting to fill, instead of the ablative, some- 
times take a genitive. See § 220, 3. 

II. A noun denoting that in accordance with which any 
thing is, or is done, is often put in the ablative without a 
preposition; as, 

Jiostro more, According to our custom. Cic. Institute auo Ccesar 
capias suas eduxit; Cssar, according to his practice, led out his forces. 
Cses. Id factum consilio meo. Ter. Pacem fedt his conditionTbus. Nep. 

l*he prepositions de, ez, and pro, are often expressed with such nouns. 

III. The ablative denoting accompaniment , is usually joined 

with cum; as, 

Vagdmur egentes cum conjugHius et lib^ris ; Needy, we wander with 
our wives and children. Cic. So^e admirdri soleo cum hoc C. LsbHo. 
Cic. Julium cum his ad te Uteris mist. Id. Ingressus est cum gladio. 
Id. But cum is sometimes omitted, especially oefore words denoting 
military forces, when limited by an adjective ; as, Ad contra Cmsdris on^ 
nUfus copiis eontenderunt. Csbs. Inde toto ezercltu profectus. ' Li v. 

^ 260. A noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed 
by the ablative, denotmg in what respect their signification 
is^ken ; as, 
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FitUU fiku, cmmUU fdrmu; In affection « ion, in conmel a mrMit. 
Cio. Regts nowXne mams qudm imverioy Kings in name rather uian in 
anthority. Nep. Ojppi&Lm nomiiu Bibrax. CBSB.~~^^vre peritus, Skilled 
in law. Cic. ,Anxiu$ mnUnOj Anzioua in mind. Tac. PeMus tBger^ Lame 
in hifl feet Sail. Crine ruber, ni^er are. Mart. Fronte Uetus. Tac 

Major natu, Cic. Jtfszlmtu fiotv. Lit. Mimo amgi, To be tronbled in 

mind. Cic. CotUremiseo totd meiUe tt omnibus artubus, I am agitated in 
my whole mind and in eyery limb. Id. Captus metite, Afiected in mind, 
i. e. deprived of reason. Id. ^lUro odUo caiffUur. Liy. bigemi hntda 
fioruU, Cic. Pollire nobUitdts. Tac. Ammdque ei corpHre ta^et, Hor. 

Remark 1. To this principle may be referred the ibllowing 
rules: — 

(1.^ Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by 

the ablative ; as, 

DomMS vlena serms, A honse {nil of servants. Jav. Dives agris^ Rich 
in land. Hor. Ferax s«Bdklum bonis artibus, Plin. Inops verbis^ De- 
ficient in words. Cic. Orba fratribus. Destitute of brothers. Ovid. Vid^ 
uum. arboribus solum. Colam. J^udus agris. Hor. See § 213, R. 4 and 5. 

(2.) Verbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are fol- 
lowed by the ablative ; as, 

Scatentem belluis pontum. The sea abounding in monsters. Hor. Urbs 
redundat mUUlbus, The city is full of soldiers. Auct. ad Her. Villa 

abundat porco, htedo, agno^ gallinA, tacte^ easeo, mdie. Cic! Vimm out 

vecunid egeat, A man who is in want of money. Id. Carire euLpA, To 
De free from fault. Id. Mea adolescentia irutlget Ul^frum bond existima- 
tidne. Id. .Abundat audaci^, consilio et ratidne deficHtur. Id. 

To this rule belong abundOf exiUfiro, redundo, scateo, affluo, cireumftuOf 
d^uo, superjluo ; — careo, egeOj indigeo, vaco, deficior, destituorj &c. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is often used to denote in what respect, afler ad- 
jectives and verbs ; (see § § 213 and 220 ;) sometimes, also, the accusa- 
tive ; see § 234, II. ; or the ablative with a preposition. 

Rem. 3. The ablative denoting in respect to or concerning, is used after 
facto and sum, without a preposition; as, Quid hoc homlne facidtisf 
What can you do with this man ? Cic. Jiesdt quid fadat auro. Flaut. 
Metum ceperunt ^idnam se fuiUrum esset. Liv. Qtiid me fiat parvi pen- 
dis. Ter. In this construction, the preposition de seems to be understood, 
and is sometimes expressed ; as, Quid de Tullidli med fiet. Cic. 

<^ 251. A noun denoting that of which any thing is 
deprived, or from which it is separated, is often put in the 
ablative without a preposition. . 

This construction occurs after verba signifying to deprive, to 

free, to debar, to drive away, to remove, and others of similar 

meaning. Thus, 

Jfudantur arbdres foliis, The trees are stripped of leaves. Plin. Hoe ms 
Ubira metu, Free me from this fear. Ter. Tune eam pkUosophiam 
sequire, qum spoUat no« judicio, privat approbatjone, orbat senstbus? Gc. 
Solmt se Teucria luctu. Virg. Te illis eedibus arcebit. Cic. Q. Varimm 
pellire possessionybus condtus est. Id. Quod M. CatOnem tribonftta tuo 
remomsses. Id Me leves chori secemunt popHlo. Hor. 
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7o thi« rule belong /raiMfo, nudo^ orbo, privOf spolio; — areeo, expedio^ 
imterdAdo^ laxo^ /evo, o^ifro, moveoj removeo^ pellOf proh^teo^ solvoj &c. 

Remark 1. Most of the above verbs are more or less frequently fol- 
lowed by a, ab^ ^, e, or ex ; as, Arcem ab incendio liberdvit. Cic. Solvire 
b^iumm ex catSnis. Auct. ad Her. Remdve te a suspiciOne. Cic. For 
€urceo, &c. with the dat., see § 224, R. 2. Jirceo sometimes also takes the 
mfinitive. Ovid. M. 3, 88. 

Rem. 2. The active verbs induo, exuo, dano, impertio^ adspergo, mtper- 
go^ interdedoy drcumdo, prohibeOy instead of an ablative of tne Uiing with 
an accusative of the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing 
mxkd a dative of the person ; as, Unam (vestem) juvini indtiit, He puts one 
upon the youth. Virg. Dondre munHra civifms, To present gins to the 
citizens. Cic. 

Imterdioo is sometimes used with a dative of the person and an ablative 
of the thins ; as, Qy^ua eitm aqad et igni interdixissent. Cess. 

Abdlco tsOces sometimes an ablative, and scnnetimes an accusative of the 
thing renounced ; as, Abdicdre se magistrfttu. Cic. Abdie&re maeistrft 
turn. Sail. In Plautus, circumdiUo^ to cheat, takes the abl. of the thing. 



ablative of price, 

<§► 252. The price of a thing is put in the ablative, 
except when expressed by the adjectives tanti, quanti, 
pluris, minoris ; as, 

Ckm te treeejttis talentis regi Cotto vendidisses, When you had sold 
yourself to king Cottus for uree hundred talents. Cic. VendXdit hie 
auro patriamf Tnis one sold his country for gold. Virg. Cibtis uno asse 
vendlts. Plin. ConstitU quadringentis milllbus. Varr. Denis in diem 
asslbus anXmam et corpus {miVUum) (Bstimdri. Tac. Vendo meum non 
pluris quiLm cetiri,fartasse etiam mindris. Cic. 

Remark 1. Tantidem, mmnticunquey quantiquanti, and qtumtivisj com- 
pounds of tanti and qttarUt, are also put in the genitive ; as, Tantidem 

firumentum emirunt quantldem Cic. Majoris also is thus used in 

Phsedrus ; Mvltd majoris aldptB mecum veneunt. 

Rem^ 2. With a noun, tarUuSy quanttt^y &c., are commonly put in the 
ablative ; as, Quam tanto pretio mercdtiis est. Cic. Cum pretio minore 
redimendi captivos copia fiiret. Liv. Pluris pretii coquus. Sail. Tanto^ 
quantOy and/^re, are sometimes found without a noun ; as, Plure venii. Cic 

Rem. 3. Tlie ablative of price is oflen an adjective without a noun ; 
as, magnOj permagnOf paroo, patdiilOjtantiUOf mmimo, pturimOf vilif nimio. 
These adjectives refer to some noun understood, as pretio, <ere, and the 
like, which are sometimes expressed ; as, Parvo pretio ea vendidisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. With vdLeo an accusative is sometimes used; as, Denarii 
dictif qudd denos lem vaUbafU. Varr. 

ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

^ 253. A noun denoting the time at or within which 
any thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the abla- 
tive without a preposition ; as, 

Die quinto decessit. He died on the fifth day. Nep. Hoe tempore. At 
this time. Cic. Tertid vigilia eruptionem fecerurU, They made a sally at 

J9 
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the third watch. Cms. Ut hiSme natHges, That yon should sail in the 
winter. Cic. His ipsis diebns koatem persiqid. Cic. Proximo triennio 
omnes gentes subigU. Nep. Vd pace vel bello eUnrum JUri licet. Sail. 
Ludis mane servum qvidam egiratf On the day of the ffames.*.. Iav* So 
Latinis, ^ladiatoiibus, camitiitf denote the time of the Latin festiyds, the 
gladiatorial shows, &^, .\ 

Remark 1. When a precise time is marked by its distance before or 
after another fixed time, it may be expressed by ante or post with either 
the accQsatiye or the ablative ; as, Aliquot ante annos. Suet. Pauds ante 
dielms. Liy. Paueos post dies, Cic. Mvliis annis post Decemyfros. Id. 

Sometimes quimn and a verb are added to post and ante with either the 
accusatiye or the ablative ; as. Ante paueos qukm periret menses, Snet. 
Pauds p«)st diehus qukm Lucd discessirat, Cic. Post is sometimes omitted 
before qudm; as. Die vigesiTnd qukm credtus erat, Liy. 

Instead of postquam, ex quo or quum^ or a relative agreeing with the pre- 
ceding ablative, may be used ; as, Octo diebus, quibus has UUras djabaaif 
£ight days from the date of these letters. Cic. Mors RoscUf quairiduo 
quo is oecistts esty Chrysogdno nuntidtur. Id. 

Rbh. S. Precise past time is often denoted by ahhinc with the accusa- 
tive or ablative ; as, Q}uestor fuisti abhino annos quatuordidm. Cic. Co- 
mitiis jam abhinc triginta diftbus hoHHs, Id. 

Rem. 3. The time at which any thin^ is done, is sometimes expressed 
oy the neuter accusatiye id, with a gemtive ; as, Venit id tempdns. Cic 
ao with a preposition ; Ad id diii. (xell. See § 212, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 4. The time at or within which any thing is done, is sometimes 
expressed b^ in or de, with the ablative ; as. In his diebus. Plant. In taU 
tempdre. Liv. De tertid yigilii ad hostes contendit. Cses. Surgunt de 
nocte lairdnes. Hor. So with sub ; Sub ipsd die. Plin. 

The time within which any thin^ occurs, is also sometimes expressed 
by intra with the accusative > nB^Jhmidiam partem, natidmtm sitbegU intra 
vtginti dies. Plaut. Intra det^mum diem, qudm Pheras venirat; Within 
ten days afler.... Liv. 

For the ablative denoting duration of time, or extent of space, see § 236. 



ABLATIVE OF PLACE. 

<^ 254. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the third declension or 
plural number, is put in the ablative witliout a preposi- 
tion; as, 

Alexander Babylone est mortuuSy Alexander died at Babylon. Cic. 
Thebis niUritus an Argis, Whethf brought up at Thebes or at Argos. 
Hor. JYatus TibCire vel Gabiis. Id. 

Remark 1 . The ablative rwe, or more commonly ruri, is used to de- 
note in the country; as. Pater filium run habitdre jussit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The preposition m is sometimes expressed with names of 
towns ; as, In Fhihppis quidam nunddvit. Suet. 

Names of towns of the first and second declension, and smgular num- 
ber, and also domus and humusy are in like manner sometimes put in the 
ablative. See§5>21. 

Rem. 3. Before the names of countries and of all other places in whicL 
any thing is said to be or to be done, except those of towns, and domua 
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and rus^ the preposition in is commonly used -, as, Aio hoe fitri in GrieciA. 
Plant. Lucua in urbe fuiL Virg. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, Mitltes stativis castris 
kabebat. §ail. Magnisin laudUms Jmt totd GrTWcik. Nep. InsiduB ierrk 
marlfue faet€B sunt, Cic. JitavUa puppe sedens. Ovid. Ibam forte viA 
sacra. Hor. Urbe totd. Cic. 

For names of countries in the genitive, se6 § 221, Rem. 1. 

<§> 255* After verbs expressing or implying motion, 
the name of a town whence the motion proceeds, is put* 
in the ablative, without a preposition ; as, 

Brundisio profecti sumus^ We departed from Brundisium. Cic. hUirim 
Rom^ per UUiras eertior Jit ; sc. datas or missas. Sail. J. 82. 

Remark 1. The ablatives domo, humo, and rure or ruri, are 

used, like names of towns, to denote the place whence motion 

proceeds; as, 

Domo prqfectuSy Having set out from home. Nep. Surgit humo juviniSf 
The youm rises from the ground. Ovid. Rure hue advemt. Ter. 8i ruri 
veniet. Id. Virgil uses £nnus with unde; as, Qui genus? unde domo? 
With an adjective, rure, and not ruri^ must be used. 

Rem. 2. With names of towns, and domus, and humus, oi or ex is 
sometimes used ; as, Ah Alexandrid prcfectus. Cic. Ex domo. Id. Ah 
humo, Virg. 

. Rem. 3. With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ab or 
ex is commonly expressed ; as, £x Asi^ transis in EurOpam. CurL £jc 
caatna prqficiscuntur. Cses. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, LUirm Maoedonift dUdUs. 
Liiy. Classis Cvpro advimt. Curt. CessissetU loco. Liv. Ite sacris, 
properdte sacris, taurumque capillis/Mml^e. Ovid. Finibus omnesprosUuere 
mds. Virg. Advolmmt ingentes montibus omos. Id. This omission of 
the preposition is most conunon in the poets. 



ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 

^ XOO* When two objects are compared by means of the compar- 
ative degree, a conjunction, as qudm, atque, «&c., is sometimes expressed, 
and sometimes omitted. 

The comparative degree is followed by the ablative, 
when quam is omitted ; as, 

J^U est virtote formosius, Nothing is more beautiful than virtue. Cic. 
Quis C. Lslio eomwr ? Who is more courteous than C. Laslius ? Id. 

Remark 1. An object which is compared with the i^bject 

of a proposition by means of the comparative degree, is usually 

put in the ablative without qudm ; as, 

Sid£re pulchrior ille est, tu levior cortice. Hor. Quid magis est durum 
saxo, quidm4)Hius undsl ? Ovid. Hoc nemo fuit miniis ineptus. Ter. Al- 
bdnum, MuRUnas, sive Fcdemum te magis appositis delectat. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An object compared with a person or thing addressed, is also 
put in the ablative without qudm ; as, Ofons Bandusite splendidior vitro! 
Hor. 
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RCM. 3. QudM 18 aoineUmef tt8e4 when one of the objects eompmed 
k the subject of a proposition, and then both are in the same case, either 
nominatiye or acensative ; as, Oratio qnkm habitus fmt miserabiUor. Cic 
Ajfrmo mMam esse laudeim ampUortm qukm earn. la. 

RsM. 4. If neither of the objects compared is the subject of a sentence 
or a person addressed, q%Uim is commonly used, and the object which fol- 
lows it is put in the nominatiTe with sum, and sometimes in an oblique 
ease to agree with the other object ; as, Jfon opinar neg-atuntm 
esse te, hewSfd non gratwsi6ri,q}ikm Cn. Calidins est, argentum reddidisss, 
Cic. E^o kaminem eaUitUorem tnM nemlnvm qukm Phormidnem. Ter. 

The toUowin^ example illustrates both Uie prece&ngr constructions :>^ 
Ut tiU mudtd majdri, quam Afrie&nus fuit, tamen (me) lum muUd tmndrem 
qukm Lelium adjunetum esse patidre, Cic. 

Rbm. 5. But when the former object of compariscm is in the accusa- 
tiye, thouffh not the subject of the verb, the latter, if a relative pronoun, 
is put in Uie ablative without ^vdiit ; as, ^tUUOf quo gravidrem tnimicum 
non kabui^ sorHrem dedU; He gave his sister to Attalus, than wham, &c. 
Curt 

This coBstmction is often found with other pronouns, and sometimes 
with a noun ; as, Hoc nihil gratius faeire potes, Cic. Causam enim su^ 
eqnsti mniiqm&rem niemori4 tud. Id. Eztgi nwmumentum ere perennius. 
Hor. Maj&ra virfbus uudes. Vire. Jfmllam sacrd Yiieprius seviris arb6- 
rmn, Hor. JfuUoshMTMUlem luaos spectdsse. Id. § ]7o, 3. 

Rem. 6. Plus, minus, and ampHus, are often used without 

qudm, and yet are commonly followed by the same case as if it 

were expressed ; as, 

Hosdum plus ^uinmu millia ciisi es die, More than five thousand of the 
enemy were slam that day. Lit. Ferre plus dimididH mensis cibaria. 
Cic. Mm ampUus fuingentos cives desiderdvit. C»s. Sedicim nmt am* 
pUus legionibus defcnsum imperium est. Liv. MadrfaetuM iri ntinus tri* 
ginta diebtts Graajtm sanguine, Cic. The ablatives in the last two exam- 
ples do not depend upon ute comparatives, but may be referred to § 236. 

Before the dative and vocative, fudm must be expressed after these 
words. 

The ablative is sometimes used with these as with other comparatives ; 
as, Dies Iriginta out plus eo in navi fui. Ter. Triennio amplius. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Qudm is in like manner sometimes omitted, without a change 
of case, after major, minor, and some other comparatives ; as, OkAdes ne 
minGres octdndm deniim annorum nev majores qutnUm quadrag^nClm,.... of 
not less than eighteen, nor more than forty-nve years of age. Liv. Ex 
urbdno exercltu, qui mindres omnque et triginta anms erani, in naves impose 
tti sunt. The genitive and ablative, in these and similar example8,are to be 
referred to § 211, R«m. 6. Longius ah urbe mille passuum. Liv. Annos 
tatiis magis quadraginta. Cic. 

Rem. 8. When the second member of a comparison is an infinitive or 
"Clause, qudm is always expressed ; as, ^ihU est in dieendo majus qukm ut 
^veat oratori auditor. Cic. 



Rem. 9. Certain nouns, participles, and adjectives, — as epimdne, spe^ 
eacpectatiOne,Jide, — dieto, solito, — aquo, credibiU, and justo, — are used in we 
ablative after comparatives ; as, Opinione celeriiis ventHrus esse dicf.tur.., 
sooner than is expected. C«bs. Dicto citihs tumida aqudra plaeat. Virg. 
Injurias graviits aRquo habere. Sail. 

These ablatives supply the place of a clause : thus, gramits Ofuo is 
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equivalent to graviits qudm quod mquum est. They are often omitted ; as, 
jjberiiis vivibatf sc. <e^. Nep. In such cases, the comparative may be 
translated by the positive de/2:ree, with too, quitey or nOherj as in the aboye 
example—" He lived too freely," or " rather freely." So tristior^ sc. wlUo^ 
rather sad. 

RsM. 10. With inferior, the dative is sometimes used, instead of the 
ablative ; as, Vir nvUd arte cuiquam inferior. Sail. The ablative is also 
found, but usually inferior is followed by qudm. 

Rem. 11. Qudmpro is used afler comparatives, to express dispropor- 
tion ; as, Prcdium atrocius quiim 'pro numiro pugnajUium, The battle was 
more severe than was to be expected, considering the nuipber of the com- 
batants. Liv. 

Rem. 12. When two different qualities of the same object are compar- 
ed, both the adjectives which express them are put in the positive degree 
with magis qudm, or in the comparative connected by quiim ; as, Pevfec- 
tarn artem juris dvllis habebUiSf magis ma^nam atque uberem, qudm diffi- 
cllem atqite obscQram. Cic. Triumphus clarior quam gratior, A triumph 
more famous than acceptable. Liv. 

Rem. 13. Magis is sometimes expressed with a comparative ; as, Qjuis 
Ria^ mteat esse beatior ? Virg. 

So also the. prepositions vr<B, ante, prater , and supra, are sometimes used 
with a comparative ; as, i/tms prae ceteris fortior exsurgit. Apul. Scelire 
ante alios tmmanior omnes. Vir?. They also occur with a superlative ; 
as, Ante alios carisslmus. Nep. Yet these prepositions denote comparison 
with a positive, and therefore seem redundant in such examples. See 
§127. 

Rem. 14. Mius may be construed like comparatives, and is sometimes, 
though rarely, followed b^ the ablative ; as, Jfeve putes alium sapiente 
hondque beatum. Hor. Mus Lysippo. Id. 

Rem. 15. ^e and atque are sometimes used after the comparative de- 
gree, like qudm; as, ^rctiiis atque hedUrd proUra odstHngUur ilex. Hor. 

Rem. 16. The degree of difference between objects com- 
pared is expressed by the ablative. 

(1.) Absolute difference is usually denoted by nouns; as. Minor una 
mense. Younger by one month. Hor. Sesquipgde qud,m tu longior. Plant. 
Hibemia dimidio minor quitm Britannia. Cces. Dimidio mindris constdbit. 
Cic. Qu^rn molestum est uno digito plus habere .'....to exceed by a finger, 
to have six fingers. Cic. Supirat capite et cerviclbus aUis. Virg. 

(2.) Relative difference is denoted by neuter adjectives of quantity, and 
pronouns, in the singular number. Such are tanto, quanto, quo, eo, hoc, 
muUo, parvOy paulo, nimio, aliquanto, altiro tanto (twice as much) ; as, 
Quanto sumus superidres, tanto nos suhnissius gerdmus ; The more emi- 
nept we are, the more humbly let us conduct ourselves. Cic. Eo ^avior 
est dolor, quo culpa est major. Cic. Quo dWi^ius, hoc praclarius. Id. 
Iter multo faciUus. Csbs. Parvo brevius. Flin. Eo magis. Cic. £o 
minus. Id. Via alt^ro tanto longior. Nep. Multo id maximum fuit. Liv. 
So, Multo prcestat. Sail. Post paulo. Id. Multo ante luds adventum. 
Id. Relative difference is also expressed by the phrase muUis partlbus * 
as, KuTiiHro multis partlbus esset inferior. Cees. 

Note. The accusatives tantuin, quantum, and aliquantum, are some- 
times used instead of the corresponding ablatives ; as, Aliquantum est ad 
rem avidior. Ter. So the adverb longe ; as, Longh nobiUssimus. Ces. 

19* 
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ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

^ 257. A noun and a participle are put in the abla- 
tiye, called abioltUey to denote the time, cause, or concom^ 
itant of an action, or the condition on which it depends ; 

as, 

PythagfhraSf Tarqaimo Snperbo regBante, in ttaUam venit; Tarquinitit 
8uperbiM reining, Pythagoras came into Italy. Cie. Lwus, atimulante 
fame, eaptat ovile ; Hunger inciting, the wolf seeks the fold. Ovid. Hat 
oratidne habltA, concilium dimint. Ces. Gallif re co^itA, obsididnem 
relinquunt. Id. \ iriiiie excepXAfUihU amicitidprastakiUus puUtis. Cic. 

Remark 1. This construction is an abridged form of expression, 
equivalent to a dependent clause introduced by cumy or some other con* 
iuncUon. Thus, for Tarquinio regnante^ the expression dum TarqyintMS 
regrndbat miffht be used ; for hoc oratiOne habUd, ciim kane orati^nem ha- 
huissety or cum hoc oraHo habUa csset, — eoncUium dzv^sit. The ablative 
absolute may always be resolved into a proposition, by making the noun 
or pronoun the subject, and the participle the predicate. 

Rem. 2. This construction is common only with present and perfect 
participles. Instances of its use with participles in rus and dus are com- 
paratively rare ; as, Css&re venture, PliospMre^ redde diem. Mart. Ir- 
ruptQris torn infestis nationibus. Liv. Quis est emm, qui, nuUis c^U 
praeceptis tradendis, phUos&phum se audeat dicire. Cic. 

Rem. 3. A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when 

it denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading 

clause. 

Yet a few examples occur of a deviation from this principle ; a substan- 
tive pronoun being sometimes put in the ablative absolute, though refer- 
ring to the subject, or some other word in the leading clause ; as, Se 
auaiente, scribit Thucydides. Cic. Legio ex castris VarrOTtis, adstante el 
mspectante ipso, signa sustiilit. Caes. Me duce, ad hunc TOtifinem^ me 
milite, veni. Ovid. LiBtosfedtj se conaiile ^fastos Lucan. 

Rem. 4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an action, by 
reference to that of another action. If the present participle is ased, tfaie 
time of the action expressed by the principal verb, is the same as that of 
the participle. If the perfect is used, it denotes an action prior to that 
expressed by the principal verb. 

Thus in the preceding examples — Pythag&ras, Tartfuinio Superbo reg' 
wintCj in Italiam venit ; Pythagoras came into Italy during the reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus. Uallif re cognitd, obsidiOnem reUnquunt; The 
Gauls, having learned the fact, abandon the siege. 

Rem. 5. The construction of the ablative absolute with tlie perfect 
passive participle, arises frequently from the want of a participle of that 
tense in the active voice. Thus, for " Csesar, havinjg sent forward the 
cavalry, was following with all his forces," we fimi, " Cagar, equitata 
pra3mi8so, subsequebdtur omnibus copiis." 

As the perfect participle in Latin may be used for both the perfect active 
and perfect passive participles in £nglish, its meaning can, in many in- 
stances, be determined only by the connection, the agent with aatti not 
being expressed ^fler this participle, as it usually is after tlie passive vdiee 
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TII1U8, CcsMtr, hb £ctu|. eoneUiMm dinasit, might be rendered, << Cenr, 
having said this, or this having been said (by boum other person), dismissed 
the assembly." 

As the perfect participles of deponent Tcrbs correspond to perfect 
active participles in Enffush, no sucn necessity exists for the nse of the 
ablative absolute with mem ; as, Cmsar, hec focQtus, umeUhtm dimlsit. 
In the following example, both constructions are united : Itdqu0,„.Mgros 
JtemHrum depopulftti, nmkibus vidSf tBdificiisque incensis. Ces. 

RsM. 6. llie perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some, 
also of active deponents, which admit of both an active and jpassive sense, 
are used in the ablative absolute; as, Ortd Itiee, Ceds. Vd exHncto vd 
elapso animo, nullum residire sensttm. Cic. Tarn multis gUniam jwis 
adeptis. Plin. IdUras ad exerc^Uus, tanquam adepto principatu, ndsit, Tac, 

Rem. 7. As the verb sum has no present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which might be the subject 
and predicate of a dependent clause, are put in the ablative ab- 
solute without a participle ; as, 

Q^ulf adolescentalo duce, efficHre possent ; What they could do, a youth 
(being) their leader. Cies. Me suasdre atoue impulsOre, hoe factum. 
Plant, ^nnibdle mvo. JHep. Invud Minervd. nor. With names of office, 
the ablative absolute often denotes the time of an event ; as, Romam venU 
Mario eonsQle, He came to Rome in the consulship of Marius. Cic. 

Rkh. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun ; as, Abit- 
dum eomperto quam in regiOnem vemsset rex. Ldv. AudMo venisse nun- 
cium. Tac. Vale dUto, Ovid. Haud cuiquam duhio quin hostium essent 
Liv. Juxta periculoso vera an ficta promdret. Tao. 

Rem. 9. The noun is, in some instances, wanting ; as, In amnis trans- 
gressu, muUiim certato, Bardesdnes vidt. Tac. DtffielUs mihi ratio, em, 
errito, nulla vema, recti facto, exigua Urns propfMUur. Cic. SerSno per 
totum diem. Liv. ; or is used alone ; as, lmp«rio populi Romani. Ces. 

This use of certdto and errdto corresponds to the impersonal construc- 
tion of the passive voice of neuter verbs, while facto and ser€no may be 
referred to some general word understood. 

Rem. 10. This ablative is sometimes connected to the preceding clause 
by a conjunction ; as, C<Bsar, quanquam obsidione MassiluB retardante, 
brevi tamen omnia subegit. Suet. Decemviri non ante, qjiam perlAtis legt- 
bus, depositiiros imperium esse aiebant. Liv. 

Rem. 11. A predicate ablative is sometimes added to passive participles 
of naming, choosiag,4bAi. § 210, (3.) ; as, Hasdrtdfdle imperat5re sujfecto. Liv. 

CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

§ 268. Tenses may be divided, in regard to their con- 
nection, into two classes. Those which belong to the same 
class are called similar ; those which belong to different classes 
are called dissimilar. 

Of the first class are the preseni, the verfect d&Ryiite, and the futures^ 
with the periphrastic forms m sim and fiurtm. Of the second class are 
the impeifea, the pe^ect ind^wUe, and the pluperfect, with the penphrasUc 
forms m essem sndfiiissem. 

L Similar tenses only can, in general, be made to depend on 
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each otber, by means of those connectiyes which are fi^owed 
by the subjunctive mood. 

1. In clauses thus connected, the present, perfect, and the 

periphrastic forms with sim Hndfuirim^ may depend on, 

(1.) The Present ; u, AVm sum iia kebeSf Mt istue dicam. Cic. Qvan- 
turn doUirem accep^rim, tu txistimAre jpotes. Id. J^ec duUto ^Mifi redUus 
ejus rdpubUoB sabUdris futanu sit Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Definite ; as, Satis proTlsum est, tU tu qtdd agire 
possint. Id. Q^is muAciSf quis kuie studio Uterdrum se dedldit, ^n om^ 
nem iUdrum artium vim comprehendSrit. Id. DrfectiOnes soUs pnedictsB 
sunt, qua, quanUt, qiumdo futQrtB sint. Id. 

(3.) The Futures ; as, Sic faeHHm^, ^anta aratdrum sit, semperque 
fiiSrit pOMdltaSf judicftbit. Id. Ad quos dies reditoros sim, scribam aate. 
Id. St sci^ris aspUiem latere uspiam, et velle atlquem super earn assidire^ 
eujus mars Hbi emoiumentum factara sit, imprdU tecSris, nisi monoSris, ne 
assideat. Id. 

2. So the imperfect, pluperfect, and periphrastic forms with 

essem hud fuissem, may depend on, 

(1.) The Imperfect ; as, Unum Ulud eztimesc6bam, ne quid turpiUr 
lacierem, vel jam effecissem. Cic. Jfon enim dubit&bam, quin eas libenter 
lectorus esses. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Indefinite ; as, Veni in ejus mllam ut libros inde 
prom£rem. Id. Httc eivm essent nuntiata, VaUriis eUusem extempla ad 
ostium fluminis duzit. Liy. JVe Clodius quidem de in s i diis eogiUvity 
siqtAdem ezitQrus ad C4edem e viUd non fuisset. Cic. 

(3.) The Pluperfect ; as, Pavor cepdrat milUes, ne mortifirum esset 
vulnus. Liy. Ego ex ipso audiSram, qudm a te UberalXter esset iracUltas. 
Cic. Jion satis mihi consUtSrat, cum aliqudne anlmi mei molestid, am. 
potius libenter te MhBnis vtsttrus essem. Id. The perfect sometimes follows 
the pluperfect in ciaoses with ut containing a conclusion. Css. B. G. 1, 11. 

Remark 1. When the present is used in narration for the perfect in- 
definite, it may, like the latter, be followed by the imperfect; as, Legdtos 
mittunt, ut paeem impetr&rent. Cabs. 

Rem. 2. The perfect definite is often followed by the imperfect, eyen 
when a present action or state is spoken of, if it is not confined to the 
present ; as, Sunt philosdphi et fu6nmt, qui omnlno nuUam habere censfi- 
rent humandrum rerum procurationem Deos. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The perfect indefinite is not regularly followed by the perfect 
subjunctiye, as the latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action 
indefinite. See § 260, 1. Rem. ]. 

These tenses are, howeyer, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tiye of a past eyent, especially in Liyy and Cornelius Nepos ; as. In 
JEquis vari^ bellatum est, adeo ut in incerto fugrit, vicissentf vtcHne essent, 
Liy. Factum est, ut plus qtutm coUegm MiUiddes yaluSrit. Nep. 

The imperfect and perfect are eyen found together after the perfect in* 
definite, when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and 
the other simpli^ as a fact ; as, Adeo nihil miseriti sunt, ut vncursUhtes ik* 
cSrent et Veios in anlmo habuSrint oppugndre. Liy. 

Rem. 4. As present infinitiyes and present participles depend for their 
time upon the yerbs with which they are connected, they are followed by 
Bueh tenses as those yerbs may require ; as, Apelles piUGres quoque eof 
peccare dicebat, ^i non sentlrent, quid esset satis. Cic. Jid U scripsi, ts 
leviter fUiciiBtinH in eo, gudd de me dtd credidiaaen. Id. 
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RxM. 5. The perfect infinitive fbllows the general rule^ and take* 
after it a tense of present or past time, according as it is used in a definite 
or indefinite sense ; as, JShrbitrdmur nos ea prsestitisse, qwB roHo tt doctnna 
prflBscrips^rit. Cic. Est quod gaudeas te in ista loca yenisse, vH al^uid 
sapire viderere. Id. 

Bat it maj sometimes take a different tense, according to Rkm. 2 ; as. 
Ma mihi vidiar tt esse Deos, et quales essent satis ostendisse. Cic. 

II. Dissimilar tenses may be made dependent on each other, 

in order to express actions whose time is different 

Hence, the present maj be foUowed by the imperfect or pluperfect^ to 
express a contingency dependent upon some condition not actually exult- 
ing ; as, Aemo tStbitdre debet, quin muUoSf si fiiri posset, Casar ah it^ris 
excitaret Cic. So the perfect indefinite may be followed by the present, 
to express the present result of a past event ; as, Tanti sotOtus fiifinmt, tU 
ago Irevior aim, qudd eos usque istine exaudltos putem. Cic. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

^ 259« The indicative mood is used in independent and 
absolute assertions. It is often employed, also, in conditional 
and dependent clauses, to denote that which is supposed or ad- 
mitted ; as, Si vales, bene est Cic. It may likewise be used 
in interrogations ; as. Quid agis, ecquid commidi vales t Plin. 

Remark 1. The several tenses have already been defined, and their 
usual significations have been given in the paradigms. They are, how* 
ever, sometimes otherwise rendered, one tense being used with the mean- 
ing of another, eitiber in the same or in a different mood. Thus, 

(1/) The present is sometimes used for the fUture ; as, Qjudm max nav- 
Igo JEphisum ? How soon do 1 sail for Ephesus ? Plant 

(2.) The perfect for the pluperfect ; as, Sed postauam aspexi, ittieo eeg* 
ndviy But aner 1 (had) looked at it, 1 recognizea it immediately. Ter. 

This is the usual construction aher vostquatn, ubi, «t, ut prtmicm, 
ut semdy quum primum, simul ae, and stmul aique, in the sense of toAen, 
as soon as, in direct narration. ^ So prihs qudm, Sail. Cat. 51. 

rS.) The pluperfect for the perfect ; as, DixSrat, et spissis noetis se eou' 
ditUt umbris, Sne (had) said, and hid herself in the thick shades of night. 
Virg. ; so for the imperfect, to denote what had been and still was. 

(4.) The future for the imperative mood ; as, Valehis, Farewell. Cic. 

(i.) The future perfect for the future ; bSjj^Uo loco de oraUirum aiAmo 
ft tnjuriis viddro, I shall see (have seen).... Cic. This use seems to result 
from viewing a Aiture action as if already completed. 

Rkm. 2. When a future action is spoken of either m the f\iture, or in 
tiie imperative, or the sut^unctive used imperatively, and another future 
action is connected with it, the latter is expressed by the future tense, if 
the actions relate to the same time, but by the future penect, if the one 
must be completed before the other is performed. This verb in English 
is usually put in the present tense ; as, Faciam si potSro ; I will do it, if I 
•an, i. e. if I shall be able. So, Ut sementem fecSris, ita metes. Cic. 

Rkm. 3. in expressions denoting the propriety, practicability or ad- 
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▼antafe of an action not performed, the indicative is used, while te 
Bpy^iah the potential, in such caaes, is more common ', as, Possum pent* 
fui mtdu obUetamsnta r»rum rugUcArum^ sed dx., 1 mi^lu speak of the 
numerous pleasures of husbandry, but &c. Cic. iEquius hide Tunutm 
fudrat M apponirt morti. Virg. This construction occurs with debeo, 
poMum, deutf liett^ aparUt, neeesM est ; aquumy consentaneunif longutn^ 
meUus, apUmum, poTy taUSf satius — estj erat^ &c. j and in the periphrastic 
conjugation with participles in dus. 

Rem. 4. The past tenses of the indicatiYe are oflen used for the im- 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive, in the conclusion of a conditional clause ; 
as, Si wm o/ttcm long^ jaetdret odGrtm, launis erat,... Jt would have been a 
laurel. Virg. J^ee veni, nisi fata locum sedemque dedissent. Id. Pons 
sublieiusit^ ptmekasCtbuM dediUniunusvirfidsset Horatius <^ Lit. 
Si meiu ntm Una fuiisetf impulSrat. Virg. So the present ind. (or the 
present subj. ; as, Mvlta me dehortantur, &c. Sail. J. 31. Sometimes also in 
the condition ; as, AtfuMrat melius^ si te puer isle ten^bat. Ovid. See § 261. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

^ 260« The subjunctive mood is used to express an actioQ 

or state simply as conceived by the mind. 

It takes its name from its being commonly used in subjoined or depend- 
ent clauses. In some cases, however, it is found in independent clauses, 
or at least in such as have no obvious dependence. 

I. The subjunctive often implies the existence of an action 

or state, without directly asserting it When this is the case, 

its tenses are commonly to be translated in the same manner as 

the corresponding tenses of the indicative ; as, 

Chm esset Casar in GalUdf When Caesar toas in Graul, not migkt be. 
Ces. Rogas me quid tristis ejgo sim....why 1 am sad. Tac. 

Rkmark 1. In thb sense, its tenses have, in general, the same limita- 
tion in respect to time as those of the indicative, but the imperfect is com- 
monly used rather than the perfect, to denote indefinite past action ; as, 
Quo factum est, vt brevi tempdre illustraretur ; By which it happened that, 
in a short time, he became famous. Nep. ^ 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive, in such cases, depends upon the particles 
and other words to which it is subjoined, and its meaning must oe care- 
fully distinguished from Uiat which is stated in the foUowmg rule. 

II. The subjunctive is used to express what is contingent or 

hypothetical, including possibility, power, liberty, will, duty, 

and desire. In this use, it does not imply the existence of the 

action or state which the verb expresses. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, have the signifi- 
cations which have been ffiven in the paradigms, and are, in general, not 
limited, in regard to time, like the corresponmng tenses of the indicative. 
Thus, 

(1.) The present, in this sense, may refer either to present or fritnre 
time ; as, Mediocnbus et quts ignoscas vitiis teneor ; 1 am subject to mode- 
rate faults, and. such as you may excuse. Hor. Orat a Casdre ut det siH 
veniam, He begs of Cesar that he would give him leave. Cies. 

(2.) The imperfect mav relate either to past, present, or future time; ai^ 
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%Jiitafiii8Seta «i eadSreta, If it had been my fiite that I ihould faSl. Tirg. 
^ possem^ sanioreaB&m; If I could, I would be wiser. Ovid. Cetiro§ 
faplrem et prostera^rem, The rest I would seize and prostrate. Ter. 




(4.^ The pluperfect relates to past time, expressing a contingency, 
whicn is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned in con- 
nection with it; as, Id responderunt se faetUros esse^ cUm iUe veiUo Aqvi- 
lOne yenisset Lemniim.... when he shcmla have come.». Nep. 

Rem. 2. The imperfect subjunctive, in Latin, is sometimes employed, 
where, in English, the pluperfect would be used ; as, ^haod si fuis deus di- 
e^ret, nsmfuam putarem me in aeademid tanquam phUosiiphum disputatt^ 
rumy If any gocf had said....I never should have supposed!^... Cic. 

On the otl^r hand, the pluperfect in Latin is sometimes used, where the 
imperfect is conmionly employed in.English ; as, Promisit se scriptammj 
guum primi^m nuntium accepisset.... as soon as he (should have) received 
the news. 

Rem. 3.^ The present and perfect subjunctive may denote a supposition 
or concession ; as, Vendat tsdes vir bonus, Suppose an honest man is sell- 
ing a house. Cic. DLxSrit Epicurus^ Grant that Epicurus could have said. Id. 

Rem. 4. The present, imperfect, and perfect subjunctive are used^to 
soften an assertion ; as, Kemo istud tiln concedat, or concessSrit ; No one 
would grant you that. Volo and its compounds are often so used in the 
present ; as, Velim obvias mihi liUras crehrd mittasy I could wish that you 
would frequently send, &c. Cic. The perfect, used in this sense, has 
often the force of the present ; as, Q^ds enim hoc tibi concessSrit ? Cic. 

Rem. 5. The present and perfect tenses are aJso used in questions 
which impiv a doubt respecting the probability or propriety of an action ; 
as, Quis dubitet qtiin in virtnte divituB sint f Who can doubt that riches 
consist in virtue ? Cic. Q;uisq%Mm numen JunOnis ad5ret prtBtereaf Will 
any one henceforth adore the divinity of Juno? Virg. Q^id7^iJ tTiquitj 
meminSrim ? Cic. So, also, the impenect. Ovid. Her. 12, 146. 

Rem. 6. The present subjunctive is often used to express a 
wish, an exhortation, a request, a command, or a permission ; 
as, 

JVs sim salmts, May I perish Cic. Jn media arma ruamus, Let us rush.... 
Virg. JVe me attin^as, scdeste ; Do not touch me.... Ter. Faciat quod 
Itibety Let him do what he pleases. Id. The perfect is often so used, and 
sometimes the pluperfect ; as, Ivse vidSrit, Let him see to it himself. Cic. 
Fvissety Be it so, or It might nave been so. Virg. YidSrint sapientes, 
Cic. 

JW is commonly employed as a negative, ratlier than Tum, in this use 
of the subjunctive. 

Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of the verb, no future subjunctive 
was exhibited either in the active or passive voice. 

(1.) When the expression of futurity is contained in another part of the 
sentence, the future of the subjunctive is supplied by some other tense of 
that mood ; as, Tanthm fiumeo hoc tempus si amisSris, te esse nullum un- 
quam magis idoneum repertQrum j I only warn you, that, if you should 
lose this opportunitV} you will never find one more convenient. Cic. 
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m.) If m other fhtoie k contained in the sentence, the place of thm 
fbtme snbjonctive acthre is supplied by the participle in nu^ with sim or 
fiiirim, essem orfmssem ; as, Non dmJtfUal quin brefoi Troja sit peritura. He 
does not doubt that Troy would soon be destroyed. Cic. See reriphrasUc 
Canjugationtf § 162, 14. 

(3.^ The future subjuBctive passive is supplied, not by the participle in 
duSf out by futHrum sit or esset^ with ut and the present or imperfect of 
the subjunctive ; as, Aon dubUo quin futtlruni sit, «< laudetur ; I do not 
doubt that he will be praised. 

Rem. 8. The imperfect, when relating to past or present 
time, and also the pluperfect, both when they stand alone, and 
in conditional clauses with 5t, ^c, as also after uHnam and 
O! si, imply the non-existence of the action or state denoted 
by the verb; the present and perfect do not decide in regard to 
its existence ; as, 

Nollem datum esse, I could wish it had not been paid. Ter. Nolim 
datum esse, I hope it has not been paid. Utinam jam adesset, I wish he 
were now present. Cic. IMnam ea res ei voluptdti sit, I hope that thing 
is a pleasure to him. Id. 



PROTASIS AND APODOSIS. 

^ 261. In a sentence containing a condition and a eo»- 
ciusion, the former is called the protasis, the latter the apodosts. 

1. In the protasis of conditional clauses with si and its com- 
pounds, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive imply the non- 
existence of the action or state supposed. In the apodosis the 
same tenses denote what the result would be, or would have 
been, had the supposition in the protasis been a valid one ; as, 

J^isi te satis incitdtftm esse confidSrem, scribSrem plura; Did 1 not 
believe that you had been sufficiently incited, I would write more (Cic.) ; 
which implies that he does believe, and therefore will twt torite.' Easi d^ 
nu uno cogitasset, nunqtiam ilUus lacr^mis ac preclbus restitissem. Id. 

2. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in the 
protasis, when the action or state supposed may, or may not 
exist, or have existed ; as, 

Omnia breeia tolerahiiia esse debent, etiamsi maxima sint, although 

they may be very great. Cic. Etsi id fugSrit IsocrOtes, at nan 2%tt7yS(- 
des ; Although Isocrates may have avoided that Id. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the indicAtive may also be used ia the 
protasis of a conditional sentence with si, &c, ; as, Si vales, bene est, Oe. 
Si quis antea mirabatur quid esset, ex hoc tempdre miretur potius.*., Id« 
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if imoettehi, •• tfaote teniM in the rabjitfietiTa would imply itf Bon* 



RsH. 3. The present and perfect snbjanctiTe are sometiinefl uaed, both 
in the protasis and apodosis m a conditional aentence, in the aenae of the 
jnperfect and plnpenect; as, 7W, Jt Ai« aia, o/tter seiUku; If yon were 
lieie, you wonld think otherwise. Ter. Qiiaf, iit mem eurm lenstat, jam 
JUummm tulirinL Virf. 

RxM. 4. The protasis of a conditional aentence is fireqnently not 
expressed^ but implied ; as, Magno mercentur Atrldttf i. e. si possuiU 
Virg. ; or IS contained in an abl. absolute. Hor. Od. 4, 8, 5. 

SUBJUIfCTlVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

» 

^ 262. A okiuse denoting the purpose, object, or 
result of a preceding proposition, takes the subjunctive 
after ut^ nt^ quo, quiuy and quominus ; as, 

Ea noHf ut te institufirem, seripsi; I did not write that in order to 
instruct you. Cic. Itntant ad pugnandum, qu6 fiant acriores ; They 
stimulate them to fight, that they may become fiercer. Varr. 

Remark 1. Ut^ denoting a result, often relates to stc, ita^ 

ad€0,iamjtaliSftantus,is,gusinddi, &rC., in the preceding clause ; 

as, 

Id mUti sic erit gratum^ ut gratius esse mhilpossit ; That will be so 
agreeable to me, that nothing can be more so. Cic. JSCon sum ita hebeSf 
ut istuc dicam. Id. Jfe^e tarn erdmus amenits^ ut eocplordta nobis esset 
victoria. Id. Tantum indtdsit dolOi-i, ut eum piitas vinciret. Nep. Ita 
and tarn are sometimes omitted ; as, Epaminonaas fuit disertus^ ut nemo 
ei par esset, \di. 

Rem. 2. Ut^ signifying aUhougk, takes the subjunctive ; 
as, 

Ot desint vireSj tamen est lavdanda voluntas; lliough strength be 
wanting, yet the will is to be praised. Ovid. ' 

Rem. 3. Ut, with th^ subjunctive, is used with impersonal 

verbs signifying it happens, it remains , it follows, &c. ,* as. 

Qui fit, at nemo contentus vivat ? How does it happen that no one lives 
contented .' Hor. Huic conttgit, ut patriam ex servit'Ate in libertdtem vin- 
dicaret. Nep. Sequitur igltur, ut etiam vitia sint parca. Cic. Reliquum 
est, ut e^dinet mihi cunsQlam. Nep. Restat igitur, ut motus astrdrum sit 
voluntanus. Cic. £xtr6mum illud est, ut te nrem et obsecrem. Id. 

To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases :— 
fit^ fieri non potest, aceldit, incidit^ occurrit, con(tngit, evinit, usu venit, 
rarum est, sequitur, futHrum est, reliquum est, relinquitur, restat, supirest, 
caput est, extrimum est, opus est, est, tequum est, optimum est, esto, be it 
that. But see § 269, R. 2. 

Fqr other uses of ut, with the aubjunctive, see § 273. 

Rem. 4. Ut is often omitted before the subjunctive, after 
verbs denoting, willingness, unwillingness, or permission ; also 
after verbs of asking, advising, reminding, 6lc,, and the im- 
peratives die ahd fac ; as, 

20 
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QhmT mafkdamf What do 70a wudi (th^) I ■healil do? Ter. 
feriamt gku litdra Jbutus, Virif' Tentes dissnmddre rogal, Ovid. H 
amas era. Id. Se auatUre, £xUy PkamabOxo id ntgotU daret, Nep. 
Jiceedat aporUt actio varia, Cic. FaeeogUes, Sail. 

Verbf of wUlineneM, &c., are voto^ noloy nudOf pemUttOf patier, amo^ 
Ueei, vetOf Ac, ; those oi nakmgy Ac., are roga^ oro, manee, juhao^ m« t- 
do, peto, precoTf eenaeoy anadeOf oportetf neeeaseest^postHloj hartor^ eura^Ac, 

Rem. 5. Ne (lest) expresses a purpose negatively ; &8> 

Cura ne ^pdd e» desit. Take care that nothing be wanting to him. CSe. 
Ut ne are frequently naed for ne ; as, Optra detur, utjudieia ne fiant. Id. 

Rem. 6. Ne is often omitted after cctve ; as, 
Cave pules, Take care that you do not suppose. Cic. 

Rem. 7. After metuo, timeo, vereor, an^ other expressioiis 

denoting fear, or caution ne must be rendered by that or lest, and 

ut by that not; as, 

Mila mehubat, ne a aervis indicaretur, Milo feared that he should be be- 
trayed by hia servants. Cic. Favor erat, ne eastra hostia aggrederetur. 
Liy. flJu duo vereor, ut tibi possim concedire, 1 fear that i cannot grant.... 
Cic. Me miserum ! ne prona cadas* 

Rem. 8. The proposition on which the subjunctive with ut and ne de- 
pendg, is sometimes omitted ; tLB,Utita dicam. Cic. JVe singHUos nomincm, 
Liv. 

Rem.. 9. Qud (that, in order that), especially with a compar- 
ative ; non quo, or non qu6d (not that, not as iH, followed by 
sed; and quomtnus (that not), after clauses denoting hindrance, 
take the subjunctive ; as, 

AdjUkta me, au6 id fiat faciliilis ; Aid me, that that may be done more 
easily. Ter. Mon qu6 repvbllcA sit miki quic^uam carina, sed desperitia 
etiam Hippocrdtea vetat adhibfre medidnam. Cic. Non qu6d sola oment, 
sed qu6d excellant. id. J^feque recusdvit, qu6 minimis legis peenam subiret. 
Nep. 

« Rem. 10. Quin, after negative propositions and questions 
implying a negative, takes the subjun<!tive. Quin is used, 

1. For a relative with non, after nemo, nuUus, nUnL,...tst, repentur^ 
invenitur,&c. ; viz est, <Bgrl reperitur, &,c. ; as, Messdnamnemovenit, quin 
vidgrit, i. e. qui non vidirit; jSo one came to Messana who did not see. 
Cic. J^ego uLlam pictUram fuisse..,.quin conquisiSrit. i. e. guam non, Slc, 
Id. JVihil est, quin inaU narrando possit depravdri, Ter. 

2. For tU non, afler non dvJbHto, non est duhium, Jacire non possum, fiiri 
non potest; nihil, havd mudtum, hand procvl, or minimum.. Mlest ; nihil 
pratermitto, non recuso, temperdre mihi non possum, vix, (Bgrd, Sec. ; as^ 

Facire non possum qtdn ad te mittam, i. e. vJt non, &c Cic. Ego mJUE 
prcEtermisij quin Pompeium a Casdris conjunctione avocafem. Id. ProT' 
sus nihil abest quin sim miserrlmus. Id. Quw igitur dubUet quin m wtr- 
tnte divitia posttse sint ? Id. Ego vix teneor quin accurram. Id. 

<5> 263. 1. The subjunctive is used after particles of wish- 
ing, as utinam, uti, O! and O ! si; as, 

Utlnam minus viue cupidi fuisseinus ! O that we had been less attached 
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to life ! Cic. O si soUtm qmequam virt^His adesset ! Virg. The tense is 
determined by § 260, il. Ksm. 8. 

2. Quamvis, however ; licit, although ; tanquam, quasi, <zc 
si, ut si, velut si, veluti, sicuti, and ceu, as if; modo, dum^ and 
dummodo, provided, — take the subjunctive; as, 

Qoamvis tUe fdix sit. However happy he may be. Cic. VeHtas Yicki 
nullum defensOrem obtineat, Though truth should obtain no defender. Id. 
Me omnibus rebus, juxta ac si meus frater esset, sustentdvU; He supported 
me in everv thin^, just as though he were my brother. Id. Omnia hoiiesta 
negligurU dumm^o potentiam consequantur ; They disregard every hon- 
orable principle, provided they can obtain power. Id. i)um mini ani- 
mum reddas. Hor. 

Q^amms (although) has commonly the subjunctive ; as, Quamvis non 
fu^ris suasor, apprtiiUor eerUfuisti. Cic. Sometimes also the indicative ; 
as, Fellcem J^idben, quamvis tot funira vidit. Ovid. 

Quam;iiam(although), denoting possibility, takes the subjunctive; as, 
Vi regire p(UriamquamqiMm]p08ai&, Sail. J. 3. Hor. Od. 4, 6, 7. 

3. After antequam and priusquam, the imperfect and pluper- 
fect tenses are usually in the subjunctive ; the present and per- 
fect may be either in the indicative or subjunctive ; but when 
one thing is declared to be necessary or proper to precede an« 
other, the subjunctive is used ; as, 

Ea causa ante mortua est, quam tu natus esses, That cause was dead be- 
fore you were born. Cic. Avertit eqiws, priusquam pabiUa ^stassent TrojiBf 
Xanthumoue bibissent. Virg. Priusquam incipias, eonsmto opus est ; Be- 
fore you begin, there is need of counsel. Sail. ^ 

4. Dum, donee, and quoad, signifying until, are followed by 

the subjunctive, if they refer to the attainment of an object ; as^ 

Dum hie venlret, locum rdinquire noluit ; He was unwilling to leave 
the place until he (Milo) should come. Cio. J^ihU puto t^ esse uHUus 
quhm operiri quoftd scire possis, quid tibi agendum sit. Id. 

5. Quum or dm, when it signifies a relation of timcy 
takes the indicative; when it denotes a connection o/ 
thought, the subjunctive ; as, 

Cdm est allatum ad nos. gravlter eommiftus sum ; When it was reported 
to us, I was greatly moved. Cic. Ci^m tot sustineas et tarUa negotia, pec" 
cem, si morer tua tempdra, Ccesar ; Since you are burdened with so many 
and so important affiurs, I should do wrong, if I should occupy your time, 
Caesar. Hor. 

Remark 1. Citm, relating to time, is commonly translated when, or 
i{fter ; referring to a train of thought, it signifies svnce, though or although, 
because ; but may often be translated when ; as, Q^um in circiUum venisset. 
When he had come into an assembly. 

Rem. 2. In narration, cum is usually joined with the imper- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive, even when it relates to time, 
as, 

Graeehus, cCtm rem iUam in religiOnem popiUo venisse sentlret, ad send- 
turn retiUit, Cic. JJUacander, cClm interemisset Clitum, vix manus a ss 
dbstinuit. Id. . 
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In most instaiicef of this coBstnietkm, the event denoted bj the sob* 
junctiTe seems to relate to th&t expressed in the clause on which the 
subjunctive depends, not only in regard to timej but also as, in some 
sense, a cause. In general, when the attention is directed chiefly to the 
time at which vi action occurred, the indicative in anj tense may be used; 
when to the mUUm itself, the subjunctive ; as. Hoe dkVBL scribdbam jons turn 
exisiimdbam ad te orati&nem esse perldtam. Cic. Ci^m sciret Clodiua iter 
nues aar ium MiUni esse Lanmnum^ Romd sutito ipse profectus est. Id. 

For the subjunctive after si and its compounds, see § 261. 



SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER QUI. 

^264. 1. When the relative qui follows tamj adeo, 
tantusy talis, — or is, iUe, iste, or hie, in the sense of taltSj 
— and is equivalent to ut with a personal or demonstrative 
pronoun, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Qtiis est tarn loftuius qui in tantis tenebris nihil offendat ? i. e. «t tit tefs- 
(»....; Who is so quick-sighted, that he would not stumble in such dark« 
ness. Cic. Talem te esse aportet, <^ui db impiHrum dmwm societ&te sejun- 

fis. Id. wft eafittt legaHo Octavii, in qu& pericHU sus^icio rum sybesset^^ 
e.vtined. Id. JVse tamen ego sum ille ferreiu, qui fratris earissl'mi 
mearore mm movear, i. e. ut ego non tiumear. Id. 

Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied ; as, 

Res parva dictu, sed qum Mwdiis in magnum certdm^n excessSrit, i. e. 
taUs if<....of such a kind that it issued in a violent contest. Cic. So qtas 
sum, for num talis sum ; as, Qtn« sum,, cujus aures Icedi nefas sit ? Sen. 

2. When the relative is equivalent to quanquam is, etst 
is, or dummodo is, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Laeo, eonsUU qwtmvis egregH, quod non ipse afl^rret, inimlcus ; Laco, an 
opponent of any measure, however excellent, provided he did not himself 
pro|K>se it. Tac. Tu aquam a pumice postijMiSf qui ipsus sitiat Plaut. 
ftihil molestum quod non desiddres, i. e. aummddo id. Cic. 

3. Quod, in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Quod sine molestid tud fiat. So far as it can be done without troubling 
you. Cic. Sestius non venirat quod 8ciam....so far as I know. Id. 

4. The relative, after the comparative followed by quam, 
takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Major sum, qubm cui possit fortUna nodre, i. e. ^u&m ut mihi, &c. ; I 
am too great for fortune to be able to injure me. Ovid. ,BudAtd voce vrm^ 
ednis mains gaudium fiiit, qudm quod universum homines capSrent ; upon 
the herald's voice being heard, the joy was too great for the peofde to 
contain. Liv. 

5. A relative clause expressing a purpose, motive, or 
result, and equivalent to ut with a personal or a demon- 
strative pronoun, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Lacedamonii legdtos Athinas misirunt, qui eum absentem accufftrent 
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Tlie Ltcedsmoniuis sent ambassadors to Athens to accuse him in his ab- 
sence. Ne^. Ctesar e^ptitdtum amnem prtemiuU, qui videaqt, quas in par» 
tes iter fadant. Css. ^sHdud rtmltuiUj quas perdant, Belidis undas, Ov. 
So with relative adverbs; as, Lampsdcum ei (ThemistdcU) rex dondratf 
unde vinum sumdret, i. e. ex gild or tU iride^ &c. Nep. 

6. A relative clause after certain indefinite general ex- 
pressions, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Fnerunt ed, temptstdUf qui dicSrent ; There were some at that time who 
said. Sail. Erant, quibus appetentior fanuB viderStur ; There were those to 
whom he appeared too desifous of fame. Tac. Erunt, qui exietimdri velint. 
Cic. Si ^uu erit, qui perpetuam oratiOium desid^ret, aUird acUone audiet. 
Id. Venient UgidnMy que neque ms tmdtum^ ne^ue te impunUum patian- 
tur. Tac. So alter eatf in the sense of ** there is reason why ; " as, Est 

?!aod gaudeas, You have cause to rejoice. Plant. Est quod visam domum, 
d. Si est quod desit, ne bedtus qtUaem est. Cic. 

The expressions included in the rule are est^ sunt, adest, prasto sunt, 
existunty exoriuntur, inveniuntur, reperiuntur, si qvis est, tempus fidt, tern' 
pus veniet, &4i. 

The same construction occurs with relative particles used indefinitely ; 
as, Est unde hoc fiant, There axe resources whence this may be done. 
Ter. Est ubi id isto modo valeat. Cic. 

The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjunctive only 
when they are indefinite. Hence, after sunt quidamy sunt nonnuUi, sunt 
muUij &c., when referring to definite persons, the relative takes the in- 
dicative ; as, Sunt oratidnes quadam, quas Menocrito dabo. Cic. 

The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, used after sunt qui, even 
wl)en taken indefinitely, especially in the pdets ; as. Sunt, quos juvat. Hor. 

7. A relative clause after a general negative, or an in- 
terro^tive expression implying a negative, takes the sub- 
junctive; as, 

Kevio esty qui haud intellTgat ; There is no one who does not understand. 
Cic. Mdla res est^ qusdperferre possit continuum laborem ; There is nothing 
which can endure perpetual labor. Quinct. Jftdla pars est corporis, quae 
turn sit minor, la. Mail est, quod non aUcM esse cog^tur. Id. Jn foro 
viz dedimus quisque est, qui ipsus sese noscat. Plant. Quis est, qui utilia 
fu^iat ? Who is tl^^re that shuns what is useful i Cic. An est quisquam, 
qui hoc ignoret ? Is there any one who is ignorant of this ? Id. J^mquid 
est mali, quod non dixSris ? Ter. 

General negatives are nemo, mdlus, nihil, unus non, alius non, non 
quisquam, vix uUus, nee idlus, &c., with est ; vix with an ordinal and 
quisque ; nego esse quenquam, &c. Interrogative expressions implying a 
negative, are quis, quantus, uter, ecqids, numquis, an quisquam, an ahquis, 
quotus quisque, quotus, &c., with est ; quot, quhm mmti, olc., with sunt. 
1. The same construction is used after non est, nihil est, quid est, numquid 
esty &c., followed by quod, cur, or quare, and denoting " there is no reason 
why,'* " what cause ? " is there any reason ? " as. Quod timeas, non est ; 
There is no reason why you should fear. Ovid. JWiU est, quod adventum 
nostrum pertimescas. Cic. Quid est, quod de ejus civitdte dubltes ? Id. 
Quid est, cur virtus ipsa per se non eificiat bedtos ? Id. 

So after nan habeo, or nihil haheo; as,JVVm habeo, quod te accOsem. Cic. 
Jfihil habeo, quod scribam. Id. 

I9oTi. The relative clause takes the subjunctive after the expressions 

20* 
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incliided in this and the last rule, only when it expresses what is intended 
to be t^irmtd of the subject of tne antecedent clause ; as, Nemo estfOni 
nesciat ; There is no one who is ignorant, i. t. no one is ignorant Cfic. 
80 Sumt, qui koe earpaat; There are some who blame this, ». e. some blame 
this. Veil. 

If the relative clause is to be construed as a part of the logneal subject ^ it 
does not re<|uire the subjunctive ', as, Mkil stabile est, qtuZ ir^fidum est; 
Nothing which is fidthless is firm. Cic. 

8. A relative clause expressing the reaion of what goes 
before, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Peceavisse mUd videar.qm a te d^seessirim; I think I have erred m 
having left jon. Cio. inertiam ace&sas adoleseemtium, qui istam artem. 
non ediscant ; Yon blame the idleness <^the joung men, because they do 
not learn that art thoroughljir. Id. Ofortundte adoUseens, qui ttuB mrtuHs 
Homirum praednem inven£ris ! Id. 

Sometimes, instead of qui alone, ut, quippe, or utp&te — q^ei, 

b used, generally with the subjunctive ; as, 

Conmvia cumpatre non inlbat, quippe qui ne in oppidum quidem nisi 
rard venisset. die. Neqae AiUanxas proad abirat, utpdte qui magito 
exerdltu sequeretur. Sail. Quippe qui omnia vicSrat, Sail. 

9. After dignus^ indignua, aptus^ and idoneus, a relative 
clause takes the subjunctive ; as, 

VldituTf qui aUguando impSret, dignus esse; He seems to be worthy at 
some time to ccmimand. Cic. Pompems idoneus non est, qui impetret. Id. 
Et rem idoneam, de qu& querfttur, et homines dignos, quibuscum disser&tur, 
putant. Id. * 

Note. If the relative clause does not express that of which the person 
or thing denoted by the antecedent is worthy, its construction is not 
influenced by this rule. Thus, Qtds serous libert&te dignus fuit, cui 
nostra solus cava non esset * The subjunctive is here usea according to 
No. 7 of this section. 

10. A relative clause, after unus and solusy restricting 
the affirmation to a particular subject, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as, 

HcRc est una eontentio. qusB adhue permansSrit ; Thiols the only dispute 
which has remained till this time. Cic. Voluptas est sola, qusB nos vocet 
eid sSf et alliceat sudpte natitrd ; Pleasure is the only thing that, by its own 
nature, invites and allures us to itself. Id. 

11. When the relative refers to a dependent clause, it often 
takes the subjunctive. See § 266. • 

12. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in 

narration after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated 

action is spoken of; as, 

Semper hoMti sunt fortissimi, qui summam imperii potirentur ; Those 
have always been considered the bravest, who obtained the supreme do- 
minion. Nep. Vlquisaue mazlmd laboraret locus, aut ipse occurribat, 
aUquos miiUhat. So after si quis or qui / as, Si qui rem maUtiosiiis 
set. dedicus existimabant. Cic. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

^ S65. Dependent clauses, containing an indirect 
question, take the subjunctive. 

A question is indirect when its substance is stated without the inter- 
rogative form ; as, 

Quaiis sit animus ^ ipse avUmus nescU; The mind itself knows not what 
the mind is. Cic. CreaiMle mm estf quantum scribam ; It is incredible how 
much I write. Id. Quis ego sim, me rogUas7 Do you ask me who I .am ? 
Plaut Aec quid scribam, habeo; Nor have I any thitt|^ 40 write. Id. 
Doce mcy ubi sint dii; inform me where the gods are. Id. Qukm pridem 
sUn heredltas venisset, doeet. Id. Jfunc acdlpe^ quare desipiant omnes, Hor. 
Id utrilim ilU sentiant, an verb simttlent, tu intdUges, Cic. QiMero, nuiti tu 
seruUui causam tuam permittas. Id. VideSj ut altd stet nive candidum 
Soracte. Hor. J^escitf vitAne fruatur, an sit apud manes. Ovid. ^ 

All interrogatives may be thus used in indirect questions ; as, 

Q^antuSf qualisy quot, euotus, quotuplex, uter ;qtdSfquifeujas;ubijqudf 
unde, qiUtf quorsumj quamaiUf quamditdum, quampridemf quoUeSf cur^ quare, 
quamobrem, quemaamddumf quomMo, ut, qudm, quantoplrSf an, ne, num, 
utrumy anne, amum. 

Remark 1. The indicative is sometimes used in such constructions ; 
as, Vide avaritia quid facit. Ter. So Virg. Eel. 5, 7. 

Rem . 2. In double questions, the first may be introduced by tUritm, num, 
or the enclitic ne; and, in such case^ the second is usually mtroduoed by 
an ; as, MtiUum intirestj utri!im laus imminuatur, an salus deseratur. Cic. 
The first question is sometimes without any interrogative particle, and the 
second is then introduced by an or ne ; as, Jiunc habeam ^iitm, necne, 
incertuni est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. Dubito an, haud scio an, tiesdo an, though impljring some 
doubt, have generally a sense almost affirmative ', as, Dublto, an hune pri" 
mum omnium ponam ; 1 am inclined to place him first of all. Nep. 

Rem. 4. Keseio qids, used nearly in the sense of allquis, does not influ- 
ence the mood of the following verb ; ais, Lueus, nescio quo casu, nocturne 
iennpd-^e incensus est. Nep. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INTERMEDIATE CLAUSES. 

<^266. 1. When a proposition containing either an 
accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the subjunc- 
tive, has a clause connected with it, as an essential pari, 
either by a relative, a relative adverb, or a conjunction, the 
verb of the latter clause is put in the subjunctive ; as, 

Quid enim potest esse tarn perspicuum, quhm esse aliqiwd numen, quo 
Juec regantur ? For what can be so clear as that there is some divinity by 
whom these things are governed ? Cic. Ulud sic fere dejiniri solet, deed' 
rum id esse, quod consentaneum sit hominis excellentia. Id. ^udiam quid 
sit, qudd EpicHrum non probes ; I shall bear why it is that you do not 
approve of Epicurus. Id. Jussit ut, quw venissent, naves Euiceam petirtwt, 

liv. 
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A elauie. tlrai connected to a preceding dependent proposition, is some- 
times called an intermediaU clause. 

To this mle belongs the construction of the aroHo oHigtiOj or indirect 
disooorse, that is, the relating the words or sentiments of another, not in 
the exact form in which they were expressed or conceived, but in that of 
narration. Thus, Caesar said, ** I came, I saw, I conquered," is direct,-^ 
C»sar said, that ne came, saw, and conquered, is indirect discourse. 

2. In the oratio obliquGy the main proposition is ex- 
pressed by the accusative with the infinitive ; and depend- 
ent clauses connected with it by relatives and particles, 
take the subjunctive. 

Thus, Cicero and Quinctilian, in quoting the lanffua^ of Marcus An- 
tonius, make use, the former of the oratio directa, the Eitter of the oratio 
obliqua ; — Jintomus inqtdtf ** ^rs edrum rerum est, qusB sciuntur ; " Antoni- 
us says, '< Art belongs to those things which are known." Cic. Anttmius 
inouit, artem edrum rerum esse, quee sciantur; Antonius says, that art 
belongs to those things which are known. Quinct. 

So, Socrdtes dieire soUhat, omnes. in eo quod BCixenty satis esse eloguetUes; 
Socrates was accustomed to say, that all are sufficiently eloquent in that 
which they understand. Cic. Cato mirdri se aiebatf qudd rum rideret 
aruspeXf arusficem e^m vidisset. Id. Jfegat jvs esse, qui miles non sit, 
pugndre cum hoste. Id. huUgnabantur ibi esse imperium, uH non esset 
libertas. Liv. Itdque Athenienses, quod hanestum non esset, id nt utUe qui- 
dem (esse) puta;o€runt. Cic. 

Remark 1. When the subjunctive would be necessary in the oratw 
directa, to denote liberty, power, &c., the same remains in the oratio obit- 
quUf and is not changed into the infinitive with an accusative ; as, Jid htee 
Jiriovistus respondit, quum veUei, congreder^tur ; To tliis Ariovistus replied, 
that he might meet him when he pleased. Cses. In the oratio directa, this 
would be congredidris. The imperative in the oratio directa is, in iht 
oratio obliqua^ changed into the subjunctive. Id. See § 273, 3. 

i Rem. 2. A writer may state his own past words or thoughts in oratio 
ohliqua, either preserving the first person, or adopting the third. 

Rem. 3. When the words or sentiments of a third person are stated in 
oratio obliqua, svi and suus are commonly used in references made to hhn. 
See § 208, (1.) 

Rem. 4. The tenses to be used in chan^ng the oratio directa into the 
obliqua, depend on the tense of the verb which introduces the quotation, 
according to the rule, § 258. But when the future perfect would be used 
in the direct, the pluperfect is necessary in the oblique form ', but the per- 
fect is used after the present, perfect definite, or future. 

.Rem. 5. When the connected clause contains merely a descriptive 
circumstance, or expresses what is independent of the sentiment of the 
preceding clause, it takes the indicative ; as, Imperdvit Alexander Lysippo, 
ut edrum equitum, qui apud Granicumcecidiirhni,facSret statuas; Alexan- 
der ordered Lysippus to make statues of those horsemen who had fallen 
at the Granicus. Sometimes, in other cases, when it is evident from the 
sense, that the connected clause is an essential part of the proposition, the 
Indicative is used, to avoid giving the appearance of contmgency to the 
sentence. 

3. A clause connected to another by a relative or causal 
conjunction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the mood 
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of the preceding verb,) when it contains not the senti- 
ment or allegation of the writer, but that of some other 
person alluded to ; as, 

Socrdies oeeusOtHS ut^ qii6d oomimpCret juventuum ; Soeratet wai ao- 
eused, because (as was alleged) he corrupted the youUi. , Deam invoed- 
bantf cujus ad solenne venissent ; They invoked the god, to whose solem- 
nities they had come. Liv. Here the charge of corrupting the youth it 
not made by the writer, but by the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second 
example^ the worshippers alle^ that thej^ have come to attend upon the 
solemnities of the soi. The mdicative, in such cases, would render the 
writer responsible for the truth of the allegation. 

In the preceding cases, it is not directly said that the sentiments are 
those of another uian the writer. In Cicero, however, the words dieo, 
jmtOf arbitrary and the like, are often construed in a similar manner ; as, 
QttUfit enim, HamUbdlis permusu, exisset de caHris, rediit paulo post, quda 
se oblUum rusdo quod dicSret,.....becau8e (as) he sud, he had forgotten 
•omethittg. Cic. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

^ S67« The imperative mood is used, in the second person, 
to express a command, an exhortation, or an entreaty ; as, 

Mtsee l«, Know thyself. Cic. JEguam memento servOre meniem. Re- 
member to preserve an unruffled mind. Hor. Hue ades. Come hither. 
Virg. Pasce cavdUu^ et potum pastas age, et inter agendum occwsdre 
eapro caveto. Id. 

The plural form in tote i» rare ; as, FadtOU. Ovid. Petitffte. Id. 

The third person expresses only a command, and is chiefly 

nsed in enacting laws ; as, 

Virgijus vestaUs m urbe eustodiunto igrum fod pubHei ssmpitsmum, 
Cic. 

Remark 1. With the imperative, not is expressed by ne, 

and nor by neve ; as, 

Ne tanta anXmis assuesclte heUa. Virg. Ne crede eolori» Id. Honanem 
mortMum in urbe ne sepelito, neve urito. Cic. 

Rbm. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive are often used instead of 
the imperative, to express a command in a milder form, an exhortation, or 
•n entreaty. See § S60, II., Rem. 6. Sometimes also the future indica- 
tive. See § 259, Rxm . 1, (4.) 

Rem. 3. Sometimes, for the simple ixnperative, foe with the subjunc- 
tive is used ; as, Fac erudiaSf Instruct, or Take care to instruct. Cic. So 
noU with the infinitive, and cave witn the subjunctive, with or without 
ne ; as, ffoU putdre. Do not suppose. Cic. Cave extsClmes, Do not think. 
ld,^^on and neque occur, though rarely, with the imperative. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
OF THE TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 

^ 268. The tenses of the infinitive denote respectively an 
action as present, past, or future, in reference to the time ot 
the verbs with which they are connected ; as« 
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Boe faciie poMmm, I mm able to do this. Cie. Vidi noslns immHe^ 
eup^re bellvmyl saw that our enemies were desiring war. Id. JVec gem- 
fire aSrid cessftbit turtur ab tdmoy Nor shall the ti^e dove cease to coo 
from the lofty elm. Virg. Victor em victtB succubuisse queror, I com- 
plain that the victor has yielded to the vanquished. Ovid. Se a senHms 
audlsse dic^bant^ Thev said that they had heard (it) from the old men. Cic. 
Audiet ew€8 wcuiaae jirrvm jwenius, The youth will hear that the citizens 

have whetted the sword. Hor. ^f^^ ^^^ verbum esse factQrum, He 

declares that he is not about to speak. Cic. Postquam audifirat non datum 
ir'i JUio uxorem suo, After he had heard that a wiie would not be^iven to 
his son. Ter. Semper ezistimabltis nihil korum vos visaros fore, You ¥dU 
always suppose that you are to see none of these things. Cic. 

Remark 1. The present infinitive is sometimes used to denote a com- 
pleted action. This is the usual construction with memlni; but the 
expression denotes rather a recollection of the progress than of the com- 
pletion of the action ; as, Hoe me memiiii dicSre, I remember my saying 
this. Cic. Teuerum memlni Siddna venire, I remember Teucer's coming 
to Sidon. Vir|f. So with memortd ieneo, Cic. Phil. 8, 10. 

So, also, with recorder; — Recordor Umgh omnlius unum anteferre /)•• 
m>osthgnem, Cic. So M. MojAmum cuxepimus feiclle celare. Id. 

When the action is spoken of simply as a fact, the perfect infinitive is 
used with memlni ; as, Memtnisti^ne ita distribuisse causam. Cic. 

Rem. 2. To express the result of an action, the perfect infinitive is 
sometimes used instead of the present, especially afler satis kaheoy &c., or 
volo; as, quum illam nemo veUt attigisse. Plin. The poets use the infini- 
tive perfect when we should expect a present ; as, Tendentes Pelion impos* 
nisse Olympo. Hor. 

Rem. 3. The present is also sometimes used for the future, especially 
when the verb has no future ; as, Deslne fata de-Am flecti sperare^ Cease 
to hope that the fiites of the gods will be changed. Virg. Progeniem 
Troidno a sanguine duci audiHrat, Id. Cras miki argentum dare d&ii^i.e, 
se aatHrum esse, Ter. Cato affirmat se vivo ilium non triumphare. Cic. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the future infinitive, in both volcea^ futttrum esse or 
fore, followed by ut and the subjunctive, is often used ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect 
and pluperfect a finished, future action ; as, Jrunqvam putdm fore, ut sup- 
plez ad te venlrem ; I never supposed (that it would happen) that I should 
come a suppliant to you. Cic. Suspicor fore, ut infnngatur homlnum 
improbitas, id. Credebam fore, ut epistdlam scripsisses. 

This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has either no future 
active participle, or no supine ; as, in such case, the regular future infini- 
tive cannot be formed ; as, Spero fore ut sapias. 

The perfect participle with fore is also used to denote a future action in 
the passive voice ; as, Q;udd vid€ret nomine pads beUum involatum fere 
Cic. Q^os spero breoi tempdre tecum copulatos fore. Id. 

Rem. 5. The periphrastic infinitive formed by the future active parti- 
ciple with fidsse, denotes a future action contingent upon a conditi<Mi 
which was not fulfilled ; and, in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 
corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive ; as. An censes me tantos labcres 
susceptarum fiiisse, st iisdem Jlnlbus gloriam meam quibus vitam essem 
terminaturtLs? Do you think that 1 should have undertaken so great labors 
if, &c. Cic. Ut perspicuum sit omnibus, nisi tarda acerbltas injuria fvdssel, 
nunquam iUos in eum locum progressaros fiiisse,.... that they never would 
have come into that place. Id. 

Futurumfuisse, also, with ut and the subjunctive, is used in this sense • 
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«■, Aim mmeU essent tUUUif exiMimdbant pUrique futorum fuiaie, ut oppH- 
dum caperetiiry.....that the town would hare been taken. Cibs. This lotm 
IB neeeBsaiy in the paasive voice. 

Rem. 6. The perfect infinitive, like the past tenses of the indicative, 
sometimes corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis of a 
conditional clause ; as, (Dixit) nbi vitamJUiwsud cariorem fuisse, ri libirm 
ac pudica vivire Udltum fuisset ; (He said^ that the life of his daughter 
had been dearer to him tnan his own, if it nad been permitted.... Liv. 

This use of the perfect infinitive is necessary when the verb has no 
future participle; as, Si tenuisset Stesichdrus modunif viditur proximus 
ttrntddn HonUrum potuisse; He seems to have been able, t. e. it seems 
that he would hst^e been able, to rival Homer, if, &c. Quint. 

^ 2o9« The infinitive mood, in Latin, is often used, not indefinite- 
ly, but with a subject of its own in the accusative case. See § 239. 

The infinitive |ia55tve of a neuter verb, like the third person singular of 
that voice, is sometimes used without a subject ; as, Vtdes toto properari 

litdre. You see that haste is made Virg. See § § 209, Rkm. 3, (2), and 

239, Rem. 3. 

The present infinitive has sometimes, in narration, a subject in the 
nominative. See § 209, Rkm. 5. 

THE INFINITIVE AS THE SUBJECT OF A VERB. 

The infinitive, either with or without a subject-accusa- 
tive, may be the subject of a verb ; as, 

M rtmpubticam vertlnet me conservari, It concerns the state that I 
should be preserved. Cic-. Nunq^tam est v£lle peccftre, To do wrong is 
never useful. Id. ^quum est^ peudtis veniam poscentem reddSre rursus, 
Hor. See § 201, IV. 

Remark 1. In such constructions, when no subject is ex- 
pressed before the infinitive, an indefinite word for person or 

thing, or a reflexive pronoun, is commonly implied. 

Thus, in the last two examples, as the propositions are true in their 
widest application to moral beings, ahquem may be understood before 
peccdre and reddire. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive is oflen the subject of a proposition when the 
substantive verb with an adjective forms the predicate, and also when the 
verb in the sentence is impersonal, or is used impersonally, either in 
the active or passive voice ; as, Cui verba dare diffidlle est. Ter. Mendd" 
cem memdrem esse oportet. Quint. Neque est te failure euiquam, sc. pote. 
Virg. JVbn enim mc hoc jam dicfire jrudebit. Cic. See § 2U9, Rem. 3, (5.) 

Rem. 3. The infinitive may itself be the subject of an infinitive ; as, 
JludU) non licire cuiquam in nave capUlos deponSre. Ter. 

THE INFINITIVE AS THE OBJECT OF A VERB. 

«§> 270. The infinitive, either with or without a sub- 
ject accusative, may be the object of a verb ; as, 

Hcee vitare cuvimus^ We desire to avoid this. Cic. Pottas omnlno non 
coTior attinggre, 1 do not attempt to read the poets at all. Id. Sentcntiam 
valere cupUruntf They desired that the opinion should prevail. Id. Spero 
ts valere, I hope that you are well. Id. 

Remark 1. The infinitive alone may also depend upon an 

adjective, and sometimes upon a noun ; as, 
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DignuM uniri, Worth;^ to be loved. Vnf . Audax muma perpStt, Rai> 
olute to endure every thing. Hor. SoUers omtre, Skiliiil to adorn. Ovid. 
Segnes solvere nodum. Hor. IndodUis fOMpaiMn i»ati. Id. Lems redo- 
d6re. Id. See § 212^ Rxm. 4.(1.) Tempos ttt hujus libri ^Sste finenu 
It is time to finish this hook, Nep. hmt consili& reges tdl^re, He devisea 
a plan to destroy the kings. Id. 

RxM. 2. The infinitive with the accusative sometimes stands uncon* 
nected, especially in vehement interrogations or exclamations, where 
eredibiU ettfoi vtrum n e est f may be supplied ; as, Mene incepto desist&m 
victam f That I^ vanquished, should desist from my undertaking ? Vixg. 
Me misirmrn! U tn tantas mrumtuu propter me incidisse ! Cic. 

So, in the oraiio obliqua^ the words signiQ^ing saidf saying, &c., are 
often omitted, or implied in a preceding verb or phrase ; is, IdfadUi ej^d 
posse, sc. dixit. Nep. Quern tigraan datorum fugienWrns f Curt. 

Rem. 3. The innnitive is sometimes to be supplied ; and essetndfuissB 
with a predicate adjective, and also in the compound forms of the infinitive, 
are commonly omitted, especially after verbs oi sayings thinkings knowings 
taid perceiving ; as, Voscogn6vi fortes. Sail. Q^em pidsummemoravi. Tao 

THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT A SUBJECT- 
ACCUSATIVE. 

V ^ • 1* The infinitive, without a subject-accusative, is used after 
verbs denoting dcsirej abilityy intention or endeavor ; after verbs signifying 
to begin, continue, cease, or abstain, to dare, fear or Jiesitate, to be wont; and 
after the passive of verbs of saying, believing, reckoning, <&c. ; as, 

Cupio, opto, voto, Tielo, malo, stttdeo ; possum, queo, nequeo, valeo, scioy 
nescio ; euro, cogUo, decemo, statuo, constituo, tTistituo, conjuro, paro ; 
Conor, nitor, tendo, contendo, tento, matHro, aggredior, persevf.ro ; — oppt, 
incijtio, pergo, deslno, desisto, intermitto, prcBtermitto, parco, recOso ; soCeo^ 
assuesco, consuesco, insuesco ; audeo, vereor, metuo, reformldo, timeo, pa- 
veo, dubito ; so disco, debeo ; — audior, credor, existlmor,feror, negor, ntmtior^ 
perhiheor, putor, trador, juheor, videor, and cogor. 

The poets, in imitation of the Greeks, use the infinitive 9lieTfuge,aufer^ 
cave, parce, memento ; horreo, refugio, obliviscor, qtusro, urgeo, lab&ro^ amo, 
gaudeo, furo, calleo, sumo, mUto, remitto, potior, juro, pugno, tuUuSy and 
some other verbs, especially to denote a wish or purpose. In this con 
struction, the poets are sometimes imitated by the later prose writers ', as, 
Inlroiit videre. Ter. Jfon te frangere perslquor. Hor. Non populdre 
penates venimus. Virg. 

Remark 1. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infin- 
itive, may be followed by the subjunctive with a conjunction ; and with 
some of them, this is the regular construction ; as, Sententiam ne dic^ret, 
recusdvit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The passives in the above list may either be used personally, 
with the infinitive alone, or impersonally, followed by the accusative with 
the infinitive. The former construction is more commoq, especially with 
videor. Thus we may say. Mater Pausanice eo temp6re vixisse dicitur, or 
Dicitur eo tempdre matrem Pausania vixisse ; The mother of Pausanias is 

said to have been living or. It is said that the mother of Pausamas wa« 

living Nep. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive without a subject is used after a verb, only when 
it denotes an action or state of the subject of that verb. 

Sometimes, when the subject remains the same, the infinitive takes a 
reflexive pronoun as its subject, especially afler cupio, volo, nolo, moto, 
Conor, and studeo ; as, Cupio me esse clementem. Cic. Omnis kon^nes^ 
qm sese student proesUre ceteris animalibus. Sail. 
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THE INFINITIVE WITH A SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 

^ S72* The infiniti?e with a subject-accusative follows 

verbs of saying, thinkiiig, knowing, perceiving, and the like ; a^ 

Videbat, a non j^osse fiiri ; He saw that that could not be done. Nep. 
Credant st negti^ They believe themselves to be neglected. Ter. Me %n 
epts potestdte dixi fore. id. Affirmant miUtum jacire animos, Li v. Sape 
▼enit ad aures meas^ te istud nimis crebrd dicSre. Cic. Earn ptignam ad 
JPentsiam pvgndtam {esse), quidam auctSres sunt. Liv. 

NoTX. This mle includes al^such verbs and phrases as denote the 
exercise of the external senses and intellectual faculties, jor the communi- 
cation of thought to others ; but with most of these a different construc- 
tion often occurs. See § 273. 

Remark 1. When ambiguity would arise firom the subject and the 
object of the verb being both in the accusative, the passive infinitive is 
substituted for the active, by which means the subject is put in the abla- 
tive, or in the accusative with per ; as, JVe fando qmdem auditum est, cro- 
eodilum violMum esse ab ^gyptio ; instead of iEgyptium erocodilum vio- 
Idsse, Cic. 

Rbm. 2. Afler verbs of saying, thinking, Slc., the conjunction that is 
omitted in translating from English into Latin, and the subject following 
that is pat in the accusative, and its verb in the infinitive. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive with the accusative is sometimes 

translated by a similar form in English, but usually either by 

the indicative or potenti&l, according to its connection ; as, 

Te tuA mrtiUe firui cupimus ;^ We wish you to enjoy, or that you mav 
enjoy.... Cic. Miror te adme nikU scribSre.... that you do not wnte.... Id. 
^udUrat non datum iri JiUo uxorem suo,,.. that she would not be given.... 
Ter. 

Rem. 4. A present infinitive corresponds to the imperfect indicative, 
when with an accusative it follows a past tense ; as, DixU Ceesdrem fac^re, 
He said that Ceesar was doing. Ces. In like manner the perfect infini- 
tive with an accusative afler a past tense corresponds to the pluperfect in- 
dicative ; as, DixU Casdrem fedsse, He said that Csesar had done. See 
§268. 

Rem. 5. The present infinitive, afler verbs of sense, is often 

equivalent to the present participle ; as, 

Surgfire videt lunam, He sees the moon (to rise) rising. Virg. .^rma 
rutilare vident. Id. Videbis co11uc€re faces. Id. JVec Zephp-os audis 
spirare ? Do you not hear the zephyrs blowing ? Id. S(Bpe hoc majdres 
natu dicSre audivi. Cic. The two constructions are sometimes umted ; 
as, Medium video discedSre ctelum, palantes^e polo Stellas, Virg. 

INFINITIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE CLAUSES. 

^ 273. When the particle that, in English, introduces a 
clause denoting a purpose, object, or result, it is a sign of the 
subjunctive in Latin, and is to be expressed by ut, &c. (see 
§262); but otherwise it is usually the sign of the accusative 
with the infinitive. 

21 
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t. (a.) Verb* of emdeavoring and remUvm^ take afler them either the 
infinitive or the subjunctive, when the subject remains the same ; but 
when the subject u changed, they take the subjunctive only. 

. Such are sUUuo, c&futituo^ decemo, tentOf lahoro^ paroy medltor, ctiro^ 
mtoTy contendoy consilium capioj animum or in animum induco. A iter 
opiram do, id, hoc or illud ago, nihil anXiqtnus habeo qu&ni, and video for 
euro, the subjunctive is almost exclusively used. 

(6.) Verbs of effecting are construed with ut and the subjunctive. 

Such are faeio, eficio, peifido, evinco, pervinco, impitro, asslquor, eon- 
tiouor, committOj &c. '^ 

Facio with ut is also used as a periphrasis for the indicative ; as, Invi- 
tusquidem feci, ut L. FlanUnium e sendtu ejicirem, for invltus ejed. Oic. 
— Fac, "suppose" or "granting," and efficire, "to prove," take the in- 
finitive ; but the passive d^iditur, " it follows," takes also the subjunctive. 
'—Facire, '* to mtroduce or " represent," is joined with a present or 
perfect participle ; as, Lalium et Scipidnem faclmus admirantes. Cic. In 
the passive the infinitive also is found. 

2. Verbs signifying to request, to demand, to admonish, to advise, to en- 
courage, to command, and the like, to express the purpose of the request, 
&c., take afler them the subjunctive with ut or ne. 

Such are rogo, oro, precor, peto, moneo, admoneo, comwjoneo, hortor^ 
exhortor, suadeo, persuadeo, instituo, impello, mando, prcBscnbo, edico, 
decerno, legem do, censeo, perpdlo, excUo, tnclto, impiro, &c. ; as, Te non 
hortbr solum, sed etiam oro, ut tota mente in rempubiicam incumbas. Cic. 

J^untio, scribo, mitto, and even dico, are followed by the subjunctive, 
when they imply an injunction or intention that something should be 
done ; as, Htec ut facias, scribo. Cic. 

Jubeo and veto commonly take the infinitive with the accusative, but 
sometimes the subjunctive with or rarely without ut. Sometimes, with 
the infinitive, the person to whom the command is given is omitted. 

Moneo and admoneo, ** I remind," and persuadeo, " I convince," take 
the infinitive with the accusative. 

3. In the oratio obliqua, the construction of the accusative with the 
infinitive, is exchanged for that of the subjunctive, to denote possibility, 
liberty, duty, &c. ; as, 

Virginius unum Jlp. Claudium legum expertem esse ai€bat : respicSrent 
tribunal homines castellum omnium scelirum. Liv. 

On the contrary, when the subjunctive has been used, after a verb of 
requesting, commanding, <&c., the construction often passes into that of the 
accusative with the infinitive ; the verb of saying being considered as im- 
plied in tlie verb of requesting, &c. ; as, Ordhat ne se ut parricidum libHrum 
aversarentur : sibi vitam^tVe sud cariSrem fuisse si .... Liv. See §^6,2, R.l. 

4. Verbs which denote willingness, unwillingness, permission, and ne- 
cessity, commonly take the accusative and infinitive, but sometimes tho 
subjunctive. 

Such are volo, nolo, malo, opto, permitto, potior, sino, concede, licet, pro- 
hibeo, oportct, and necesse est; as, Optavit ut in currum patris tolleretur. 
Cic. Quis .Antonio permisit, ut partes facSret ? Id. 

An infinitive passive without a subject is sometimes used with oporUt; 
as, J^on oportuit relictas, sc. esse andllas. Ter. Ut ut erat, mansum tamett 
oportvit, sc. esse. Id. JVbn putdbant de tali viro suspidonlbus oportire 
jadicari. Nep. 

Some other verbs which regularly take the accusative with the mfinitiTe 
after them, are occasionally followed by the subjunctive. 
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5. After verbs denoting joy or griefs surprise or wander, 
either the accusative with the infiQitive, or qudd with the in- 
dicative or subjunctive, may follow. 

Such aie gaudeo^ ddeetor, gratum est mihif daieo.angorj indignor^miror ; 
as, Angor anlmo mm armis egSre rempublicam. Cic. Gaudeo tibi jtteun 
das meas esse litSras. Id. Gaudeo qudd te interpellavi. Id. 

Afler doleo, gaudeOj and other neuter verbs, the clause containing the 
accusative with the infinitive is not the object of the verb, but of some 
preposition understood, as, propter, &c. See § 232, (2.) 

6. Bv the infinitive, with or without an accusative, a proposition is ex- 
pressed as a thought ; by qu6d, with the indicative or the subjunctive, it is 
simply represented as a feut. To the latter is frequently joined hoc, id. 
Ulud, istudf or hue, &c. ', as, lUud quoque nobis aecidit incommddum, qu6d 
M. Junius abest. Cic. Hue accedebat, qu5d» dec SalL Quod generally 
refers to past time. 

Quod, with the indicative, in the sense of as to, or toith regard to, is 
used at the beginning of a sentence, especially in letters, in repeating an 
expression of a person for the purpose of answering it. See § 206, (14.) 

Note. The construction of the Infinitive resembles that of 
a noun in the singular number and neuter gender. 

Thus, like a noun, it may have an adjective or pronoun agreeing with 
it ; as, Totum hoc philosophari dispVleet. Cic. See § 205, Rem. 8. 

It may be followed by a limiting genitive ; as, Cujus non dimicare fuU 
vincire. Val. Max. 

It may be either the subject or object of a verb. See § S 209, Rem. 3, 
(5,) and 229, Rem. 5. It may also be used after neuter verbs, like an ac* 
cusative, depending on a preposition understood ; as, Te accepisse mea$ 
litiras gaudeo. Ter. See § § 232, (2,) and 273, 5. 

It is also used like a predicate-nominative; as, Videre est perspicfire 
aUmdd. Cic. See § 210. 

It may, like a genitive, limit the signification of an adjective or noun. 
See § 270, Rem. 1. 

It may, like an accusative, depend on a preposition ; as PraUr plorHre, 
Hor. See 5 235. 

It is used also like an ablative ; as, Audlto re^em in SiciUam tendSre. Sail. 

Sometimes, also, eBpecially in the poets, it denotes a purpose, like a 
participle in dus; as, Loricam donaX habere viro. Virg. 



PARTICIPLES. 

^274. 1. Participles are followed by the same cases 
as their verbs ; as, 

Quidam, poeta nomindtus; A certain one, called a poet. Cic. Catulo- 
rom oblita leana, The lioness forgetful of her whelps. Virg. Faventes 
rebus Carthaginiensiumf Favoring me interests of the Carthaginians. Li v. 
Tendens ad sldira palmas. Virg. Accusdtus rei capitdlis, Cic. Omina 
doetus. Stat. Casus abies visHra marinos. Id. CaritUri arbdre monies, 
Ovid. Parcendum est tenSris. Juv. Utendum est state. Ovid. 

2. The present, perfect, and future active participles, denote 
respectively an action which is present, past, or future, in refer- 
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ence to the time of the yer b with which they are coQnected 
as, 

Simul hoe dicens atioUU se. Virg. Turn ad Thraseam in hortis agentem 
missus est. Tac. Tumum fugientem h<Bc terra rndebit. Virg. Qui missus 
ah Argis Itdld cansedirat urbe. Id. Lamia munire adiUtdtis perfVinctusy 
petit prttt€Lram. Cic. Jassus cum fide pcmas luam, Hor. Juvlrds medios 
moritOriu in hostes irruit. Virg. Peritarus injecit sese in agmen. Id. lila 
tibi ventara beUa expediet. Id. 

Remark 1. The present participle sometimes denotes that which is 
about to be done ; as, InterdUsit hiems^ et terruit JlusUr euntes, .... as they 
were on the point of going. Virg. 

Rem. 2. The present participle, also, sometimes denotes a purpose ; asi, 
iioftl, orantes veniam^ ..^ to sue for favor.... Id. 

Rem. 3. The perfect participle passive often denotes the result of a 
past action, and thus supplies the place of a present participle passive ; as, 
J^otus evdlat pieed tectus caligine .... covered with pitchy dai^ness. Ovid. 

Rem. 4. Habeoj with perfect participles denoting knowledge and deter- 
mination, forms a periphrasis, instead of the verb of the participle ; as, 
Clodii animum perspectum haheOf cognitum, judicatum ; for perspexi. Do^ 
reddo, euro, and fadoj are sometimes so construed with participles ; as, 
Missam iram fa^netj for mittet, Ter. Hostes victos dare^ for mncire. Sail. 

Rem. 5. The passive participles may supply the place of a verbal noun 
in io or u«; as, AtUb Romam conditam. Before the building of Rome. Cic. 
Consilia urbis delende. Flans for the destruction of the city. Id. See 
§ 275, II. The oblique cases only of participles in dus are thus used, and 
even the perfect participle is not thus used in the nominative by Cicero. 

Rem. 6. In the silver age, the participle in rus, especially with verbs 
of motion, often denotes intention or purpose ; as, 

M Jovem Hamm&nem ver^ consultQrus da erigine sud; He goes to 
Jupiter Ammon, to consult lum about his origin. Just. 

Rem. 7. The participle in dus, also, denotes a purpose, when 

joined with verbs signifying to give, to deHver, to agree for, to 

have, to receive, to undertake, &c. 

Such are do^ trado, tribuo, aUribuo, mando, mitto, eondncoy loco, habeo, 
mccipio, suscimOj reUnquo, euro, deposco, rogo ; as, Testamentum tibi tradii 
legendum, He delivers his will to you to read. Hor. AUrilnai nos truci- 
dandos Cethigo. Cic. Quod utendum accepiris, reddlto. Id. 

. Rem. 8. The participle in dus, when agreeing with the sub- 
ject of a sentence, ha^ the signification of necessity or propri- 
ety ; sometimes, though rarely, except in later writers, that of 
possibility ; as, 

'/5 venerandus a nobis et colendns est, He should be worshipped and 
honored by us. Cic. Delenda est Car/Jidgo, Ciulhage must be destroyed. 
Cato. H<Bc speranda fuerunt. Virg. So with est used impersonally ; as, 
Utrum pace nobis an bello esset utendum. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, when not agreeing with the subject of a sentence, it 
has this signification ; as, Facta narrdbas dissimufanda ttbi, Tou were 
relating facts which you should have concealed. Ovid. A. L. Brvto 
e$pe kujus maxim^ conservandi geniris et Twminis, Cic. 
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Rem. 9. The participle in duSfin iU oblique cases, supplies the place 
of a present participle of the passive voice, to denote a continued or in- 
complete action. See § 275, II. 

For the dative of the agent after participles in dus, see § 225, JII. 

3. Participles are often employed instead of conditional, ex- 
planatory, adversative, and other dependent clauses ; as, 

Curio, ad facum sedenti (as he was sitting) magnum auri pondtts Sam^ 
nites athiUrurU. Cic. JHdui mam progressi, rursus reverUruntf for, eiim 
^ogressi essmt. Gibs. P/iiralocutarosiiiireiid«j««sit,.... when we were 
govt^ to say more. 

If the psdrticiple re^rs to a noun not contained in the lidding proposi- 
tion, it is put with that noun in the ahlative absolute. See § 257. 

Note. In many cases, for want of a perfect participle active, and a 
present participle passive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, mmm 
umavisset cannot be exchanged for a participle corresp<mding with the 
Englbh hamng loved. As the perfect participles of deponent verbs, how- 
ever, have an active signification, they admit of the participial construc- 
tion. The want of a perfect active participle may also be supplied by the 
perfect passive participle in the ablative absolute. See § 257, Asm. 5. 



GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES. 

<^ 275. I. Gerunds are followed by the same cases as 
their verbs ; as, 

Metus varendi sibi. Fear of obeying him. Sail. Parcendo victis. By 
sparing the vanquished. Liv. Effiror studio patres vestros videndi, I am 
transported with a desire of seeing your Others. Cic. Petendi considatum 
gratiA. Sail. Verdt ad recipiencUim pecunias. Varr. 

Rewarx 1. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter singular of participles in dus, but it has the meaning of the active 
voice. It IS sometimes translated by the present participle with a prepo- 
sition, and sometimes by an infinitive active ; as, Consilium LacedcBmdnem 
occupandi; A design of occupying, or to occupy, Lacedaemon. Liv. 

Rem. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in a passive 
sense ; as, Spes restituendi nuUa erat, .... of being restored. Nep. Chinas 
erudiendi gratld missus,.... for the purpose of being instructed. Just. 
jifUe domandum. Virg. 

Rem. 3. As the infinitive is used as the subject or object of a verb, so 
the gerund supplies the genitive, dative, ablative, and, afler a prepo«« 
Uon, the accusative, of a verbal noun of similar meaning. 

II. Instead of the gerund of an active verb with its ob- 
ject in the accusative, the participle in diis is often used, 
the object taking the case in which the gerund would have 
been, and the participle agreeing with it ; as, 

ConsiUa urbis delendas (Cic.)^ for urbem ddendi, Plans for destroying 
the city. Reparandarum classium causd (Suet), for reparandi dossil* 
Perpetiendo iaDuri idoneus. Colum. Md defendendam Romam ab oppug- 
nand& Capud duces Rom&nos abstrahire. Liv. 

21* 
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Remark 1. The fame construction is used with the future passive 
participles of utor^ fi'MfTj fungor, potior^ and rarely of medeor^ as these 
yerbs were ori^ally followed by the accusative ', as, ^tas ad k(tc utenda 
idonea. Ter. Justitim firuende causA. Cic. In mmUre fungendo. Id. 

Rim. 2. When a participle is thus used for a jjerund, it is called a 

Cenmdivef and is usually translated like a gerund. The ^rundive cannot 
e substituted for the |perund| where ambiguity would anse from the gen- 
der not bein^ distinguishable. It should not De used when the object of 
the gerund is a neuter pronoun or adjective ; as, AUquid faciendi ratio 
(Cic.), not aUcQJMS. JSrtem et vera et falsa dijudieandi (Id ), not verihrum 
dijudic4indifrum, * 

m. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each <tf their caaes, 
have been already eiven, amonfrother nouns, under the heads Gautiv€f JDa- 
. the, JieeusmtwCf and AUathe, The flawing remarks specify in what «x>n- 
aections they are used : — 

Remabk 1. The genitive of gerunds and gerandives may 

follow either nouns or adjectives ; as, 

Jhmor kaiendi. Cic. Patriam spes videndi. Virg. Mim habet luUHra, 
ut aUdrum ommum rerum, sic vivendi modum. Cic. Barbdra consuet&do 

hominum immolanddrum. Id. Venandi studidsi, -Cic. Cntua eundi, 

Virg. Jnsuetus navigandi. Css. Pentus civitdtis regendm. Nep. 

(1.) The nouns afler which these genitives most frequently occur are, 
mmoTj ars, causa, consiUum, consuetiJkSo, cupidltas, facuUaSy gratia^ locus, 
Ucentiaf modus, occasio, otium, potestas, spes, stwUum, tempus, venia, vis, 
voluntas, copia, Ubido, spatium. 

(2.) The adjectives which most frequently take after them these geni- 
tives, are such as denote desire, knowledge, remembrance, and their contra- 
ries ; as, cupidus, studidsus, peritus, imperitus, insuitus, certus, rudis, dte. 
. See § 213, Rem. 1, (3.) 

(3.^ The genitive plural sometimes depends upon a gerund in di, instead 
of being joined with the gerundive ; as, FacuUas agrdrum condonandi, Cic. 
J^ominandi istdrum erit copia. Plaut. In caatra venirunt sui purgandi 
causd. Ces. This construction is most common with pronouns. 

(4.) The fferund in di, for the gerundive, is sometimes found also with 
pronouns ot the singular number and feminine gender ; as, Q^oniam tui 
videndi est copia. Plaut. Ego ejus videndi cupH&u rectii eonsiquor. Ter. 
[n these examples, Ud and ^us are feminine. 

(5.) The gerund and gerundive, after the verb sum, are sometimes 
found in the genitive denoting a tendency or purpose, with no noun or 
adjective on which they can depend ; as, Regtum imperium initio conser- 
vands iihertSi^s fuirat. Sail. Causa or gratia may sometimes be supplied. 
In some other cases, the word on which the gerund in di depends is not 
expressed ; as Maneat provincialUms potentiam suam tali modo ostentandi, 
BC.facuUas. Tac. Ctim haberem in anlmo navigandi, bc. propossltum. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used 

especially after adjectives signifying usefulness or fitness, and 

also afler verbs, to denote a purpose ; as, 

Charta emporetlca est inutllis scribendo. Plin. Capessends reivublic^ 
kahilis, Tac. Ut nee triumviri accipiundo, nee scriba referundo sufiUraU. 
Liv. Locum oppido condendo capSre. Id. 

(I.) The verbs and phrases upon which this dative most fiequently 4^ 
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pends are, gtudeo; inUntus sum; impendo^ consUmo or instkmo temmis; 
cpHram do, desum, sum (signifying to serve for ^ to be ade qu a t e to), jacio, 
and suffido ; and, in later writers, on verbs of motion. 

The dative after sum is usuallj supposed to depend on an adjectiYe un^ 
deretood ; but see § 2^, Rxm. 3. 

(2.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting a purpose, is also used after 
names of office ; as, DeCifiiMfifi legibus scritendis. Li v. So, Cmmtia CTe>^ 
andis decemvlris. Id. 

(3.) A purpose is more commonlj expressed by €td and the accusative, 
than by the dative ; as, Pecus ad vescendum komiiAbus apta, Cic. 

(4.) Instead of the gerund or ^rundive after adjectives, the poets some- 
times use the infinitive, in imitation of the Greek construction ; as, Audax 
omnia perpfiti, i. e. ad omnia perpetienda, Hor. See § 270, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 3. The accusative of gerunds and gerundives fdlows 

the prepositions ad, to, or inter, during or amid, and sometimes 

ijmte, circa, or ob ; as, 

Jid poenitendum propirai, qui dtd judicat. Pub. Svr. Inter btbendum^ 
While drinking. Just Ad eastra facienda. Cic. Ob absotvendum. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions a, (ab), de, e, {ex), or tit ; or it is used without 
a preposition, as the ablative of cause, manner, or means ; 
as, 

AristoUlem non deterruit a scribendo. Cic. Ex assentando, Ter. JN'on 
videor a defendendis hominlbus discedgre, Cic. Crescit eundo. Virg. 
Rem (fuarunJt mercataris faciendis. Cic. OratUfnem Latlnam legendis 
nostris efficies pleniorem. Id. 

This ablative also occurs, though rarely, after pro and eum ; as. Pro 
Tttpulando: Flaut. Cum loquendo. Quint. 



SUPINES. 

^ 276. I. Supines in urn are followed by the same 
cases as their verbs ; as, 

JWm Graiis serrfUum matribus iho, I ^^^^J'^\,^^,J^''J^I^^^ 
matrons. Virg. Eurypfiumscitdium oracQla PAafri mtUimus, We send 
£arypylus to consult tlw oracle of Apollo. Id. 

11. Supines in urn follow verbs of motion, and serve 
to denote the purpose of the motion ; as, 

r« id admonttum rento. Plant. Cmium discessimus. Cic. ^redeiec^ 
turn Jl^l^ita re^. Hor. So after participles ; as, FaZrvam defensum 
repoedttts, JSep. Spectatum <wimw«. Hor. 

Remark 1. Supines in urn sometimes follow verbs which do not ex. 
pr^mo^on ^,ZjUiam nuptum, Ter. Vos ultum znjurta^ hortor. Sail. 

R.M 2 The supine in um with eo often forms a periphrasis eqmva. 
W to' L «™ 3 and tense of the verb fromwhich the supu^ « 
fom^ XX^onos omnes perditum eant (SaUO, fbr pentent. Ereptum 
muU (Id), /or eripiunt. UUum ivU (Tac.), for ultus est. 
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Rkm. 3. The supine in wm most frequently occurs with the infinitiTe 
irif with which it foruij the future infinitiTe passive ; as, Bniium yisiim 
iri a NM jnuo. Cic. In this construction the accusative properly depends 
upon the supine, and tn is used impersonally ; thus, '* I suppose (that it 
is going by me), i. e, tiiat 1 am going to see Brutus." 

Rkm. 4. Instead of the supine in um afier a yerb of motion, a gerund 
or gerundiye in the aecusatiye with od, or in the genitive with mmsd or 
gratiAj also the subjunctive with vf or ^iit, and a present or future partici- 
ple active, may be used to express a purpose. For the gerund and gerun- 
dive, see I S75 ; for the suljuiictive with lU, § 262, — ^wiUi quiy § 264 ; and 
for participles, § 274. 

The infinitive, also, is sometimes used by the poets, instead of the 
supine, to express a purpose. See § 271. 

III. The supine in u is used to limit the meaning of 
adjectives signifying wonderful^ agreeable^ easy or difficulty 
worthy or unworthy, honorable or base, and a few others ; 

as, 

Mirabile dictu ! Wonderful to tell, or to be told ! Virg. Jueundum co^- 
%\ta atque audliUf Pleasant to be known and heard. Cic. Res factu ftu^lis^ 
A thing easy to be done. Ter. FacUiainvewtu, Qtel\. IneredihiU'mem- 
ordtu. Sail. Turpia dictu, Cic. Optimum faciu. Id. 

Remark 1. The principal adjectives after which the supine in u occurs, 
are affoHUsj arduus, asper^ bonus y diffnuM,indignu8,fad(Usy diffit^UiSyfocduSf 
gravis f honestuSy horrendusy incredUuis, jueunduSf injucunauSf memorabUiSf 
pul^heTf raruSf turpiSf and villis. 

Rem. 2. The supine in u is used also after the nouns ^05, 
nefas, and opus ; as, 
Hoc fas est dictu. Cic. Kef as dictu. Ovid. DU^ opus est, Ter. 

Rem. 3. As the supine in u is commonly translated by a passive form, 
it is placed under the passive voice. In many cases, however, it may 
with equal or greater propriety be translated actively. It seems not to 
difier in its nature from other verbal nouns in tt5,of tiie fburtii declension. 
In the expressions, Obson&tu redeo (Plant.), Cubltu surgat (Cato), o^ 
sondtu and cubltu ^ though following verbs, are by some considered as 
supines, by others as nouns depending on a preposition understood. 

The supine in u, even when it foflows adjectives, might, as a verbal 
noun, be referred to § 250. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in u, an infinitive, a gerund or gerun- 
dive with ady or a verbal noun in the ablative, and sometimes m the 
dative or accusative, may be used ; as, Ardua imit&tu, cetiHim cognosci 
tUUia. Val. Max. lUud autem fadlle ad credendum est. Cic. Opus pro- 
scriptidne dignum. Plin. Aqua potui jucunda. Id. FacUior ad mtellec- 
tum atque imitatidnem. Quint. 

The construction with ad and the gerund, or with sum and the infini- 
tive, is used by the best writers after ySci/itf, diffi^lUftSiiiJiucundus, The 
most common construction of dignus is with qui and the subjunctive. 
See §264, 9. * * 
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ADVERBa 

^ 277. Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of verbs, 
adjectives^ and sometimes of other adverbs ; as, 

Btmi manes, You advise well. Ter. FortisAmi urgenUt, Mort Tiffor- 
ottslv presmng on. Plin. MaU narranda, Ter. Lonei tUMdnOUM. Cic. 

Remark I. Adverbs sometimes, also, modify nouns ; as, 

Homems plaiU ordtor, Cic. Admddum puella, Liv. Mhil admddunu 
Cic. Lati rex, Yirg, Lath tfranuMS, Hor. 

Rem. 2. Adverbs may also modify adjective pronouns, and 
prepositions; as, 

Planh fw^er. Cic. Paidd ultra eum locum, Cib8. 

Rem. 3. A negative adverb, modifying another negative 
word, destroys the negation; as, 

J{on parire noluU, He was not unwilling to obey. Nep. Haud igndra 
ifioZi, Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Haud nikil est^ It is something. Ter. 
So, nonnvJUj some; rurnnunquam^ sometimes. Kon^ before a negative 
word, commonly heightens the affirmative sense ; as, Homo non indoctus^ 
i. e. homo sane doctus, Jfon semd, i. e. stepius. 

Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition 
are both modified by negative words, and also when the predi- 
cate contains two negatives, the proposition is affirmative ; as, 

JVento rum videif Every one sees. Clio, do, if both the antecedent and 
the predicate of a relative clause are negative, the proposition is affirma- 
tive ; as, Jfemo est, qui nesdat ; Every iKxly knows. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Two negatives, however, though connected as above speci- 
fied, sometimes strengthen the negation ; as, Neque iUe haud objidet mihL 
Plaut. Jura te non nocUurum funn^ni nemlni. Id. Especially are neque^ 
neCf and sometimes non, thus used after a negative, instead or out or i>d; 
ms, Non me earminilms vincet, nee Orjtheus^ nee Linus. Virg. Nemlnem, 
non re, non verbo^ non vultu denlque offendi. Cic. Nullius m neque pras^ 
neque manceps foetus est. Nep. 

Rkm. 6. Non is sometimes omitted after non modd or non 
solum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem ; as, 

Mihi non modd irasei, sed ne doUre <pddem impAne licet, .... not only not 
to be angry, but.... C;c. Ciim senatui non soliim Juedre rempublicam, sed 
ne lugire qtddem lieiret. Id. 

JVbn is ^so rarely omitted after non modd when followed by sed or veriim 
with etiam ; as, Qui non modd eafutnra timet, verhm etia^nfert, sustinetque 
prascntia; Who not only does not fear.... Cic. 

Rem. 7. FaclU, in the sense of undoubtedly, clearly, is joined to super- 
latives, and words of similar import ; as, Vir unus totius GrtecuB facile 
doctissimus. Cic. Homo regidnis iUius virtute facil6 princeps. Id. 

Rem. 8. Adverbs are sometimes equivalent to phrases con- 
taining an antecedent and a relative, both of which would be 
in an oblique case. 



StSQ STHTAX.— CONJUNCTIONS. ^ 278. 

When thoi retolyed, the antecedent will be found to modi^ some word 
In Hs own clause, and the relatiTe to serve both as a connectiye for a 8ub> 
sequent clause, and a modifier of some word contained in it. Hence, 
such adrerb serves the threefold purpose of a connective and a donble 
modifier; as, 

Ed postquam Ciuar pervinU, obsidet p&voseit ; After Cesar came thither, 
he demanded hostages (Cwa.) ; i. e. Obsides poposcU post id tempus, in quo 
td pervinit; He demanded hostages afUr ike time at which he came thither; 
where post id tempus modifies poposdif and in quo serves as a connective^, 
and also modifies pervinit. 

Frequently, for greater precision, an additional adverb is introduced, 
which, in the resolution of the i^rase, stands in, and sometimes supplies, 
the antecedent clause ; as, Ed postonom pervinitf turn obAdes poposcUf ..^ 
then he demanded hostages ; i. e. Obsldes poposdt tempdrCf post td tenants 
in quo ed pervinit; He demanded hostages at a time subsequent to the time 
at which ne came thither. So, Cum venit adamitas^ turn detrivMntum aedp' 
Uttr (Cic), i. e. Detri m sm tum eo tempAie medpituir, in quo venit catmnUAS. 



CONJUNCTlONa 

^ 278* Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, and 
some others, connect words which are in the same con- 
struction. 

Words are in the same construction, when they stand in the same reUy- 
fton to some other word or words in the sentence. Hence conjunctions 
connect the same cases of nouns, ad^tives, and pronouns, the same moods 
of verbs, and adverbs and prepositions relating to the same word ; as, 

Pulvis et umbra sumuSf We are dust and shade. Hor. Si in et TuHia 
valitis, effo et Cicero vaUntus. Cie. Agg^re jaeto turrlbus^iee eonsti tf ttis, 
Cfss. CTarus et honoratus vir. An illustrious and honorable man. Id. 
Oesot Remos cohortatus, lihermiterque oratiOne prosecOtus. Css. p4aer 
tinis, quern colui et dilexi. Cic. Citm triumphum egSris, censorque fuSrisy 
et obi6ris Ugatus. Id. Citm ad oppldum accessisset, eastrdque im ponSret. 
Cies. Ades anlmo, et omitte timorem. Cio. £a videre ae perspicSre 
potestis. Id. Graviter et copidse dixisse didUur, Id. Cum fratre an sine. 
Id. Cut carmlna eordi^ nmmerosque intendgre nervis. Virg. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the copulative c<^njunction8 oe, atque^ 
etf etiam^ que, nee, neque, the disiunctives autj seu, sive, ve, vet, neve, neuy 
and also quAm, pnBterquam, nist, an, nemve, quamvis, nedum, sed, autem, 
veriim, and, in general, such as, when usea to connect clauses, do not im- 
ply a dependence of the following upon the preceding clause. To these 
may be added the adverbs of likeness, c«ic, tanquam, quttsi, ul, &c. ; as, 
Aec census, nee elarum nomen avOrum, sed probltas magnos ingeniumque 
fadL Ovid. PhUosdpbi negant quenquam virum bonum esse, nisi sapien- 
tem. Cic. Gloria virtiUem tanquam umbra sequitur. Id. 

Rem. 2. Words thus connected are sometimes in different cases, though 
in the same conBtruction ; as, Mea«£reipublTc(B interest. Cic. (See § 210.) 
Sive es Romie, sive in Epiro. Id. (See § § 221 and 254.) In Metiii de- 
scendat judicis aures, et patris et nostras. Hor. See § 211, Rem. 3. In 
like manner, Hannibal non allter vinei potuit, quhm mor^. 

Rem. 3. The above conjunctions connect not only single \ 
words, but clauses whose consUuction is the same; that is. 
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whose subjects are in the same case, and their verbs in the 

same mood ; as, 

Concidunt ventiffiigiuntque nuhes ; The winds Bubside, and the clouds 
disperse. Hor. Lucum, quern et turn coquit golf et tangit ras, Varr. lAidi 
dtcem per dies facH sunt, nequs res uUa yratermissa est. Cio. VideSf vt 
€tkd atet nive eamUdum Soracte, neejam sustineont amis oIItsb taborantes^ 
jfeluque flumina constitgrint acQto, Hor. InteUigitis et anlmum eiprmsto 
luisse, nee consilium defuisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. As the subjunctive is often used for the imperative, thej may 
be connected by tlte above conjunctions ; as, Disce nee mvideas. Pen. 

Rem. 5. The indicative and subjunctive mav also be thus connected, if 
the clause of the latter b not dependent; as, Jfec satis sdo, nee, si sdam, 
dicire ausim. Liv. 

Rkm. 6. The conjunction is often omitted ; as, Cmi Roma dotnuSf uxor^ 
Uberif procwr^Uor esset. Cic. Qius vitia sunt nan senectutis^ sed inertis^ 
igaatxBf somnicuLosa senectittis. Id. Miitj excessit, evdsitf erapit. Id. 

Rem. 7 Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions are often used, before 
each of two or more connected words or clauses, in order to mark the 
connection more forcibly ; as, Et pecuniapersuddety et gratia^ et auctoritas 
dicentiSf et dignitas, et postrimd as^eetus. Quinct. Hoc et turpe, nee 
ta?nen tutum. Cic. Neque nata est, et tetema est. Id. £t tibi et mihi 
voluptdti fore. Id. Res ipsa aut tntntdbit aut dehortaHitur. Id. 

In like manner nunc....nunc, simul...Mmulf partim....partimf qud,....qud^ 

tu7n tHm, citni....tumf are used before words or clauses. Tum....tum not 

only signify both...:Mndf but also at one time at another time. Citm. 

turn generally give a greater emphasis to the latter word or clause, which 
is often increased by the addition of verd, cert6j pr<Bcipu/bj imprimis^ 
maximi, 6ui. ; as, Luxuriaf daa omni tetdti turpiSf tum mazim^ senectiUi 
fosdissima est. Cic. 

Rem. 8. To connect difibrent names of the same person or thing, nos 
or sett, rather than aut or ve2, is employed ; as. Mars sive Mavors. 

Rem. 9. .^e and atque signify as and than after adjectives and adverbs 

denoting similarity or dissimilarity ; as, Similtter/ocisac si me rogesy as 

if you should ask me. Cic. Me eolit squ^ atque patrdnum 8uumy...as much 
as.... Id. Si aUter scrtifo ac sentio^ If 1 write otherwise than 1 think. Id. 
ilU sunt alio ingenio atque tu. Flaut. 



ARRANGEMENT. 

I. OF WORDS. 

^ 279* 1. In English, afler eonnectires, are placed, first, the subject^ 
and the words which modify or limit it ; next, the verb and its modifiers ; 
then the object of the verb ; and last, prepositions, and the words depend- 
ing upon them. This is called the logical or natural order. 

2. In a Latin sentence, aft«r connectives, are placed, 
first, the subject and its modifiers ; then the obliaue casesy 
and other words which depend upon or modify tne verb ; 
ind last of all, the verb. 
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This airangement, howerer, though commcm, it by no means ini 
nnce it ii a general rule, that tke most emphatic word in a sentence is tob9 
plaeedfarst. 

3. Connectives generally stand at the beginning of a clause* 

The following connectires maj stand either in the first or second pinee, 
and sometimes m the third :---eqtAdem, ergo, eiinimf etiamy ideOy igUmr, Ud* 
fice, Ucetf namquej qtiMf quamquamy qvippef qwmamy saUemf sedy ttmen^ 
vtf utpdUf and some others. 

Autemy emm, and verd (but), eommonlj occupy the second place, scmie- 
times the third ; as^ lUe enim renoelUus resistive eapit, Ces. E^ Tei6 
velUmf affmsses, Cic. The enclitics que, ne, ve, are usually subjoined to 
the first wo|^ in a clause. 

Q^idem and quoque are subjoined to the emphatic word in a clause ; as, 
Verho ille reus erat, re quidem verd Oppia/^cus, Cic. Me sdHcet maaAmi, 
sedproxXmi iUum qvLoqne fefellissem. Id. 

In negative sentences, ne precedes, and quidem follows, the emphatic 
word ; as, Ne a^ Catdnem quidem provocdbo, Cic. 

4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed 
to, or distingriiished from, the other, they must stand together ; as, Hom- 
ines hominlous maxim^ utiles esse possunt. Cic. EqtAtes alii ali6 dUapsi 
sunt. Liv. 

5. Words used antithetically are also placed near each other ; as, Dum 
tacent, clamant. Cic. Frague corpus animus sempilemus mavet. Id. 

6. Inquam and usually oio, introducing a quotation, follow one or more of 
the words quoted ; as, *< Nan ndsti quid pater y' inquit, ** Ckrysippus dieoL" 
Hor. ** Q:uid,'* aio, << tua crimina prodis 7 " Ovid. 

7. Adjectives are commonly placed ailer their nouns, especially when any 
thing is dependent on them. When a noun is limited oy another noun, 
as well as by an adjective, the adjective usually precedes both ; tSyUlla 
offiau pr<Bcepta. Cic. Tuum er^ dignitatem meam studium. Id. 

Demonstratives, and the adjectives primus, wmUus, &jc, (see § 205, 
Rem. 17), usually precede their nouns ; as, Ea res. Ces. His ipsis ver- 
his. Cic. Media nox. Css. Retlqua JEgyptus. Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with which they 
are cofinected ; as, Vir clarisslmus. Cic. Vis tempestdtis. Ctes. 

9. When nouns are put in apposition, the one which explains or defines 
the other is generally put last ; as, Marcus TuUius consul. Sail. Opes 
irritamenta maldrum. Ovid. 

In the arrangement of names of persons, the prtEnDmen stands first, 
next the nmnen, third the cognomen, and last the agndmen ; as, Ptddius 
Carnelius Scipio Ajricdnus. The prsnomen is usually denoted by a 
letter. 

10. Oblique cases precede the words upon which they de- 
pend, but they follow prepositions ; as, 

PopQli Romdni laus est. Cic. Laudis azUdi, pecunics UberdUs, Sail. 
Cunctis esto bemgnus, nulli blandus, paucis familidris, omnibus 4Bquus» 
Sen. Manumentum mre perennius, Hor. Hanc tibi dono do, Ter.— ^<l 
meridiem spectans, Cic. Extra ^ftariciUum. Id. 

Genitives depending upon neuter adjectives are commonly placed last; 
as, IncertafortHnoi. Liv. JVec tibi plus cordis, sed minus oris inest. Ovid. 

When a noun which is governed by a preposition, is modified by othpr 
words which precede it, the preposiUon usually stands before the words by 
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wliioh the noim is modified ; as, AvrimA luce ad sextant horam. Lit. M 
fnvdtum dol4remfiiit luetuCtum. Cic. Ad anlmi mei UuiHam. Id. 

Sometimes, however, the preposition comes between its noun and an 
acljectiTe, or a genitive by which the noun is modified ; as, JVWM m re. 
Cie. JusUs de causis. Icf. Suos inter aqvMes. Id. 

Per, in adjurations, is often separated by other words } as, Per ego U deoe 
mv. Ter, 

Tenus and vereiis follow their cases, and sometimes other prepositionsy 
especially when joined with qui or hie. 

11. Infinitives precede the verbs on which they depend ; as, 

Jugurtha, tAi eos Afiied deoessisse ratus est, nequenrapter loci naturam 
Cirlam armis ezpugrn&re possit, mania HrcumdaL Sail. Servire magia 
quiim imperare parati estis. Id. 

12. A word which has the same relation to several words, either pre- 
cedes or follows them all ; as, Vir gravis et sapiens. Cic. Clarus et honO' 
rdtus vir. Id. 

13. Relatives are commonly placed after their antecedents, 
and as near to them as possible ; as, 

Qiet #tm, ex eo, quem ad te misif cognosces. Sail. LitSras ad te nUsifper 
quas gratias tibi egi. Cic. 

14. Quisfue is generallv placed after se, suus, qtd, ordinals and superla- 
tives ; as, Suos quisque debet tuSri. Cic. Satis super que est sibi sudrum 
cuique rerum cura. Id. SeverUas animadversidnis inflmo cuique gratiS' 
Ama. Id. Quisque very rarely begins a proposition. 

15. An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word which it 
oualifies^ but if the same word is modified by me oblique case of a noun, 
the latter commonly follows the adverb ; as, Mal^ parta maid diUUmntur. 
Cic. J^U tam aspirum neque tam dfffidiU esse, quod non cupidissimd 

factUri essent. Sail. Imperium facild Us arttbus retinStur, quihus initio 

partum est. Id. Sed mazlmd adoleseentium familiaritdtes appetsbat. Id. 
JX'on tam in heUis et in prcdiis, qn^m in vromissis etjide firmiorem. Cic. 

In some phrases, custom has establisned a certain order, which must be 
observed an(l imitated ; as, JVe quid respubllca detrimenti capiat. Cic. 

16. Exceptions to the foregoing principles are very numerous. These 
may arise from a resrard to the narmonv of the sentence, from poetic 
license, or from the following rule, which sometimes modifies nearly all 
the preceding : — 

The emphatic word is placed before the word or words con- 
nected with it which are not emphatic. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter verse, with a dactyl 
and spondee; as. Esse viditur; nor, in general, with a monosyllable. 

18. Hiatus should be avoided ; that is, a word beginning with a vowel 
should not follow a word ending with a vowel. 

19. A concurrence of Ion? words or long measures,— of short words or 
short measures,— of words oeginning alike or ending alike, — shoiUd be 
avoided. 

22 
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II. OF CLAUSES. 

y 2o0« A compound Bontence, in which the leading^ danoe iM 
divided by the insertion of one or more subordinate clauses, is called a 
period. 

1. In a regular period, the leading verb is placed at the end, 
and the subordinate clauses between the parts of the leading 
clause ; as, 

Pausanias, ckm semimdmig de templo ddtm ^^seL confestim anlmam 
efflavit ; Pausanias, when he had been carried out of the temple but just 
alive, immediately expired. Nep. Ego, si ah imprdbis et periuis dmbua 
rempybUcam teniri mderem^ sicut et meis tempoHbus sdmuSf et ntmmdli$ 
aliis aeddisse accepHmus^ non mod6 pnemiis, mut apud me minimum valetUj 
sed ne pericQlis quidem compulsus ullis, quiius tamen maveiUuretimmf^r' 
HsAmi virif ad edrum causam me adjung^rem. Cic. 

2. If the verbs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same sub- 
ject, or the same word depending on them, they are commonly formed 
mto a period; as, Antigdnus, mtum adoersiis SeUucum Lysimackumque 
dimicdretf in prcslio occisus est. Sfep. 

So, also, when the word which depends on the verb of the leading 
clause iSjthe subject of the dependent clause ; as, Manlio, fuum dictator 
fuissetj Marcus Pomponius tribanus plebis diem dixit. Cic. 

3. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
verb by dependent words or clauses, they are often placed together at the 
beginning or end of the sentence ; as, LatsB (sunt) deinde leges, non solitm 
qtue regni stispiciSne eonsidem absolvirentf sed qiuB adeo in eontrarium 
verUrentf ut populdrem etiamjacirent. Liv. 

The position of the leading verb is also often otherwise varied, from 
regard to emphasis, to avoid monotony, or to prevent its meeting with the 
verb of the last dependent clause. 

4. When one clause is interrupted by the introduction of another, the 
latter should be finished before the first is resumed. 

5. Clauses expressing a cause, a condition, a time, or a comparison, usu- 
ally precede the clauses to which they relate. 

6. A short clause usually stands before, rather than after a long one. 



ANALYSIS. 

^ 281. The analysis of a proposition, or of a compound 
sentence, consists in dividing it into the several parts of which 
it is composed, and pointing out their mutual relations. 

In analyzing a proposition, it is first to be divided into its logical subjed 
and predicate. See § § 200, 201 , 902. 

If the logical subject consists of more than one word, its grammatical 
subject should be pointed out, and distinguished as simple or compound. 

When the grammatical subject is determined, the words which modify 
or limit it should next be specified, and then the words which modift- 
tliem and so on, until the logical subject is exhausted. See § 201, III. 
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In analyzing the logical predicate, the grammatical predicate ahonld 
first be mentioned, then the words which modify or limit it, and their 
modifiers, until the logical predicate is exhausted. See § 202. 

In analyzing a pro^ositioHf the rules for the agreement and dependence 
of words shoiud be given, and likewise their various inflections. 

The analysis of a compound sentence requires, first, its resolution into its 
several component propositions ; and, secondly, their analysis in the man- 
ner before mentioned. See § 203. 

In resolving a sentence into its component clauses, the participial con' 
Btructions equivalent to clauses should be mentioned, and ellipses supplied. 
See & 203, 5. 

When the compound sentence is resolved, the connection of the clauses 
should be pointed out, and their dependence or independence. See 
§ 203, 2. In either case, the connective words, if any, should be 
mentioned, and the connection, if any exists, with the preceding sentence. 
See § 203, 4. When clauses are dependent, the relation in which they 
stana should be explained, the character of the connectives stated, and the 
rules for the moods of the verbs given. See ^ § 262—266 and 272, 273. 

The following are examples of the analysis of simple and compound 
sentences :— 

1. Sisvitis ventis agitdtur ingens pinus, The great pine is 
more violently shaken by the winds. Hor. 

Inserts pinus is the logical subject ; sceviiis vaUis agitdtur is the logical 
predicate. 

The grammatical subject is pintis : this is modified by ingens,'' 

The grammatical predicate is agitdtur : this is modified by SiBmhs^ and 
ventis.' 

Pinus is a common noun,<' of the second and fourth dedenaiony' femi* 
nine gender/ and nominative case.' 

Ingens is an adjective, of the third declension, and of one termination,^ 
in the nominative case, feminine gender, a^eein^ with pinusA 

Agitdtur is an active * fi-equentative * verb, of the first conj. from agUo^ 
deri^d from ago [Name its principal parts], formed from the 1st root, 
^Give the formations of that root.] It is in the passive voice, indicative 




Ventis is a common noun, of the second declension,* masculine gen« 
der,*" in the plural number, ahlative case.' 

2. 3EthriddteSy dudrum et viginti gentium rex, tottdem /in- 
guis jura dixit ; Mithridates, king of twenty-two nations, pro- 
nounced judicial decisions in as many languages. Plin. 

The logical subiect is Mithridates dudrum et viginti gentium rex. 

The logical preaicate is totldem Unguis jura dixit. 

The grammatical subject is MithrHdtes : this is modified by rezJ Rex 
la limited by gentiumf which is itself limited by dudrum and viginti,* 
Et coni^ects dudrum and viginti.^ 

• &201, ni.3. /&29,2. '$187, ILL f$38. •$20LIIL3 
*i202, IlLS. f}201,IV.3. »$209. ••&46. &,iUu,l 
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The frunmatical oredioate is dixUf which is limited by jicr»* and 2iti»- 
guu* and the Utter by totUUm, 

MiUtriddUt is a proper nouiii* of the third dedension,* m&floaline gen- 
der/ and nominatiTe ease. 

Rex if a eommon noun, 3d dec.,' maae. gen.,' in apposition with MUhri' 
dates/ 

OetUkum if a com. noon., 3d dec./ fern, gen./ in the genitive plnral/ 
limiting rez.^ 

DuOrMim if a numeral adj., of the cardinal' kind, in the genitire case, 
fem. ^n., agreeing with gentium.'^ 

lit If a copulative conjunction.* 

VipnUi if a cardinal numeral adjective indeclinable,' limiting gentium.^ 

DvtU if an active verb,* of the third conjugation,' from dieo [Give the 
principal parts],' formed from the second root [Give the formations of that 
root], in the act voice., ind. mood, perf. indefinite tense,*' fing. num., 3d 
pen., agreeing with Mitkriddtes,' 

Jura, a com. noun, 3d dec.,' neut. gen.,* plur. num., ace. case, the ob- 
ject of dixU.^ 

UngviMy a eom. noun, 1ft dee., fem. gen.,* plural num., ablative cafe.' 

Totldem, an adj., indeclinable," in the j^ural number, limiting Ungvit 

3. Romana pubes, stdato tandem pavore, postquam ex tarn 
iurhtdo die serena it tranquiUa htx rediit, ubi viuuam sedem 
regiam vidit, etsi satis crec&bat patfibuSf qui proximi stet^rant, 
subRmem raptum proceUd ; tamen, velut orbitatis metu iota, 
moBstum aliquamdiu Bilentium obtinliit. Liv. 

The preceding compound eentence constitntef a period,' and it may be 
refolved into the following elaufcf : — 

^ 1. Romana pubes tamen^ velut orbitatis metu icta, nuBsium al ifuam iiM 
nlenHum obtinuUf <-which is the leading claufe.** 

2. seddto tandem pavdre, 

3. postqiiam ex tarn turbido du ferena et tranquilla lux rediit^ 

4. vbi viditf 

5. vaeuam (esse) fedem reffiam, 

6. etsi satis credibat patriSus, 

7. qui iirozimt stetiraTUf 

8. suUimem raptum proeeUd. 

In the preceding clauses, the predicates are printed in Italics. 

The grammatical subject of the leading claufe if pubes, which is limited 
by Romana and icta, icta is modified by velut and metu, which last is limit- 
ed by arlntdtis. The grammatical predicate of that clause is obtinuit * this 
if limited by aliqyamtUu and sUentiumf which is itself limited by meutUTm. 

Pubes, t collective noun,** 3d dec.,** fem. gen.,^* sing, num., nom. case. 

Romana, R patrial** adj., of the 1st and 2d dec./^ fem. gen., nng. num^ 
Aom. case, agreeing with pubes." 

Tamen, an adversative conjunction,^^ relating to etsi in the 6th clause, 
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and denolinif that the predicate of this clause is tniey notwithBtanding the 
c(^nces8ion made in that clause. 

ydtU, an adverb, modifying icta.'' 

Ida. a perf. part, pass., from the active verb ico, 3d conj.^ [Principal part* 
in both voices], fem. gen., sing, num., nom. case, agjeeing with pubes.* 

MetUf an abstract noun.*' 4th dec.,' masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case./ 

Orbitdtis, an abstract* noun, derived from arbua, 3d dec.,' fem. gen.,^ 
ong. num., gen. case, limiting metu,* 

Obtinuk, an active verb of. the 2d conj.,^ from ohtineo. com}>ounded of 
prep, ob and teneo < fOive the princii>al parts, and the formations of the 
second root],** in the active voice, ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, sing. 
Bom., 3d person, agreeing with pubes* 

MiquamdiUf an adverb, compounded of aXlqma and <2tu,* and limitiDg 
ohtinvit.^ 

Silentiumy a com. noun, 2d dec, neut. gen.,' sing, num., ace. case, the 
object ofobtmuit.'^ 

Mcsstum, an adj., 1st and 2d dec, neut. gen., sing nui^., ace. case, 
agreeing with silentium.' 

The 2d is a participial clause, equivalent to quum pavor tandem seddtus 
essetJ 

Pavdrey an abstract' verbal * noun, from paveo, 3d dec.,' masc gen.," 
sing, num., abl. case,* absolute with seddto.' 

SeddtOy a perf. part, pass., from the act. verb sedo, of the 1st conj.,' 
JPrincipaJ parts in both voices], masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case,* agree- 
ing with pavdre.^^ 

Tandem f an adverb of time, modifying seddto.^^ 

Postqnamj an adverb of time, compounded of post and quamy modifying 
obtimtU and redHt^ and serving to connect the first and third clauses.'" 

l^he grammatical subject of the 3d clause is Ivx, which is limited by 
sercna and tranquilla. The grammatical predicate is rediit, which is modi- 
fied by postquam and die. Die is modifiea by turbldOf which is itself modi- 
fied by torn. 

LuXj a com. noun, 3d dec.,''*' fem. gen.,** sing, num., nom. case. 

Ser€iMj an adj., 1st and 2d dec, fem. gen., sing, num., nom. case, agree- 
ing with luz.* 

Etf a copulative conjunction, connecting serina and tranqyiUa/f 

TVan^tZ/a, like serevui. 

Rediit, a neuter verb, from redeo, compounded of insep. prep, red " and 
CO ^* [Prin. parts], ind. mood., peif. inaef. tense, sing, num., 3d person, 
agreeing wim luzM 

Di6f a com. noun, 5th dec,** masc gen., sing, num., abl. case afler 
prep. ezM 

Turbldoy an adj. agreeing with die. Tain, an adverb, modifying Uif' 
lAdo>^ 

Ubi, an adverb of time, and, like postquam, a connective, and a double 
modifier. It connects the fourth clause to the first, and limits the 
predicates vidit and obtimdt." 

• ^277. < &211. r^229. *$105. *a$182. 
»Jl58. »}149. •J205. «»J205. « 5209. 
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The rabject of the 4th clauie is the same as that of the first, with whicb 
it is connected ; it is therefore omitted.* • 

The grammatical predicate of the 4th clause is tidU : this is limited by 
its object, which is the 5th clause.* 

Viditf an act. verb, 2d conj. [Principal parts and formation], act Toice, 
ind. mood, perf. indef. tense, smg. num., 3d pers., agreeing with puhes 
understood.' 

The 5th clause has no connective. Its grammatical subject is sedeniy 
which u limited by regiam. Its grammatical predicate is {esse) vacuam, 
the former being understood.' 

Sedenif a com. noun, 3d. dec., fem. cen., sing, num., ace. case.' 

Regiam^ a possessive adj., derived m>m rex, agreeing with sedaiL, 

Vacuamf an adj., agreeing with sedem. 

The 6th clause is connected to the leading clanse by the ccmcessive / 
conjunction et«t, to which the adversative ' tamen corresponds in the first 
clause. 

its subject is the same as that of the leading clause. 

Its grammatical predicate is ered£batf which is limited by satis and 
patribwi. 

Credebaty a neut. verb,^ 3d conj. [Principal parts, and formations of Ist 
root], act. voice, ind. mood, imperf. tense, sing, num., 3d pers., agreeing 
with pubes understood. 

Satis f an adverb of degree* modiQring credebat.* 

PatHbuSf a com. noun, 3d dec./ maso. ffen.,** j^Iur. num., dat. case, 
depending upon credibat* and modified by me relative clause following.' 

The 7th clause, which is connected by qyi^ to the preceding one, is in- 
troduced to show the situation of those senators at the time of the removal 
of Romulus. 

Qui is its grammatical subject, and is a relative pronoun,' masc. gen., 




plur., agreeing with aui.* 

ProiAmi, an adj. ot the superlative degree' [Compare it], 1st and 2d dec., 
masc. gen., plur. num., nom. case, agreeing with qyif and also modifying 
stetirant.* 

The 8th clause has no connective. It depends on the verb aredebai 
Its subject is eum, i. e. RomMum understood. Its grammatical predicate 
is raplum {esse) which is modified by sublimem iLadproceUd. 

Ravtum (ewe), an act verb, 3d conj.* [Principal parts in both voices, 
and formations of 3d root in the passive], pass, voice, infin. mood, perf. 
tense with the meanins^ of plup., depending pn credebat,* 

Sublimem, an adj. oT 3d dec. and two terminations.' masc. gen., sing, 
num., ace. case, agreeing with RomiUum understood,' and also modifying • 
raptum esse.^ 

Procelld, a com. noun, 1st dec.,* fem. gen.^ sing, num., abl. case.** 

•6209, Rem. S,(l.) »&198,4. w^iZS. •'$206. •427t. 
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PROSODY. 

^282. Prosody treats of the quantity of syDables, 
and the laws of versification. 

QUANTITY. 

1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

2. A syllable is either long^ short, or common. 

A long syllable requires double the time occupied in pro- 
nouncing a short one ; as, dmdri. 

A common syllable is one which, in poetry » may be made 
either long or short ; as the middle syllable of tenebra, 

S. The quantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental ; 
— natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel ; acci- 
dental, when it depends on its position. 

Thus the in risisto is short by nature ; while in resttH it is long by 
accident, being fbUowed by two consonantsr 

4. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain es- 
tablished rules, or, in cases not included in t|^e rules, by the 
authority of the poets. 

5. The rules of quantity are either general or special. The 
former apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the latter to 
particular syllables. 

GENERAL RULES. 

^ 283. L A vowel before another vowel, or a diph- 
thong, is short ; as, mmsy patruB. Thus, 

Consdla mens recti fam» mendadia ridet. (hid. 
Ipse etiam sxtmiis laudis succensus am6re. Virg. 

So also when A comes between the vowels, since A is ac- 
counted only a breathing ; as, nihil. See § 2. Thus, 
De rithSdo nikUf in rAhllum nil posse reterti. Pers, 

Exc. 1. JFio has the t long, when not followed by er; as 
fiunt,ftibam. Thus, ^ 

Omnia jam /^enf,/^^ qnsB posse negabam. Ovid, 

It is sometimes found long even before er; as, fiiret (Ter.), JUri 
(Plant) 
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Ezc. 2. E is long before i in the termination of the geni- 
tive and dative of the fifth declension; as, faciei. Thus, 
Non radii lolis, neque lucYda tela dUi. Lmct, 
Bat it if short in spit, and both long and short in ret and/ie». 

Ezc. 3. il is long in the penult of old genitives in di of 
the first declension ; as, auldi, pietdt. 

So also are c and e in proper names in afus or etus; as, Cdius, Pom- 
petui. Thus, 

iEthereum sensom, atqne aurA% simplleis ignem. Virg. 
Accipe, Pompet, deductum carmen ab illo. Ovid, 

Ezc. 4. /is common in genitives in ius ; as, uvUus^ ilRus, 
Thus, 

niiiis et nitf do stillent unguenta capillo. TibuU, 
JUius puro destillent tem^ra nardo. Id, 

Bat in cilius it is always long. 

Exc. 5. The first vowel of eheu is long ; that of Diana, lo^ 
and ohe, is common. 

Exc. 6. In many Chreek words, a vowel is long, though im- 
mediately followed by another ; as, 

deVf AchAiay AchdOiis^ dia, losy LderteSf and words compounded with 
laos. See § 293, 3. So Greek verbs haying long eoT'o(fj or cu.) 

(1.) Words which, in Greek, are written with ei before a vowel, and in 
Latin with e or t, have the « or t long ; as, JEneaSy Alexandria, Cassiopeaf 
CliOj DariuSf elegia, Galatea^ Medea, Mausoleum^ Pendopea, Thalia. 

Hence, most i^jectives in eus, formed from Greek proper names, have 
the e long ; as, CythereiLS, PelopEus, 

Ezc. Acadenda, chorea, Maiea, platea, and some patronymics and 
patrials in eU, have the penult common ; as, J^Tereis. 

(2.) Greek genitives in eos, and accusatives in ea, from nominatives in 
eus, generally shorten the e ; as, Orphios, Orphia ; — ^but the e is some- 
times lengthened by the Ionic dialect ; as, Cepheos, Hionia, 

(3.) Greek words in ais, ois, aius, eius, oius, aon, and ton, generally 
lengthen the first vowel; as, J^Tdis, Minois, Grdlus, JSTereivs, MvnOlus. 
Machdon, Ixion, But TkAdis, Simdis, PhAon, DeucaUon, PyginaHon, and 
many others, shorten the former vowel. 

Note 1. Greek words in aon and ion, with o short in the ^nitive, 
have the penult long ; but with o lon^ in the genitive, they have it short , 
as, Amythdon, -abnis ; Deucalion, -draa. 

Note 2. Greek proper names in eus (gen. eos), as Orpheus, always 
have the eu a diphthong in the original, and, with very few exceptions, in 
the Latin poets. 

II. A diphthong is long; as, awrum^ fcBntts, EuHcm, 
Thus, 

J%esiiuro8 ignotumjirgenti pondus et aOri, Virg, 
Infemlque lacus, JEcB&qus insflla Circs. Id. 
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Exc. 1. Pr€B, in composition, is short befiure a vowel ; as, 

pr^ustus, prd^acutus. Thus, 

Nee tot4 tamen ille prior priteunte carlnA. Virg. 

In Statius, and Sidonins Apollinaris, it is found lon^. 

£xc. 2. A diphthonjg, at the end of a word, when the next wofd hef^ns 
with a Towel, is sometimes made short; as, 

In3iU& lonio in magno, quas dira Celsno. Virg, 

RxMARx. Uf followed by another vowel, is, in prosody, not considered 
as a diphthong ; as, quiUiOj quiroTj ttqubr, UnguH^ sanguis, 

III. A syllable formed by contraction is long; as, 

mJtHMM for aliius ; eOgo for eodgo; nil for mkU ; junior for jiMnior. Thus, 
Titj^re eOge pecus, tu post carecta latfibas. Virg, 

IV. A vowel naturally short, before two consonants^ a 
double consonant, or the letter/, is long by position; as, 
armOf beltum^ dxisy gdza^ major. Thus, 

Pdseire op&rtet oves ded/futvm dic^re edrmen, Virg, 

J(ie myrtils vhutt corjf-los ; tae laurea Phoebi. Id. 

At nobis, Pdx alma, veni, spicamque teneto. TihuM, 

Kara juvant : primis nc major gratia pomis. Mart, /213 

Exc. 1. The compounds ofjugum have i short before J ; as, 
hyugtis, quadrijm^s. Thus, 

Interea HjiigU infert se Luc&gus albis. Virg, 

Remark. The vowel is long by position when either one mr 
both of the consonants is in the same word with it ; but when 
both stand at the beginning of the following word, Uie vowel is 
either long or short ; as, 

Tolle moras; semper nocuit differre par&tis. Lnean, 
Ferte citi ferrum; date td&; soandlte moros. Virg, 
Ne tamen igndret, qxuB sit seniaUid scripto. Ovid, 
A short vowel at the end of a word, before a double consonant or j, if 
net lengthened. 

Exc. 2. A vowel naturally short, before a mute followed by 

a liquid, is common ; as, agris, pharetra, volucris, popRtes^ 

cochlear. Thus, 

£t primd simllis vol^ieri, moz vera volUcris. Ovid. 
Natom ante ora pdtriSfpdtrem qui obtruncat ad aras. Id. 
Nox tenibras profert, PncBbos fugat inde tenibras. Id, 

RxM. 1. If the vowel is naturally long, it continues so; as, jaZfl^rif^ 
mmbvldervm, 

Rkm. 2. A mute and liquid render the oreceding short vowel common 
cmly when they are such as may begin a Latin word, or a word derived 
from the Greek. In compound words, of which the former part ends with 
a mute, and the latter begms with a liquid, a short vowel before the mute 
is made long by position ; as, dUuo, dbruOf siiblivo, quamobrem, 

RxM. 3. A mute and liquid at the beginning of a word seldom lengthen 
Che short vowel of the preceding word. 
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Rem. 4. In Latiii words, a short vowel is rendered common only be- 
fore a mute with I or r; but, in words of Greek origin, also before a miita 
with m or n; as in AtlaSf Teemessa^ Proctu^ Cycnus. 



SPECIAL RULES. 

FIRST AND BIIDDLE SYLLABLES. 
I. DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

^ 284. Derivative words retain the quantity of their 
primitives ; as, 

diAmalf diamdhu, firom dnima; gimihundus^ from ghnire; fitmlUiaf 
ftomftmilus; mdtemuSf firom mdter ; prUpinqwuSf fiom /irdpe. 

Rem. 1. Derivatives from increasing nouns of the second 
and third declension agree in quantity with the increment of 
their primitives ; as, 

funibriSf &om Jungris; vtr^neui, firom tirgifds; sal/Ober, from udiitts. 

Rem. 2. In verbs, the derived tenses agree in quantity 

with the special root from which they are formed ; as, 

nUhoibaMf mih)ebo, mdveam, mUvtrem, mdvey m&oerey mdvenSj mdvenduSf 
from mih)y the root of the present, with 6 short ; — mdviramy nUfvirim, 
mdvtsfem, mOviro^ mOmste^ mam. mOVf the root of the perfect, with d long; 
mmnnis and mdtus, from mot^ the root of the supine, with also long. 

SdliUum and vdliUum have the first syllable short, as if from sdluo, vOlut, 
So girudf giratumf as if firom gino; and p6tuij from ]^6tis sum {possum). 

Mr&trum, simulderumf have meir penult long, as derived from the supines 
ardtum and sim!^dtum ; monlmentum and inUium have their antepenult 
short, as derived from the supines morMum and inUum. 

Exc. 1. Perfects and supines of two syllables have the 
first syllable long, even when that of the present is short ; 
as, 

vinij vldiy fici^ from vintOy video^ ficio ; cdsiim, mOtumf visum, from cddo, 
mdveOy video. Bat, 

(1.) These seven perfects have the first syllable short : — Mbi, 

dediyfidi (from Jindo), scidi, steti, stitty tulL So perculi. 

The first syllable is also short before a vowel (f 283) ; as, rUL 

(2.) These ten supines have the first syllable short : — cttum 
(from cieo)^ datum, ttum, Utum, qmtum, ratum, rutunij sdtum, 
tUtum, and stdtum. 

So also the obsolete y^um, firom yik>, whence coiaea Jtunrtu, 

Exc. 2. Reduplicated polysyllabic perfects have the first two 
syllables short ; as, 

eiclniy teHgiy dldicij from cano, tango, disco, But the second syllable is 
sometimes made long by position ; as, mdmOrdi, titendi 
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OMdi (from aado) and p^di ako have the seoond lyllable hmg, 

Ezc. 3. The o in pdsvi and pdAtumf is short, though long in pOno. 

£xc. 4. The c in dd, imperative of do, is long, though short in the 
other parts of the verb. 

Ezc. 5. Desiderative verbs in urio have the u short, though, in the 
third special root firom which thej are formed, it is long ; as, eanatilkrio 
6rom eandtHf the third root of eano. So parfBario, eattriOf nupt^brio. 

£zc. 6. Frequentative verbs, formed firom the third special root of the 
first conjugation, have the t short; as, damUOf voUto, See § 187, II. 1. 

Exc. 7. Many other deriFatives deviate from the quantity 
of their primitives. 

1. Some have a long vowel from a short one in the primitive. 

Such are, 

I>6ni,yromd6cem. Lex n6gis),^09fi iSgo. Semen, ^tmh sSro. 

Fomes and > fio^ M6hlu», from mdveo. , StIpendium,^oifi stips 

Fomentum, ) ibveo. Reg&la, > from (stlpis). 

Homanus.yiW hdmo. Rex (resps), ) rSgo. T6gtQa,yrom tigo. 

Laterna,^am l&teo. Secius, Jrom sScus. 

MftcSro, j^om m&ceo. Sedes, jrom s^deo. 

2. Some have a short vowel firom a long one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

VXctoiffrom dice. Mdlestus,yro9fi mfiles. S&gax,^09fi sagio. 

Dlsertus,^om dlss^ro. Nftto, ^rom natu. Sdpor, j^om sopio. 

Dux (ddcis) ffrom doco. Ndto, firom ndtu. V&dum, ^rom vado. 

Fides, /rom f Ido. Qua8iIlus,^om qualus. Voco, from vox (vOcis.) 

Fragor, ) from 
Fragilis, 5 irango. 

Some other words mig[ht, perhaps, with propriety be added to these lists ; 
but, in regard to the derivation oi most or them, grammarians are not en- 
tirelj agreedt 

Rkmark. Some of these irregulariUes have, perhaps, arisen firom the 
influence of syncope and crasis. Thus mOlAlis may have been m&iAWis; 
mOtum, mdvUumf inc. 

Sometimes the vowel in the derived word becomes short by dropping 
one of the consonants which, in the primitive, made it long bj position ; 
as, disertusy firom dissiro. So, when the vowel of the primitive is short 
before another vowel, it is sometimes made long by the msertion of a con- 
sonant ; as, klbemitSf from hiema. 

The first syllable in liquldus is supposed to be common, as coming from 
^quor or Uqueo ; as, 

Crassaque oonveniunt Hquidis, et liqtOda crassis. L/uer, 



n. COMPOUND WORDS. 

<§> 285, Compound words retain the quantity of the 
words which compose them ; as, 

aeflrOf of de and firo ; dddrOf of dd and Oro. So dbdrioTf dmOvSo, or- 
dtmio, cdmido, enUor, prodiuo, siibifmo. 
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The change of a fowel or diphdiong in forming^ the com- 
pound, does not alter its quantity ; as, 

tmneiio^ firomcdio; cgm/t^da^ from ouio; efigo^ fitim Hgo; redadot frmn 
dmudo; imifmtSf from ttquut, 

Ezo. 1. A long lyllable in the simple word becomes short in the follow- 
ing componnds : — agnitus and cognltus, from nOtus; d^iro and pejiro, from 
juro; MdUf from idc die; nihuum and nihil, from hllum; semisipUus, 
from sOpio ; eausidUus, and other compounds ending in dicus, from duo, 

Eic. 2. ImbeciUMSj from bdciUum^ has the second syllable long. The 
participle ambUuM has the penult long from Uimi, but tne nouns amtatus 
and amHHo follow the rule. 

Eic. 3. /nstfifta, pronHbaf and suMtbaf frtim nUbo, have u short; but in 
eonnic^tity it is common. 

Ezc. 4. O final, in the compounds of do and «to, is common, though 
long in the simple verbs. 

NoTB. It may be obsenredi that prepositions of one syllable, which end 
in a Yowel, are long (|§ 294, 296, and 297) ; those which end in a single 
consonant are short (| | 299 and 301). 

£xo . 5. Pro, in the folio wi ng compounds, is short : — prdceUa, prdcul, prih 
fdnus, prdfirij prdfecto, prdfestus, prdjiciseor, prdJUeor, prdfugio, jtrdjupis^ 
pr6fundOy prdfundus, prdnipos, prdneptis, prdpiro, and prdtenms. ft is 
common in procUro, profunda, propdgo, propeUo, propino, and propuUo, 

Rkm. 1. The Greek preposition pro (before) is short; as, pr6ph€ta. 
In prOUigus it is long. 

Rem. 2. The inseparable prepositions di and se are long; as, 

didneo, updro. But di is short in disertus. 

Rem. 3. The inseparable preposition re or red is short ; as, 

rgmitto, riflro, riddmo. But in the impersonal verb refert, re is long, 
as coming from res. 

Rem. 4. Except in prepositions, a, ending the former part 

of a compound word, is long ; e, t, o, u, and y, are short ; as, 

radio, qudpropter, trddo (trans do) ; rUfas, vaUdico, kujuscimbdi ; bleeps^ 
omrApOtens, signlfico ; hddie, quanddquidem, phildsdphus, diUenti, locikples, 
Trqj^glna; PaipdOrus, Eurppjlus, Tkraspbudus, iridens* 

£xc. 1. A« In qudsi, eddem, when not an ablatire, and in some Greek 
compounds, a is short ; as, caidpuUa, hexdmUer. 

Exc. 2. Em The e is long in crBdo, nemo, neqtiam, nequando, ntqud- 
quam, niquidquam, n€quis, nequitia ; m€met, micum,, Ucum, s€cum, s€se, 
vicors, visdnus, veneficus, and videlicet, (see § 295 ;) — also in words com- 
pounded with se for sex or semi; as, sed^cim, semestris, semodius; but in 
selibra it is found short in Martial. 

Note. The e in videlicet, as in vide, is sometimes made short. See 
§ 295, Exc. 3. 

E is common in some verbs compounded wiihfaeio; as, Uquefado, patO' 
fado, rarefacio, tabefacio, tepefacio. 

Exc. 3. I. (1.) The i is long in tliose compounds in which the fint 
part is declined, (§ 296 ;) as, quidam, quivis, qulUbet, quantivis, quantl* 
eunque, tantldem, unicuique, eidem, reipMUce, qtMtieunqut, utnque. 

(2.) / is also long in those compounds which may be separated withoit 
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•Hering Ihe Mme, (§296;) w, Uukmugitttt, Imartfkeia, JffMw, agri- 
euUnra, 

(3.) If ending the fonner part of a compound word, if fometimefl made 
lonff by contraction ; as, tibicen for Hbiieen. from dbia and cano. See 
§ ^, III. 

(4.) / if long in HgtB, quadriga, iHcet, si^tUet, 

(5.^ In idem, when mascoline, t ia lon^; bat when neuter, it if short. 
The i of ubique and utrobigtief the second m ibidem^ and the first in niml- 
rtfm, are long. In ubicumque, ubinam and vhivisy as in ubi, i is common. 

(6.) Compounds of dies haye the final t of the former part long ; as, 
b%auumf tnduum, mendieSf quotldief quot^didntiSf pridie, postridie. 

Note. In Greek words, i, endinsr the former part of a compound, is 
short, unless it comes fi'om the diphthong si, or is made long or common 
by position ; as, CalHm&chus, 

£xc. 4. O. (1.) In compounds, the final o of eantrOj intrOf retro^ and 
guando (except quanddquldem.) is lon^ ; as, eontrOversia^ intrOdlUOy retrO' 
cedoy quandoque, O is long also in ahOquin, eeterCqum, tUrOque, utrObique, 

(2.) is lon^ in the compounds of qim> and eo; as, quOmddOy qudcunque, 
quOminvs, quOcirca, quOvis^ quOque ; eddem^ eOne ; but in the conjunction 
qudque, it is short. 

(3.) Greek words which are written with an onUga have the o long; 
as, ge&metra, MinOtawnu^ lagOpus, 

£xc. 5. U* The u is long in Jupiter and judieo. The final u in the 
former part of usucapio and us&verdo is regularly long. See § 298. 



III. INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 

^ 286* 1. A noun is said to increctse, when, in any of its 
cases, it has more syllables than m the nominative singular ; as, 
pox, pacts ; sermo, sermonis. 

The number of increments in any case of a noun is equal to 
that of its additional syllables. 

2. Nouns in genera] have but one increment in the singular. 

But iter, supelleXf compounds of ct^nit ending in pf , and sometimef 

jecurf have two ; as, 

\ 9 \ 9 

iter, i-tin-i-ris ; anceps, an-ctp-i-tis ; 

supeUeZy sw-pd-Ue-d-Us ; jecur, je-cm-d-ris. 

The double increase of iter, Sui., in the singular number arises from their 
coming from obsolete nonunatives, containing a syllable more than those 
now in use ; as, %€Itut, &c. 

3. The dative and ablative plural of the third declension 

have one increment more than the genitive singular ; as, 

rex, Gen. re-gis, D. and Ab. reg-l-bus. 

sermo, ser-mO-nis, ser-mon-i-bus, 

iter, i'tin-i-ris, it-i-ner-i-bus. 

4. The last syllable of a word is never considered as the in- 

23 
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crement If a word has but one increment^ it is the penult ; 
if two, the antepenult is called the first, and the penult the 
second ; and if three, the syllable before the antepenult is called 
the first, the antepenult the second, and the penult the third 
increment. 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment 
in all the other cases is the same as in the genitive singular; as, 

9€rfti6nisy stTindnif strvtOncm^ stmidntj setmdntSf strniOtwfnf semdntbus. 
BobuSy or bidmSf from bos, bdviif is lengthened by contraction from biha^ibuM. 

NoTK. As adjectiyes and participles are declined like noons, the same 
rules of increment apply to all of tl{em; and so also to pronouns. 



INCREMENTS OF THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 

OF THE FIRST, FOURTH, AND FIFTH DECLENSIONS. 

^ 28T* 1. When nouns of the first, fourth, and fifth declensioiM 
increase in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before 
the final yowel, and its quantity is determined bj the first general rule 
with its exceptions. See § 283. 

INCREMENTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

2. The increments of the second declension are short ; 
as, 

geneTf genJlri ; satur, satUri; tenerj terUri / vir, tUri, Thus, 

O puiri ! ne tanta antmis assuesclte bella. Virg. 
Monstra sinunt : gtniros eztemis aflbre ab oris. Id. 

Exo. The increment of Iber and CeUiber is long. For that of genitives 

in ius, see § 283, £xc. 4. 

INCREMENTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

3. The increments of the third declension in a and o 
are long ; those in e, i, u, and y, are short ; as, 

animal, animdlis; audax, auddds; senno, sermdnis; ferax, ferOcis; 
opus, opiris; cder, ceUris ; miles, miUHs; supplex, suppkcis; murmur^ 
mtirmftm ; cicur, ciciiris. Thus, 

Pron&que cilm spectent animdUa cetSra terram. Omd» 
Haec tum multiplici popOlos sennOns replebat. Virg, 
Incumbent getUris lapsi sarcfre rulnas. Id, 
Qualem virgineo demessum poUlce florem. Id, 
Aspice, ventasi cecid6runt murmitris auno. Id, 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

1. Masculines in al and ar (except Car and Nar) increaoe 
short ; as, Annibal^ Annihdlis. 
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Par and its compoands, and the following — muu, mas, vas (9&dis) 
baecar, hepartjvbar, lar, nectar , and sal — alio increase short. 

2. A] in the increment of nouns in 5 with a consonant be- 
fore it, is short ; as, Arabs, Arahis, 

3. Greek nouns in a and as {ddis, ants or dtis) increase short ; 
9LB, poima, poemdtis ; lampas, lampatUs ; JUelas, Meldnis. 

4. The following in ax increase short I'^abaz, anthrax^ Atax, jStraz. 
climaz, colax, corax^ dropaXf fax, harpax, panax, phylax, smilax, ana 
styraz. 

Exceptions in Increments in O. 

1. O, in the increment of neuter nouns, is short ; as, 

marmor, marmdris ; corpus j corpdris ; eburj ebdris. But 09 (the mouth), 
mud the neuter of comparatives) like their masculine and feminine, in- 
crease long. The increment of^ador is common. 

2. O is short in the increment of Greek nouns in or (»?, 

which, in the oblique cases, have omicron ; as, . 

Jiedon, AedbTiis ; Agamemnon, AgamemnHnis. Sidon, Orion, and 
JEgtum, have the increment common. 

3. In the increment of gentile nouns in or on, is gene- 
rally short; as, 

Macido, MaeedHnis. So, SenAneM, TeiitditM, &c. 

Bat the following have o long: — EburOnes, LaeOnes, lOnes, JiTasamOnes, 
SuesaOnes (or -idna), Vettdnts, BurgundiOnes, BriUmes has the o common 

4. Greek nouns in or increase short ; as. Hector, Heetdris ,■ 
rhetor, rhet$ris ; Aginor, Agenoris, 

5. Compounds of pus (ttov;^, as tripus, pdppus, and also arbor, mmmofy 
hos, compos, impos, and Z^ms, mcrease short. 

6. O, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant before 
it^ is short ; as, 

serobSf scrdbis; inops, indpis. But it is long in the increment ot 
eercops, Cydops, and hydrops. 

7. The increment ofAlU^ox, Cappddox, and pracox, is also short. 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. Nouns in en, enis (except Hymen), lengthen their incre- 
ment ; as. Siren, Sirenis. So, Anienis, Nerienis, from Anio, &c. 

2. Hares, loeVtpleSf mansues, merces, and mties — also Jber, vet, lex, rex, 
and vervex — plebs, seps, and hedec — ^increase long. 

3. Greek nouns in es and er (except aer and (Bther) increase 
long; ii8,magnes,magnetis; crater, crateris. 

Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. Verbals in trix, and adjectives in ix, increase long; as, 
victrix, victrids ; felix,fel%cis. 
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2. The following nouns in ix also increase long: — cervix, eitdinXf 
€omiXy cotumiZf hSix, nuUrix, perdix, phamiz, radix, and spadix. So also 
vibex {vibicis), 

3. Greek nouns, whose genitive is in inis, increase long ; as, 
delphin, delphinis : Saidmis, Salaminis. 

4. The following nouns in t^ increase longi'-dis^glis^Us^vis J^U^ 
(ijidriSf and Samnis, The increment of Psophis is common. 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 

1. Genitives in utU^, uris, and utis, from nominatives in irs, 

have the penult long ; as, 

jMlacf, p^lidis; teUus, teUnris; virtus, virtiUis. But mtareuSf Ligut 
and peeus, increase short. 

8. FuTffrtix (obs.), htx, and Pollux, increase long. 

Exceptions in Increments in Y. 

1. Greek nouns whose genitive is in yms, increase long ; as, 
Phorcyn, Phorcjnis ; Trachys, Trach^nis. 

2. The increment of coccyx, bombyx, Ce§x, mormyr, and gryps, is 
long; that of Beoryx and sandyx is common. 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER. 

^ 288* A noun in the plural number is said to increase, 
when, in anj case, it has m<Hre syllables than in the ablative sin- 
gular. 

When a noun increases in the plural number, its penult is 
called the plural increment ; as, sa in musdrum, no in domino^ 
ruMf pi in rupium and rupibus. 

In plural increments, a^ e, and o, are long, % and u 
are short ; as, 

bondrum, aninUUms, rfrum, ribus, generCrum, ambobus; sermontbus^ 
Uebbus. (But vis makes vires,) Thus, 

Apjna, Umg&rum, terltur, reglna vidrum. Stat, 
Sunt lacr^miB rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. Virg. 
Atque alii, qudrum comoedia prisca virdrum est. Hor. 
Port^ibus figredioT, YenHaqne fersnObus usus. Ovid* 

IV. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

^ 289* 1. A verb is said to increase, when, in any of its 
parts, it has more syllables than in the second person singular 
of the present indicative active; as, das^ dd^tis; doces, d^ 
einnus 
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2. The number of increments in any part of a verb is equal 
to that of its additional syllables. In verbs, as in nouns, the 
last syllable is never considered the increment. If a verb has 
but one increment, it is the penult ; and this first increment, 
through all the variations of the verb, except in reduplicated 
tenses, continues equally distant from the first syllable. The re- 
maining increments are numbered successively from the first; as, 

a-mas, mo-nes, au-dis, 

» * I . 

a-mft-mu8, mo-ne-tur, au-di-tis, 

1 « 19 18, 

am-a-ba-mus, mon-e-r£-tur, au-di-e-bas, 

1S8 is§ h * ^ * 

am-a-ve-ra-mus. moii-e-bim-i>ni. au-di-e^bam-I-m. 

A verb in the active voice may have three increments ; in the paadvey 
it may have four. 

> 3. In determining the increments of deponent verbs, an 
active voice may be supposed, formed regularly from the same 
root. 

1 IS 

Thus the increments of Us-td-tur, IcU-a-ha-tuTf &«., are reckoned from 
the supposed verb UstOj Ustas. 

§ 390. In the increments of verbs, a, e, and o^ are long ; 
i and u are short ; as, 

amare, mon£reffa£?U6tef voUimus, regebdmini. Thus, 
Et carUAre pares, et respondire pardti. Virg, 
Sic equldem ducibam animo, r^^arque futOnim. Id. 
Ci^mque loqui potSrit, itmirera fadiidte salatet. Ovid, 
Sdndltur interea stu<tia in contraria vulgus. Virg. 
Nos numSros sUmuSf et fruges consumSre nati. Id. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

The first increment of do is short ; as, ddmus^ dabdmuSf 
eircuMiutre, circumddbdmus. 

Exceptions in Increments in £. 

1. E before r is short in the ^rs^ increment of all the pres- 
ent and imperfect tenses of the third conjugation, and in the 
second increment in beris and bere ; as, 

regire (infin. and imperat.), re^iris or regSre (pres. ind. pass.), regirem 
and regirer (imp. subj.) ; amabirtSf amabire; manebSridfmoncbSre. 

Note. VeUm, vdisy &c., from v6lo, have the e short, according to § 284. 

2. E is short before ram, rim, ro, and the persons formed 
from them ; as, 

amavSramf amavlrat, aniavSrimf momiSrimuSf rexSrOj audivSrilis. 

Note. In verbs which have been shortened bv syncope or otherwise, 
e before r retains its original quantity ; zB^JUram for fiiviram. 

For the short c before runt, in the perfect indicative, as, tteUrwU^ 
Systole, § 307. 
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E7u:^^iams in Increments in I. 

1. / before v, in tenses formed from the second root, is loBg ; 
as, pettvi, audtvi, qtuBsivit, audivimus, audiveram, 

2. / is long in the penult of polysyllabic supines firom verbs 
whose perfects end in ivi ; as, petitum^ quasitum, See^ 284, 
Rem. 2. So b]so recensitus, oblitus, 

3. The first increment of the fourth conjugation, except in 
imus of the perfect indicative, is long ; as, 

tmdlre, audiremf venlmuSf but in the perfect venimus. So in the 
ancient fonns in i&om, ibo^ of the fourth conjugation; as, nutribatf 
lenibunt; and also in ibiam and iboy from eo. > 

When a vowel follows, the t is short, by § 283 ; as, audiurU, audUbam. 

4. / is long in gimuSy ntiSy velimuSj velUtSy and their compounds ; as, 
possimuSf adnmuSy malimtiSf nolimuSy and nolUOf nolitey noVUdU, 

5. / in rimus and ritis, in the future perfect and perfect 

subjunctive, is common ; as, 

videritis ^Ovid), tUxeritis (ld.)yfecenmus (Catull.), eontigentis (Ovid) $ 
$gerimus (Vlrg.)> 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 

U is long in the increment of supines, and of participles 
formed from the third root of the verb ; as, 

geciUuSf goliUuSf secmnruSf solnt&rus. 

RULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
ANTEPENULTIMATE SYLLABLES OF WORDS OF CER- 
TAIN TERMINATIONS. 

I. PENULTS. 

<^ 291* 1. Words ending in acus, icus, and ieum^ shorten 

the penult ; as, 

amardeuSf JEgyptidcus, academicus, rusttcus, tritteunif maiicuM, 
Except merdcusy opacus ; amicus, apricuSf an^eiUf ficus, himhfeuBy 

mendicus, posticus , pudieusy umbilicus y tucusy picus, splcuSj Ddcus, 

2. Words ending in abrum, ubrum, acrum, ucrum, and atrum^ 
lengthen the penult ; as, 

eandddbrumy delnbrumy lavdcrumy invoUlcrum^ verdtrumf bierum. 

3. Nouns ii^ca lengthen the penult ; as, 

dodcay apothecaf lorlcay phdca, lactUca, 

Except aUcay brasslcay dlcay fuUcay marUteay pedlca, pertUca, seuOea* 
phalarlca, sublicay tunica, vomica; and also some nouns in tea., derived 
&om adjectives in icus ; nsyfabricay grammoRcay dtc. So manHciB. 

4. Patronymics in ades and ides shorten the penult ; as, 
Atlanti&deSy Priamides. 

Except those in ides which are formed from nouns in eus or €8 > as, 
Strides, from ^treus; J^coclides yfroia Nwdes; except, al80« Amphiaraldea^ 
Belides, Jimydides, Lycurgides, 
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5. Patronymics and similar words in ots, ets, and ois, lengthen 
the penult ; as, 

^chdis^ Chryseis^ MirUSig, Except Phocdis and Tkebdis. The penult of 
J^treis is common. 

6. Words in do lengthen the penult ; as, 

v&do^ cedOffonnldo^ rodoy testudo^ aUitUdo, Except scUdo, m5do, 
unidoj cddOf divUdo^ ido (to eat), spddOf trepUdo, Kudo b common. 

7. Words in idus shorten the penult ; those in udus lengthen 
it ; as, ccUlidus, perftdus ; Indus, nudus. 

Except IduSy Jidus, imftduSf nldus^ sadus. 

8. Nouns in ga and go lengthen the penult ; as, 

coUega, s&ga^ rUga, imdgo, caligo, tsrUgo, Except caUga, tdga, hof* 
pdgOf ligOf p&ga, (a region), ,^i^a, stiga, uldga, igo, " 

9. Words in h, les, and lis, lengthen the penult ; as, 

erindUj mantele, ancile; dies, miles, prifles; amUlUs, crudiUs, dtilis^ 
cuthUs. — Except verbals in ilis; iB,agiUs,amaiiiUs; — adjectives in atilis, 
as, aquatiUs, umbratUis ;^-fio also, perisciHs, dapsiUs, dactplis, grat^is, 
humllis, varilis, similis, steriUs, infUHes, sobdles, mugilis, stngilis, metrop' 
6lis, oxilis, parddUs, mile. 

10. Words in elus, ela, elum, lengthen the penult ; as, phor 
selus, querela^ prelum. Except getus, gelum, scelus. 

11. Diminutives in olus, ola, olum, uhts, ula, ulum, also words 
in ilus, and those in ulus, ula, and ulum, of more than two syl- 
lables, shorten the penult ; as, 

urcedlus, JUidla, tuguridlum, lectHUtis, ratiundHa, eardUum ; ruCUus, 
garriUuSf faMa. Exc. a^Vus, 

12. Words in ma lengthen the penult ; as, 

Jdma, poetna, rima, axidma, pluma, Exc. avilma, c6ma, lacrpma, vic- 
Unuif arglma, hdma, propdma, mima, 

13. A vowel before final men or mentum is long; as, 

levdmen, grdmen, crimen, Jlllmen,jllmentum, atrdm^ntum. 

Except tdm^Uf colitmen. Hymen, elimeatum, and certain verbal nouns 
of the second and third conjugations ; as, dociLmentum, regimen, tegimen, &c. 

14. Words ending in tint<5 or ymus shorten the penult ; as, 

animus J fini(imus,fortissimus, maximtts, thpmus. 

Except Hmus, limus, mlmus, oplmus, quadrimus, Slmu^, trlmus, patri- 
mus, matrimus, and two superlatives, imus and primus. 

Note. When an adjective ends in umus for imus, the quantity remains 
the same ; as, decHtmus, optHmus, miixUmus, for dei^mus, olc. 

15. A, e, 0, and u, before final mus and mum^ are long ; as, 

rdmus, rimus, extremus, prOmus, dumus, pOmum, voUmvm. 

Except atdmus, baisdmum, dnndmum, d&mus, gldrius, kHmus, postHmus, 
thaldmus, tdmus, caldmus, nimus, monogdmus. 

16. Words in na, ne, ni, and nis, lengthen the penult ; as, 
Idna, arena, carina, matrOna, lUna, mdne, anemfne, sepUnx, octOni, ind 

ids, flrds, immiinis. Exc advina, coUdna, ptisdna, desana, mina, bine^ 
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ginOj «lfi6, cdtMfff tinU^juvinis ; and the following in Ina, — hicdirui^ dornXnUf 
fi$dinayfem,l7ia,fusdinay lamina^ machlfuiy paglna, ptUlna, sarcina, truRna. 
So compounds of glno ; as, indiginaf Majugina, 

17. Adjectives in inus, derived from names of trees, plants, 

and stones, and from adverbs of time, shorten the penult ; as, 

cedrinuSy faginus, crodlnus^ hyaeinthlnus^ aduvuintlnus, erystalUnus; 
erastinus, diuttnus ; also amwCinus^ bombycinus, and el^haTUirms, 

Other adjectives and words in inus lengthen the penult ; as, 

eanlnuSy binus^fesHnuSy peregrlnus, mannuSy dandestlmis, svpitmSn 

Except adlnuSj asHtuSj cophlnus, dofnintis, earinuSj facinuSf fraaJimts, 
pampHnuSf Anus, termfnus, geminusy circinus, lusdlnus, minus. 

18. A, e, o, and u, before final nus and num, are long f as, 

urbdnuSy ser€nus, pr&nus, mUnus. £xc. limiginusy penuSy abrotdnumf 
peuceddnum, galbdnusy mdnus, oceanusy platdnuSy tympanum ; ebinus, ginuSf 
tinus, Vintts ; bdnus, dnus, sdnus^ t&iiusy tkrdnusy dnus, lugdnum, pa^num. 

19. Words ending in pa shorten the penult ; as, 

aldpOy nipa^ cripa, £zc. stUpa, rdpa, ripa, cEpa, scdpa, cUpa, papa. 

20. Words in arts and are lengthen the penult ; as, 
aldrisy alidre. Except hildris, canthdrisy cappdris, and mdre. 

21. Before final ro or ror, e is short; t, o, and m, are long; as, 
tempiroj cdiro^ quiror ; sjdro, Oro^figHrOj mAror. 

Except sp€rOy fdro, m^ror, vdro, f&ro, satHro ; and derivatives from 
genitives increasing short; as, decdro, murmiiroy &c. ; olsopero, sdror. 

22. Before final rus, ra, rum, e is short ; the other vowels are 

long ; as, 

memsy hed^ra, cetirum; cdrus, mirus, mOrus, mUrus ; hdra, splra, dra^ 
natura, lorum. 

Except, 1. aiLsteniSy gaUrus, pUrus, sirus, secerus, virus, pera, cira, 
panthera, staUra, procerus, sinUrus. 

Exc. 2. barbdrus, cammdrus, camHrus, canthdruSf chdrtis,fdrus, hellebd' 
rus, lamprus, Idrus, nUrus, phospkdrus, plrus, pdrtts (a passage), sat^rus, 
scdrus, spdrus, tartdrus, tdrus, zephprus; amphdra, anijidra, dndra, cimdra, 
Ipra, 7n6ra, purpura, pkilpra, p^ra, satira; f&rum, gdrum, pdrum, sac-' 
aidrum, suppdrum. 

23. Adjectives in osus lengthen the penult; 2La,fumdsus,per~ 
niciosus. 

24. Nouns in etas and itas shorten the penult; as, pittas, 
civitas. 

25. Adverbs in tim lengthen the penult, those in iter shorten 

it; as, 

oppidddm, viritim, trihiLtim ; acriter. Except stdtim^ affcUim, perpitim. 

26. Words in ates, itis, otis, and eta, lengthen the penult ; as, 

TOteSt pendtes, vltis, mitis, carydtis, IcariOtis, m£ta, poeta. Except 
sitis, p6tis, drapita. 

27. Nouns in atum, etum, itum, utum, lengthen the penult; as, 

lupdtum, arboretum, aconltum, verHtum. 

Except fretum, defriUum, pulpitum, petoritum, llUum (mud), compUum 
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28. Words ending in ttis lengthen the penult; as, 
harbatus, grStui, boletus, faUtus, crinltuSf peritus^ asgrOtus^ totus^ 

argutuSf hirsiUus. 

Exc. cdtus^ IcUus {'iris), impitus, mitus, Veritas, vUus ; anhetttus^ 
digittts, gratuUus, halitus, hospUus, servltus, sptritus; antiddtus, ndtus^ 
qu6tus, tdtus (so great) ; arbiitus, piUus; indptus ; adverbs in Uus, and 
derivatives from supines with a short penult; as, kMtus, 

29. A penultimate yowel before v is long ; as, 

ddva, ollva, dives, navis, eivis, papSver, p&eo, pnvo, ^tmm, prdvus, 
tBstnouSffugitivus, 

* Except Avis, brivis, grdvis, Uvis, Hms; edvo, grdoo, j^90, liUfo, UvOf 
9vo; dvus, cdvus,f&mts, ndTmSyf&vor, pdvor, nSvem. 

30. Words ending in dex, dix, mex, nix, Ux, rex, lengthen 

the penult ; as, 

codex, Judex; Udix, rdMx; eimcx, pumex; jUnix; tiex; c&rex, 
vtfarez. Except cfiZex, aUez, iHanez, 

II. ANTEPENULTS. 

^ 292. 1» Adjectires in (iceus and emeus lengthen the 
antepenult ; as, 

cretdceus, testdeeus, momeTUdneus, subitdneus. 

2. Numerals in ginti, ginta, gies, and esimus^ lengthen the 
antepenult; as, 

tiginti, quadrdgirUa, quinqudgies, trige^mu$, 

3. O and u before final letUw are short ; as, 

vmiUeiUuSfJraud^deiUus, 

4. A vowel before final nea, neo, nia, nip, mtis, nium, is long ; 
as, 

ardnea, linea, edneo, mania, pUnio, FavOnius, painmdniuni. 

Exc. castdnea, tinea, cUneo, mdruQ, mineo, mUneo, sineo, tineo, igriuh 
wHnia, lusdlnia, mdnia, vinia, Idnio, Unio, vinio, inginium,ginius, sinms; 
and words in dnium, as, lenodlmum. 

5. Words ending in areo, arius, arium, erium, onus, lengthen 

the antepenult; as, 

dreo, cibdrivs, plantdrium, dicterium, eensOrius, Except edreo, vdfius, 
desidirium, impirium, magistirium, ndnisUrium. 

6. Adjectives in attcus, atilis, lengthen the antepenult ; as, 

aqudtleus, plwndAlis. Except some Greek words in tndtieus; as, 
grammdUcus, 

7. / before final tudo is short ; as, aUUudo, hngitudo, 

III. PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 

^ 293. 1. Proper names of more than two syllables, 
found in the poets with the following terminations, shorten 
the penult • — 
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>», 


che, 


a. 


les. 


w 


de. 
le* 


on/ 


anes, 


la,» 


o,» 


enes. 


ena,* 


Pe,' 


er,» 


li8,io 


be, 


re, 


mas, 


aiifl, 


ce,* 


•1, 


ras. 


afib,^ 



asus, 

atU8,28 

itaB,2t 
otus,** 
eufl,^ (monosyL) 



yrifl, diu,!* ams, 

OS," gu«,w eras,*' 

bui, lua," yniB, 

cii8,i< mu8,i7 asos, 

cliui,^ phas,^ 08U8, 

gesi 
Exceptions, 

-. «..^..^, ^^«,.w«, x^...<L,». Stratonicus, Triylcus, Numl- 

2. Eriphyla, MessflU, Philomela. 13. (h)hiachus. [ens. 

3. Alcmena, Amphinbena, Athd- 14. Abydus, Androdiis. 
ne, Cnrtna, Camfina, Myce* 15. Cetii6gu|i. 
ii»f Picenes, Sophfins, MurSiuu 16. Names in 'clus, -olus (excepC 



1. Marlea, NasTea, Ustlca. 



4. Berenice, Elyce. 

5. Eriphyle, Neobale, Perimdle. 
6 Eurdpe, SinSoe. 

7. Alemon, Cjrtneron, Chalcedon, 
Damaslton, Iftson, Philemon, 
Sarpedon. Thermcdon, Polj- 
^ton, Polvphemon, Antbedon. 

a Carthflgo, Cfi^ATO, Tlie&no. 

9. Melea^. 

10. BesBfths, Eumfilis, Jayenalis, 

Martiilis, PhaaSlii, Stympha- 
lis. 

11. Ceroyroa, Cotytoa. PhanAloa, 

Serlphoa, Peparfitnos. 

12. Benaeus, Cayeos. Granlous, 

Moflsyneei, Oiympionlcus, 



iE^lus Naubdlus) -bulus (ex- 
cept BibalusV Orbelus, ku- 
melus, Gstaius, lalos, Phar- 
salus, Sardanapalus, Stym- 
phalus. 

17. Some in demus and phimtts ; as, 

Academus, Charidgmus, £u- 
phemus, Menedemus, Philo- 
demus, Polyphemus. 

18. Ser^phus. 

19. Homerus, Iberufl. 

20. Aratus, Ceeratns, Torquatoa. 

21. Heraclltus, Hennaphroditus« 

22. Buthrotus. [Caphareus. 

23. Enlpeus, Meneceus, OileuB, 
24 Amasis. 



2. Proper names of more than two syllables, found in the 
poets with the following terminations^ lengthen the penult : — 



ana,> 
ina*' 
ona,' 
yna, 



ta;* 

tn.s 
enef 



nom,'' 
turn, 
or,» 
nas, 



tas, 


nu8,*s 


urus. 


etU8,17 


des,* 


pUS,l8 
ITUS," 


esus,^ 


UtU8, 


te8,» 


•isus. 


ytU8,w 


tis," 


orus,** 


ysus, 


TUB. 



1. Sequftna. 

2. Aslna, Muttna, ProMiplna, 

Raalna, Rosplna, Saralna. 

3. Azdna, MatrSna. 

4. Dalmata, MassagSta, Prochj^ta, 

Sarm&ta, Sostrftta. 
6. GalatiB, JazametiB, LapIthsB, 
MacetflB, SauromatflB. 

6. ClymSne, HelSne, MelpomSne, 

Nyctimene 

7. Aiiminnm, Drep&num, Peuce- 

danum. 

8. Numitor. 

9. Miltiades, Pylades, Sotades, 

ThucydMes; patronymics in 
des, (§ 291, 4,) and plurals in 
odes. 



Exceptiims. 

10. Antiphates, Amodj^tes, Ceif- 
tea, CharYtes, EterStes, Eu- 
rybates, Ichnobates, Euerge- 
tes, Anaxaretes, Massagdtea, 
and all names in -crates, 

11. Dercetis. 

12. Apdnus, Apidanus, Caranus, 
Chrysoganus, Ciminus, Cliba- 
nus, Clymenus, Coeranus, 
Concanus, Dardanus, Diadu- 
menus, Duranus, Earinus, 
Eridanus, Fuclnus, Helenas, 
Libanus, Morini, Myconus, 
Myrslnus, Nebrophonus, Ole- 
nus, Periclymenus, Rhoda- 
nus, Sant5nu8,Sequani, Steph- 
anus, Telegonus, Terminus, 
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and names in "gonus and CarpophOruB, MaBtigophdrofy 

"Xenus. Phosphdms, Stesichdrus. 

13. GBd!pii8. 16. EphSsia, Vogfisus, Voiesus. 

14. LaminiB. # 17. lap^tus, Tajgetus, VenStus. 

15. Pacdrus, and those in chorus 18. Mjyf-toB. Anytus, £urf tus, 

and phonis; as, Bosphdrus, Hippofytus. 

3. The penultimate vowel of the following proper names, 
and adjectives derived from proper names, though followed 
by a vowel, is long. See § 283, Exc. 6. 

Alexandria, Alpheos, Acheloas, Achillens, Achillea, Amphiarans, Am- 
pMon, JEnBaa, Ailon, Alcyonfius, Aldeus, AnchisSus, AtlantSus, JEthion, 
Amineus, Amphigenia, Amythaon, Antiochia, Bionens, Cymodocea, 
Calliopda, Cassiopea, Cydondus, CflBsarCa, Calaureos, Chiemetaon, Cle- 
antheas, Cytherea, Deiuamla, Didymaon, Dolicaon, Darins, Elei, Enyo, 
Edus, Echlon, Elsus, Endymioneus, Erebens, Erectheas, Hyperion, Gaia- 
tea, Giffanteus, Heraclea, Hippodamla, Hypetaon, lolaus, Iphi^nia, 
Ixlon, iTithyla, Imaon, Laodamla, Lycaon, Latons, Lesbdus, Machaon, 
Mausoleum, Medea, Menelaus, Mathlon, Methion, MyrtSos, Orion, 
Orithjna, Orpheus, Ophyon, Pallanteum, Peneus, Penthesilea, Phoebeus, 
Pandion, Protesilaus, Pyreneus, SardOus, Paphagea, Poppea, Thalia. 

Note. Eus, in the termination of Greek proper names, is commonly 
a diphthong ; as, BridreuSj Ceneus, EnlpeuSf idomineuSf Maedreus, Mene- 
ceuSf MeUreus, OrpheuSy Penthesileus, PerseuSy Theseus, TyphOeus. § 283, 
Exc. 6, Note 2. But in those which in Greek are written cto; (etos), eua 
forms two syllables ; as, Mphius. So also in adjectives in eus^ wnether of 
Greek or Latin origin ; as, Erebeus, Erecthetts, Orphius, 



QUANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLES. 

A final. 

^294. 1. A final, in words declined, is short; as, 
musciy iempla, capita, Tydea, Thus, 

MitsU mihi causas memdra ; quo numlne leeso Virg, 

Exc A final is long in the ablative of the first declension, 
and in the vocative of Greek nouns in as and es; as, 
Musdffundd; O JEned, O PaUd, O Jlnchisd. 

2. A final, in words not declined, is long; as, amdj 
frustra, antedy ergd, intra. Thus, 

Extrd fortQnam est quidquid donatur amicis. Mart, 

Exc. A final is short in ejd, Ud,quid, and m putdy when used adverbi* 
ally. It b sometimes short in the preposition corUray and in numeralf 
ending in ginta ; as, triginta, &c. In postea, it is common. 

A final is also short in tlie names of Greek letters; as, alphd^ 
betd &jo. 
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BJinal 

^ 305. E final is short ; as, note, patre^ ipse, cuni^ 
regerif nempi, ante. Thus, 

huHpif pttrvi paer, rifu eegnoseiri matrem. Virg» 

Ezo. 1. E final is long in nouns of the first and fifth de- 
clensions; as, 

CmlU»p€^ Tifdidi, JUU, So also n and iU, with their eompoondfl 
^iMrf, Mda, pridiif postridUf fuoHdU, In like manner Greek Tocatiyes 
in «y nom nouns in et, of the third declension ; as, AekilUf Ilhfpomtmi. 
The « is also long in the ahlatiye/amf , originally of the fiflh declension. 

Eic. 2. E final is long in Greek neuters plural } as, ceCf, meUf peldgi, 

Aumip%» 

£xc. 3. In the second conjugation, e final is long in the 
second person singular of the imperative active; as, dod^ 
mane ; — but it is sometimes short in cave, vale, and vide. 

Exc. 4. In monosyllables, « final is long ; as, 

if me, t£f sif n£ riest or not) ; but the enclitics que, ne, ve, ee, Slc,, as 
they are not used alone, have e short, according to the rule ; as, ns^uif 
kujusci, suapU, 

Exc. 5. E final is long in adverbs formed from adjectives 

of the first and second declensions ; as, 

vladidMj puUhre, tuUde for vaUeUf taaxinU ; but it is short in beni, maltf 
ii\femi, ana tupenU. 

Exc. 6. Fere,ferme, and ohe, have the final e long. 

I final. 

^ 296. I final is long ; as, dominij fill, classic docen, 
$1. Thus, 

Quid donUfnl facient, audent eian talia fuies. Virg. 
Exc. 1. / final is common in mihi, tiln, siln, ibi, and ukL 

In nisi, quasi, and ad, when a dissyllable, it is also common, but nsoaUy 
short. In iMnam and uttque, it is short, and rarely in uU. 

Eic. 2. / final is short in the dative singular of Greek nouns of the 
third declension, which increase in the genitive ; as, PaWLdH, MaufUU^ 
Tethyl, 

Exc. 3. / final is short in Greek vocatives singular of the third de- 
clension; as, AleuSl; Daphnl, Pari. But it is long in vocatives firom 
Greek njouns in is, 'trUos ; as, Sinun. 

Exc. 4. / final is short in Greek datives and ablatives plural in jj^ 
or, before a vowel, 'sin; as, Dry&sH, heroHsl, TrodsUn* 

O fined. 

^ 297. O final is common ; as, virgo, amo, qtutndo. 
Thus, 

ErgO metu capTti Scylla est inimica paterao. Virg, 
Efg6 solliclts tu causa, pecunia, vit» es ! Frof 
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- Ezc. 1. Monosyllables in o are long ; as, d, do ^ pro, 

Exc. 2. O find is long in the datiye and ablative singular ; 

as, don^no, regno, bono, sud, iUo, eo. 

It is also long ia ablatives used as adverbs } as, eerto, fdUlf, merito, 60 j 
fud; to which may be added trgO (for the sake or). 

RsM. 1. The gemnd in ifo, in the later poets, has sometimes o 
short; nM,vigiJUm&. Juv. 

RxM. 2. The final o in dto is short : in mod/t, it is conmion, but short 
in its compounds ; as, dumrndddy postmdddf &c. It is also o^mmon in 
adeo, ideOf postriTtto, sero, and vera. In tUlea, prqfecto, and subUo, it is 
found short. 

Exc. 3. O final is short in immd, and common in iddreo, porro, and 
retro, 

Exc. 4. O final, in Greek nouns written with an emiga, is long ; as, 
CUdf Dido; AtkO and AndrogtO (gen). 

NoTS. The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets c^or near 
the Augustan age ; they, however, shorten it in sdo, netao, and tpomdw. 
Later poets make the o short in many other verbs. 

U JinaL 

^298. 1. V final is long; as, vvItUy comU^ Panthu, 
dicta. Thus, 

VttltU quo coBlnm tempestatesque serSnat Virg 

Exc. Indu and neim, ancient forms of in and nott, have u short. U is 
also short in termini^tions in ng short, when s is removed by elision ; as, 
eantenm', for contentiis. See § 305, 2. 

Y JinaL 
2. Y final is short ; as, Moly, Tiphp. Thus, 

Molp vocant supSri : nigri radice tenetur. Ovid, 
F, In the dative Tethyy being formed by contraction, is long. § S83, III. 

B, D, L, jr, R, T, Jind. 

^ 299. 1. Final syllables ending in 6, d, I, n, r, and t, 
are short ; as, abyillud, consul, carmen, pater, caput* Thus, 

Ipse docet quid agam. Fas est it dh hoste docSri. Ovid, 
Obstupuit sim/dd ipso, simul perculsus Achates. Virg, 
Jiomin Arionium SictLlas implevirdt urbes. Ovid, 
Dum loqudr^ horrdr habet ; parsque est meminisse doldris. Id, 

Exc. 1. L Sal, solf and m2, are long. 

Exc. 2. N. jEJn, Uen^ rum, quiUf and sin, are long. 

Exc. 3. In Greek nouns, nominatives in n (except those in 
on, written with an emicron), masculine or feminine accusatives 
in an or en, and genitives plural in 6n, lengthen the final 
syllable; as, 

24 
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TUOMf spUn, SalOmln, OndHf Pkoreyn; JEni&n^ Anehuin^ CaUi»p€n; 
epigrammdtOn, 

Exc. 4. R. Aer^ ather, and nouns in er which fonn their 

genitive in iris, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 

eraUrf v€r. So also lUr; but the compound CelHber has its last sylla- 
ble common. 

Exc. 6. Far^ loTy JioTf par, eWf nndfitr, are lon^. 

Rem. a final syllable ending m t, may be rendered lon^ by a diph- 
thong, by contraction, or by position : as, ^U, ahit for ubUt, amSnt. See 
§ 2S, II, III, IV. 

Bf final* 

2. Final m, with the preceding Yowel, is almost always cut off*, when the 
next word begins with a vowel. See EcthUpaia, § 305, 2, 

Final syllables ending in m, when it is not cut off, are short ; as, 

Quam laudas, plumi ? cocto nUm adest honor idem. Hor. 

Hence, the final syllables of cum and eircuitty in composition, are short; 
as, e&midOf cirdtm&go, 

C final. 

3. Final syllables ending in c are long; as, oc, iUuc. 
Thus, 

Macte nov& yirtate, puer; «lc itur ad astra. Virg, 

£xc. ^ec, dofteCf fae, are short, and sometimes the pronouns hie and 
koe in the nominative and accusative. 

AS^ £8^ and OSy final. 
^ 300. Final syllables in as, es, and os, are long ; as, 

piitcu, amdSf quits, mtnas, hondSf virSs, Thus, 

Has autem terras, Italique hanc littdris oram. Virg, 
Si modo dis illis cultus, simiUscpiQ paratus. Ovid. 
Nee nds ambitio, nee amor nos tangit habendi. Id, 

Exc. 1. AS. As is short in ands, in Greek nouns whose genitive 
ends in ddis or ddas, and in Greek accusatives plural of the third declen- 
sion ; as, Areds, PaUdSj herOds, lampddds. 

To these may be added Latin nouns in as, ddos, formed like Greek 
patronymics ; as, Appids. 

Exc. 2. ES. Final es is short in nouns and adjectives of 
the third declension which increase short in the genitive ; as, 
hospes, limes, hebes. 

But it is long in ahies, aries, Ceres, paries, and pes. 

Es, in the present tense of sum, and in the preposition penes, is short. 

Es is short in Greek neuters, and in Greek nominatives and vocatives 
plural from nouns of the third declension, which increase in the genitive 
otherwise than in eos; as, caco€thfs, ArcddSs, Trois, AmazdnSs. 

Exc. 3. OS. Os is short in compos, impos, and os (ossis). 

In Greek nouns, as is short in words of the second declension (except 
Uiose whose genitive is in o), in neuters, and in genitives singular ; 
Utds Tyrds (but AUids) ', chads, epds, PaUddds, Tethyds. 
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IS, US, and YS, final 
^ 301. Final syllables in is, m, and ysy are short ; as, 

turriSf mitUlSy amMs ; pectiis, bonHa, am&irt&s ; Capps, Tethjs. 
Thus, 

Non apis inde tulit collectos sediila flores. Ovid, 
Senilis aut citiiis sedem properdin^ ad unam. Id. 
At CapS'f et quorum melior sententia menti. Virg. 

Ezc. 1. IS. Is is long in plural cases ; as, 
tnugiSy ntMs; omniSy urbiSy for omniSj urhes; guis, for ^pteis or quibut. 
Is is long in nouns whose genitives end in Uisy imsy or entis; as, 
SamnlSf SaStmis, Simois, 

Is is long in the second person singular of the present indica- 
tive active of the fourth conjugation ; as, 

audiSj nescis. So also in the second persons, fisy is, sis, vis, velis, and 
their compounds ; as, possis, quamvis, nuUls, noils, &c. 

Bis, in the future perfect tense, is common ; as, vidiris. 

In the nouns gUs and vis, and the adverbs gratis and/om, is is long. 

Exc. 2. US. Monosyllables in us are long ; as, grus, rus, 
plus. 

Us is long in nouns of the third declension which increase 
long, and in the genitive singular, and the nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative plural of the fourth declension (^^ 89, Rem., 
and 283, III.) ; as, 

ttU'&Sy virtllSy tncos ;^^Jruet1ls. But pMs, with the vs short, occurs in 
Horace, Art. Poet. 65. 

Us is lonff in Greek nouns written in the ori^nal with the diphthong 
ovg {f^f whether in the nominative or genitive; as, nom. MnUUkas, 
OvUs, CEdipHs, tripUSy Panthns ; gen. DidUSy Sappk'&s. But compounds 
of pus (novg)y when or the secpnd declension, have us short ; as, polppiis. 

Note. The last syllable of every verse (except the ana- 
paestic, and the Ionic a minore) may be either long or short, at 
^e option of the poet. 

Bj this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syllable, a 
short one may be used in its stead ; and a long syllable may be used 
where a short one is required ; as in the following verses, where the short 
syllable ma stands instead of a long one, and the long syllable eu instead 
of a short one : — 

Sanguine&que manu crepitantia conctttit armd. Ovid. 

Non eget Mauri jacdlis, nee arcO. Hor. 



VERSIFICATION. 

FEET. 

^ 302. A foot is a combination of two or more sylla- 
bles of a certain quantity. 
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Feet are either simple or compound. Simple feet consist of 
two or three syllables ; compound feet of four. 



I. SIMPLE FEET. 

I. Of two SyOakUs. 

, twalong; as,.. .fandant, 

If •• two ihort; as, DHlm, 

or cAoTMy. . . .a lonf and a short ; as, ,Armd. 

ImmkuM, a ahort and a long ; aa, irHiU. 

2. Ofihret StfilabUi. 

Daetiflf alon^ and two short; as, .•e9rp9rd, 

Jkumptuif two short and a long ; as, <2dm{iii. 

Triiratkf three short ; as, .fiieiri, 

MoUtmUf three lonff; as, , . . .cOnUtuktnU 

jSmpUhrmek, a short, a long, and a short; as, • • . .imdri. 

Jin^himdcruSjOrCretie^ long, a short, and a long; as, . • • ,cdsCUds, 

Baeeklutf ashcfftand two long; as, CdUfnes. 

JhUHdeehiiutf two long and a ahort; as, RSmdniia* 

II. COMPOUND FEET. 

JHspandsef a doable spondee ; as, cift^xerUnL 

ProcdtnumatUf a double Pyrrhic ; as, h&nHnibtLs 

JHtroehMf a doable trochee ; as,. e&mprdbdjsiu, 

Diiamkugy a double iambus ; as, dmOviramt. 

QrtaUT loniCf a spondee and a Pyrrhic; as, eHrre^AmilLs,, 

Smaller leme^ .a Pyrrhic and a spondee ; as,. « . . . ,prdpirdbdnL, 

ChorumhuBf a choree and an iambus ; as, Urr%ficdiU. 

AmtiMptut^ • .an iambus and a choree ; as, idh(es%ssi. 

First antritf • • an iambus and a spondee ; as, dmdv€mtU. 

Second epitrit, a trochee and a spondee ; as, c&rutUdres, 

TTiird epitrit. a spondee and an iambus ; as, discOrdlds, 

Fourth epiirUy a spondee and a trochee ; as, dddaxietls. 

First mtorif a trochee and a Pyrrhic ; as, t£mp6rilHi8. 

Second pmoHy an iambus and a ryrrhic ; as, pdtenHd. 

Third p4Bony .a P3rrrhic and a trochee ; as, dnlmdtiis. 

Fourth ptBon, a Pyrrhic and an iambus ; as, ciUritds. 

Those feet are called isochronous, which consist of equal times ; as the 
spondee, the dactyl, the anapsst, and the proceieusmatic, one long time 
being considered equal to two short. 



METRE. 

^ 303. Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 
according to certain rules. 

In this general sense, it comprehends either an entire Terse, a part 
of a Terse, or any number of verses. 
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Metre is divided into dactylic, anapastic, iandnc, trochaic, 
choriambic, and Ionic, These names are derived from the 
original or fundamental foot employed in each. 

A metre, or measure, in a specific sense, is either a single foot, 
or a combination of two feet. In dactylic, choriambic, and 
Ionic metre, a measure consists of one foot ; in the remainder, 
of two feet 

VERSES. 

^ 304. A verse is a certain number of feet^ arranged 
in a regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. 

1. Two verses are called a distich; a half verse, a hemistich, 

2. Verses are of different kinds, denominated sometimes, like 
the different species of metre, from the foot which chiefly pre- 
dominates in them ; as, dactylic, iambic, &c. ; — sometimes from 
the number of feet or mettes which they contain ; as, senarius, 
consisting of six feet ; octonarius, of eight feet ; monomiter, 
consisting of one measure ; dimeter, of two ; trimeter, tetram* 
iter, pentameter, hexameter; — sometimes from a celebrated 
author who used a particular species ; as, Sapphic, Anacreontic, 
Alcaic, Asclepiadic, &c. ; — and sometimes from other circum- 
stances. 

3. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains, may 
be complete, deficient, or redundant. 

A verse which is complete is called acatalectic. 

A verse which is deficient, if it wants one syllable at the end, 
is called catalectic ; if it wants a whole foot or half a metre, it 
is called brachy catalectic. 

A verse which wants a syllable at the beginning, is called 
acephalous, 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
hypercatalectic or hypermeter. 

4. Hence, the complete name of every verse consists of three 
terms — ^the first referring to the species, the second to the num- 
ber of metres, and the third to the ending ; as, the dactylic 
trimeter catalectic. 

5. A verse or portion of a verse (measured from the begin- 
ning of a line) which contains three half feet, or a foot and a 
half, is called the triemimhis ; if it contains five half feet, or 
two feet and a half, it is called the penthemimMs ; if seven half 
feet, or three feet and a half, the hepthemimiris ; if nine half 
feet, or four feet and a half, the ennehemimiris, 

24» 
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6. Scanning is the diTiding of a yerse into the feet of which 

H is composed. 

In order to ican oorreotly, it is necefMiry to know the quantity of each 
■jllable, and alio to nndentand the following poetic uaagea, which are 
sometimes called 

nGUR£S OF PROSODY. 
SYNAL(£PHA. 

^ 305* 1. A final yowel or diphthong is cut off in scan- 
ningy when the Mlowing word begins with a ToweL This is 
call^ syndUspluL 

Thai, terra anttqua is read terr* anHqua ; DartUmldiB infenHf DardanuT 
u^aui; vento kuCf vent ue. So, 

Qnidve moror ? n omnea uno ordlne habetis Achiyos,.... Virg. 
which is scanned thos^ 

Qnidye moror ? s* omnes un' ordin* habetis Achivos. 

The interjections O, htu, ah, proh, va, vah, are not elided ; 



O et de LatiAy et de gente SablnA. Ovid. 
Bat Of when not elided, is sometimes made short ; as, 

Te Corj^don 6 Alexi ; trahit sua quemqoe yoluptas. Virg. 
Other long yowels and diphthongs sometimes remain unelided, in whieh 
ease Ihej are commonly mode short ; as, 

Victor apnd rapldum Simo^nta sub Hid alto. Virg. 
Anni tempdre eo qUH EUsUk esse fenmtur. Lucr, 
Ter sunt eondti imponSre Pdid Ossam. Virg. 
BUmcO et Panop€ikf et InOo Melicerts. Id, 

Rarely a short yowel, also, remains without elision ; as, 

Et yera incessu patuit deA, Die ubi matrem.... Virg. 
For synalcepha at the end of a line, see Synapheia, § 307, 3. 

ECTHLIPSIS. 

2. Final m, with the preceding yowel, is cut off when the fol* 
lowing word begins with a yowel. This is called ectkUpsU. 
Thus, 

O curas homlnum, O quantum est in rebus in&ne ! Pert. 

which is thus scanned, 

O curas homin' O (pant' est in rebus inane. 
Monstrum horrendum, mforme, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Virg, 
This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets ; as, 

Corp&H&m officium est quoniam premfire omnia deorsum. Imer. 

See § 299, 3 
Final *, also, with the preceding vowel, is sometimes elided by the 
early jxiets before a vowel, and sometimes s alone before a consonant ; as^ 
eorUerU' atque (Enn.), for conteiUus atque; omnibu' rebus. (iMcr.) So, 
Turn UuerMV dolor, cerHsAimi: nundu* mortis. LueiL 
For eothlipsis at the end of a line, see Synapheiay § 307, 3. 
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SYNiERESIS. 

^306. 1. Two vowels which are usually separated, are 
sometimes contracted into one syllable. This is called synar* 

Thus, in such case, 

Phaethon is pronounced PhxEthon; alveo, alvo; Orphea^ Orpha, So, 
AureA percussum virgd, versumque ven€niB. Virg, 
Eosdem habuit secum, quibus est elata, caplUos. Prop, 

Q..) Synsresis is frequent in u, iidem, iisdemj diiy diisy dem, demajtSf 
demde, deesty delraty ddr&^deirU, deesse; as, 

Pr»cipitatar aquis, et aquis nox surgit ab isdem. Ovid, 
Sint MsBcenates ; non deirunt, Flacce, Marones. Mart. 
Cvi and kuic are usually monosyllables. 

(2.) When two vowels in compound words are read as one syllable, die 
former may rather be considered as elided than as united with the latter ; 
as, e in anteajnbiUOf anUirey atUikac, dehincy mehercHiUy &c., and a in con- 
tralre, 

(3.) The syllable formed by the union of two vowels ofle'n retains the 
quantity of the latter vowel, whether long or short ; as, aJrUte, ariSie, 
obiigTUBj vindemidtoTy omnia ; gernuiy tcnuiSy pituitay Jluvidrumy &o. In 
such examples, the i and u are pronounced like initial y and to; as, abyitSy 
amfi'ya, tenwiSypitwUa, &c', and, like consonants, they have, with another 
consonant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel, as in the 
above examples. 

In Statins, the word tenuiSre occurs, in which three vowels are united 
in pronunciation ; thus, ten^wid^e. 

(4.) Sometimes, after a synaloepha or echthlipsis, two vowels suffer 
syneeresis ; as, steUio et, pronounced steU-yet : consilium ety — consil-yet. 

(5.) If only one of the vowels is writteny the contraction is called 
erasis ; as, dl, consUi^ for diiy cansiUi. 

DliERESIS. 

2. A syllable is often divided into two syllables. This is 
called diisrisis. Thus, 

tudaly TrSUiy siUJMy sMdeiU ; for auUsy Troia or TVoja, silvay sttaderU. 

iGthereum sensum, atque aurdl simpllcis i^nem. Virg, 
Et claro sHIUms cernes Aquilone mov6ri. Id, 
Grammatici certant ; et adhuc sub iudXce lis est. Hor. 
So in Greek words originally written with a diphthong ; as, degetay for 
degta, 

SYSTOLE. 

^ 307* 1. A syllable which is long by nature or by posi- 
tion, is sometimes shortened. This is called systole ; as, 

vidtuy for videmey in which s is naturally long ; saH'ny for satisney in 
which t is long by position; — hddiey for hoe die; mvlMrnddis, for multls 

nufdis. So, 

DueSre muUlmOdis voces, et flectSre cantos. Lucr. 

(1.) By the omission of j after abf ad^ ob, subf and re, in compound 
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words, tfiofe prepositions retain their short quantity, which would other- 
wise be made loiif by position ; as, dbui, ddlcUy dbleity &c. Thus, 
Si quid nostra tuis adlcit vezatio rebus. Mart. 

In like manner, by rejecting the consonant of the prepositioAi diperiOf 
9periOf &mittOf dus., are formed by systole. 

(2.) The third person plural of certain perfects is said by some to be 
shortened by systole ; as, sUtiruiUf tuUruntf dus. ; but others betiefe that 
these irre^anties have arisen firom the errors of transeribefs, or the 
.carelessness of writers. 

DIASTOLE. 

2. A syllable naturally short, is sometimes lengthened. This 

is called diastdle. 

It occurs most frequenUy in proper names and in compounds of rs; as, 
JPriomldss, rtUgioj &&, Thus, 

Hanc tibi Priamides mitto, Ledssa, salatem. (hid. 
EeUgidne patrum multos serv&ta per annos. Virg, 

Some editors double the consonant after re. 
Diastole is sometimes called ect&sis. 

SYNAPHEIA. 

3. Verses are sometimes connected together so that the first 

syllable of a verse has an influence on the final syllable of that 

which precedes, either by position, synaloepha, or ecthlipsis. 

See ^§ 283 and 305. This is called synapheicu 

This figure was most frequent in anapaestic verse, and in the Ionic m, 
minOre. 

The following lines will illustrate its effect : — 

Praecfeps silvas montesqueyii^ 
Citus ActsBon. Sen. 

The t in the final syllable of fugitf which is naturally short, is made 
Icmg by position before the following consonants. 

Omnia Mercnrio similis vocemque colorem^us 

Et crines flavos Virg. 

DiBsidens plebi num6ro beatorum 

Eximit virtus. Hor. 
In the former of these examples, synapheia and synaloepha axe com^ 
\nned ; in the latter, synapheia and ecthlipsis. 

By synapheia, the parts of a compound word were sometimes divided 
between two verses ; as, 

si non offendSret unum- 

Quemque poetarum lims labor et mora.... Hor. 

Rem. The poets, also, oflen make use of some other figures, which, 
however, are not peculiar to them. Such are prosthisis, ap/uarisiSy synebjoe^ 

fenUUnSy apocUpe, paragdgCf tmesisy antUhisis^ and metatkisis,^ Dec 

ARSIS AND THESIS. 

^ 308. In pronouncing the syllables of Terse, the TOioe 
Waes and falls alternately at regular intervals. This regular 
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alt^nate elevation and depression of the voice is called rhythm. 
The elevation of the voice is called arsis, its depression thesis. 
These terms sometimes, also, designate the parts of a foot on 
which the elevation or depression falls. 

1. The natural arsis is on the long syllable of a foot : con- 
sequently, in a foot composed wholly of long, or of short sylla- 
bles, considered in itself, the place of the arsis is undetermined. 
But when another foot is substituted for the fundamental foot 
of a metre, the arsis of the former is determined by that of the 
latter. 

Hence, a spondee, in trochaic or dactylic metre, has the arsis on the first 
syllable ; but in iambic or anapsBStio metre, it has it on the last. 

2. The arsis is either equal in duration to the thesis, or twice 

as long. 

Thus, in the dactyl, — \y\y, and anapsBst, w v^ — , thev are equal ; in 
the trochee, — ^, and iambus, \y — , they are unequal. This difference in 
the duraticn of the arsis and thesis constitutes the difference of rhythm. 

3. The stress of voice which falls upon the arsis of a foot, is 
called the ictus. When a long syllable in the arsis of a foot is 
resolved into two short ones, the ictus falls upon the former. 

NoTB 1. Some suppooe that the terms arsis and thesis, as used by the 
ancients, denoted respectively the rising and falling of the hand in neat* 
ing time, and that the place of the thesis was the syllable which received 
the ictus. 

Note 2. As the ancient pronunciation of Latin is not now understood, 
writers differ in regard to the mode of reading verse. According to some, 
the accent of each word should always be preserved ; while ot&ra direct 
that the stress of voice should be laid on the arsis of the foot, and that no 
regard should be paid to the accent. 

It is generally supposed that the final letters elided by synaloepha and 
ecthlipsis, though omitted in scanning, were pronounced in reading verse. 

CiESURA. 

^ 309. Casura is the separation, by the ending of a 
word, of syllables rhythmically or metrically connected. 

Caesura is of three kinds: — 1, of the foot; 2j of the rAy/Am ; 
and 3, of the verse. 

1. Caesura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot 
is completed ; as, 

Silves- 1 trem teny- 1 i Mu- 1 sam medi- 1 taris a- 1 ven&. Virg. 

2. Caesura of the rhythm is the separation of the arsis fi'om 
the thesis by the ending of a word, as in the second, third, and 
fourth feet of the preceding line. 
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GflMura of the rhjrthm allows a final syllable naturally short, to 
stand instead of a long one, it being lengthened by the ictus ; 



Pectori- 1 h€a inhi- 1 ins spi- 1 rantia | consdlit | exta. Viirg. 
This occurs chiefly in hexameter verse. 

CiBsura of the foot and of the verse do not of themselves lengthen a 
short syllable, but they often coincide with that of the rhythm. 

3. Cssura of the verse is such a division of a line into two 
parts, as affords to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without 
injury to the sense or harmony. 

The csBsura of the verse is often called the assural pause. 

In several kinds of verse, its place is fixed ; in others, it may fall 

in more than one place, and the choice is lefl to the poet. Of 

the former kind is the pentameter, of the latter the hexameter. 

The proper place of the cassural pause will be treated of, so far as shall 
be necessary, under each species of verse. 

Remark. The effect of the ciesura is to connect the different words 
lunnoniously together, and thus to give smoothness, grace, and sweetneasy 
to the verse. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 
DACTYUC METRJE. 

^ 810. I. A hexameter J or heroic verse, consists of six 
feet. Of these the fifth is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee^ 
and each of the other four either a dactyl or a spondee ; 

At tab& I t£rr!bl. | lem sdnl- 1 torn pr6cQl | Srg c&- 1 ndro. Virg. 
Inton- i si cri- 1 n6s l6n- 1 ^& csr- 1 vic6 M- 1 ebSLnt. TUmll, 
LodSrd I qulB vel- 1 lem clQi- 1 mO per- 1 misit &- i grestl. Virg, 

1. The fiflh foot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse in 
such case is called spondaic ; as, 

Car& dg- 1 Qm sdbd- 1 ids mag- 1 nam Jdvis | incre- 1 mentom. Virg. 

In such verses, the fourth foot is commonly a dactyl, and the fiflh should 
not close with the end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to be espe* 
eially adapted to the expression of grave and solemn subjects. 

2. A light and rapid movement is produced hy the frequent 
recurrence of dactyls ; a slow and heavy one by that of spon- 
dees ; as, 

Quadrupe- 1 dante pu- 1 trem son!-> | tu <|uatit | ungtlla { campum. Virg, 
Illi in- 1 ter se- 1 se mag- 1 n& vi | brachia | tollunt. Id. 

Variety in the use of dactyls and spondees in successive lines, has an 
agreeable effect. Hexameter verse commonly ends ih a word of two or 
three syllables. 
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3. The beauty and harmony of hexameter verse depend mncb on due 
attention to the ctBsura. (See § 309.) A line in which it ia neglected is 
destitute of poetic beauty, and can hardly be distinguished from prose ; ao^ 

Roms I mcenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis. Enn, 

4. The caesural pause most approved in heroic poetry is 
that which occurs ^fler the arsis in the third foot. This is par- 
ticularly distinguished as the heroic casura. Thus, 

At domus I inten- 1 or || re- 1 gaU | splendlda | luxu. Virg, 

5. Instead of the preceding, a caesura in the thesis of the 

third foot, or after the arsis of the fourth, was also approved at 

heroic ; as, 

Infan- 1 dum re- 1 gina || ju- 1 bes reno- 1 v&re do- 1 lorem. Virg. 
Inde to- 1 ro pater | JEa6 | as |j sic | orsus ab | alto. Id. 

When the cssural pause occurs, as in the latter example, afler the arsii 
of the fourth foot, another but slighter one is often found in the second 
foot; as, 
Prima te-| net, || plau-| saque vo-| lat || fremi-| taque se-| cundo. Virg, 

6. The caesura afler the third foot was least approved ; as, 
Cui non | dictus Hy-| las puer || et La-| tonia | Delos. Virg, 

The csBsural pause between the fourth and fifUi feet is termed the 
bucolic ccBBura. 

Note I. The cssura after the arsis is sometimes called the masculine 
ssesura ; that in the thesis, the feminine or trochaic, as a trochee immedi- 
ately precedes. 

Note 2. In the principal ciesura of the verse, poets frequentiy intro- 
duce a pause in the sense, which must be attended to, in order to deter- 
mine the place of the csBsural pause. For in the common place for the 
cssura in the third foot, there is often acsesura of the foot; while, in the 
fourth foot, a still more marked division occurs. In tiiis case, the latter is 
to be considered as the principal ceesura, and distinguished accordingly ; 

as, 

Belli I ferra- 1 tos pos- ) tes, || por- 1 tasque re- 1 fregit. H&r. 

II. The Priapean is usually accounted a species of hexam- 
eter. It is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of 
three feet each, having generally a trochee in the first and 
fourth foot, and an amphimacer in the third ; as, 

e6- 1 10nT& | qu» ctii^s || pontS | lodgrg | lOngS. Catua, 

It is, however, more properly considered as choriambic metre, consisting 
of alternate Glyconics and Pherecratics. See § 316, IV. V. 

Note. A regular hexameter verse is termed PriapeaUf when it it so 
constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet each ; as, 

Tertia | pars pa- 1 tri data | pars data | tertia | patri. CatuU, 
See above, 6. 

^311. III. A pentameter verse consists of five feet. 

It is generally, however, divided, in scanning, into two hemis- 
ttchs, the first consisting oi two feet, either dactyls or spondees, 
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followed bj a long syllable ; the last of two dactyls, also follow- 
ed by a long syllable ; as, 

NttQ- 1 re flSquI- 1 tor || MmXiA | qoifqnfi b&- | S. Prop, 
Ctmilnl- 1 bos Tl- 1 TSt II tfimpOf In | Snml mfi- 1 Is. Omd. 

1. According to the more ancient and correct mode of 
■canning pentameter Terse, it consists of five feet, of which 
the first and second may each be a dactyl or a i^ndee ; the 
third is always a spondee ; and the fourth and fifth are ana- 
pssts; as, 

NttQ- 1 rS fl^qnl- j tor || i6m- 1 Ini qols- j qnfi b&S. 
Ctnnlnl- 1 bOs tI- | yCs || tCin- 1 ptts In Om- 1 nS mSIi. 

2. The cesura, in pentameter verse, always odcora after the 
pendiemimeris, i. e. at the close of the first hemistich. It very 
rarely lengthens a short syllable. 

3. The pentameter rarely ends with a word of three syllables. In 
Ovid, it nsuallj ends with a dissyllable. 

This species of verse is seldom used, except in connection with hexam- 
eter, a line of each recurring alternately. This oomMnation \m ealM 
degiac verve. Thus, 

FleMlis indignos, Elegela, 8<^Te capillos. 

Ah nimis ex yero nunc tibi nomen erit ! Ovid. 

^ 312« IV. The tetrameter a pridre, or Aknumian dac- 
tylic tetrameter^ consists of the first four feet of a hexameter, 
of which the fourth is always a dactyl ; as, 

GtrrQU | p6r rt- 1 mM ftvis | dbstr«i^t. Sen, 

V. The tetrameter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter, con- 
sists of the last four feet of a hexameter ; as, 

IblmOs, I sdcl- 1 1, cdmi- 1 tfisque. Hor. 

VI. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of a 
hexameter; as, 

GratS I Pyrrha sttb | antro. Hor. 

But this kind of verse is more properly included in choriambic metre. 
See § 316, V. 

VII. The trimeter catalecticy or ArcMhchian penthemimeris, 
consists of the first five half feet of a hexameter, but the first 
two feet are commoi||y dactyls ; as, 

Palvis St I ambra bCl' I mus. Hor, 

VIII. The dactylic dimeter, or Adonic, consists of two feet, 
a dactyl and a spondee ; as, 

Risit 1- 1 p(mo. Hor. 

ANAPiESTIC METRE. 

^ olo« I. The anapmstic monometer consists of two ant- 
pssts; as, 

t^lOlas- 1 s£ canfis. Sen. 
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II. The €m€^4BSiic dimeter eonsists of two measares, or four 
anapseists; as, 

Ph&rStre- 1 qol grftyds | d&td sIB- | vS f^ Sen, 

The first foot in each measure of anapaestic metre was yery often 
chan^^ed to a dactyl or a spondee, and the second foot often to a spondee, 
and, m a few instances, to a dactyl. 

Anapaestic verses are generally so constructed that each measure ends 
with a word, so that they may be written and read in tines of one, two, 
or more measures. 

IAMBIC METRE. 

^314. I. The iambic trimeter, or senariusy consists of 
three iambic measures, or six iambic feet ; as, 

Phase-! iQs il- I is, II quern I y!de- 1 Us, hos- j pites CtOuU. 

The csBsura commonly occurs after the fifth semi-foot 

The pure iambic measure was seldom used. To give to this 

metre greater slowness and dignity, spondees were introduced 

into the first, third, and fifth places ; and in every foot except 

the last, which was always an iambic, a long syllable was often 

changed into two short ones, so that an anapaest or a dactyl 

was used for a spondee, and a tribrach for an iambus ; as, 

Qu5, quo I seSlfis- 1 tl riil- 1 tis ? aat | car dex- j tens.... Hor. 
Aim- 1 has at- 1 que c&nl-j has hdml-l cida Hec-j t6rem Id. 

Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic was used in the first place for a 
spondee. The writers of comedy, satire, and fable, admitted tne spondee 
and its equivalents (the dactyl and anapaest) into the second and fourth 
places, as well as the first, third, and fifth. 

II. The scazon, or choUambus (lame iambic), is the iambic 

trimeter, with a i^ndee in the sixth foot, and generally an 

iambus in the fifth ; as, 

car in I thev | tram, C&td, | sev6- 1 re v6- 1 nisti ? 
In ide- 1 5 tan- 1 tam yen- 1 erfts | at ez- 1 Ires ? MarL 

This species of yerse is also called Hipponaciie trimeter. 

III. The iambic tetrameter, or octonarius, called also 
quadratus, a measure used by the comic poets, consists of four 
iambic measures, subject to the same variations as the iambic 
trimeter (I.) ; as, 

Nanc hic I dies I &llftm | yitam &f- 1 f^rt, ftli- j os md- 1 res p5s- j tOlat Ter. 

IV. The iambic tetrameter catalectic, or Htppon(utic, is the 
iambic tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and naving always 
an iambus in the seventh place, but admitting in the other places 
the same yariations as the trimeter and tetrameter ; as, 

Depien-ts&na-l yls In j mftn | yest-jnien-f te y«n-|to. CatuU. 
35 
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V. The iambic trimeter eatalectic, or ArcMUcMan^ is the 

iambic trimeter (I.), wanting the final syllable. Like the cam* 

mon iambic trimeter, it admits a spondee into the first and 

third places, but not into the fifth ; as, '^ 

Vdca- 1 tas at- 1 qud non | vdca- 1 ttUi afl- 1 dit. Hot. 
Tr&hant- 1 qCLe sic- | cas mftch- 1 InS | c&.n'\ nas. Id 

VI. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measures, 

with the same variations as the iambic trimeter (I.) ; as, 

FOrtI I Bequ«- 1 mar pec- 1 tfire. Hot, 
Ganldl-I & trac- 1 tavit | dapds. Id, 
Vide- 1 re prdpd- | rantes | odmum. Id, 

The iambic dimeter is also called the JirehHoehian dimeter, 
YII. The iambic dimeter hypermeter, called also ArchUa^ 
chian, is the iambic dimeter, with an additional syllable at the 

end; as, 

Rgde- 1 git ad I veros I tTmd- 1 res. Hor. 
Horace always makes the third foot a spondee. 

VIII. The iambic dimeter acephalous 'is the iambic dimeter, 
wanting the first syllable ; as, 

Non I ebor | nSque aa-| r€um Hor. 

This kind of verse is sometimes scanned as a catalectic trochaic dimeter. 
See § 315, IV. 

IX. The iambic dimeter catalectic, or Anacreontic, is the 
iambic dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the third foot ; as, 

t^t ti- 1 grls 9r- 1 ba gna- 1 tls. Sen. 

X. The GaUiambus consists of two iambic dimeters catalec- 
tic, the last of which wants the final syllable. 

The first foot is eenerallj a spondee or an anapasst ; the catalectic syl- 
lable at the end of the first dimeter is long, and the second foot of the 
second dimeter is commonly a tribrach ; as, 

Sdpdr al- 1 ta Tec- 1 tas A- 1 tys i| c^isn | rats ma- 1 ria. CatnU. 

The ciBsura unifonnly occurs at the end of the first dimeter. 

TROCHAIC METRE. 

^ olo* Trochaic yerses bear a near affinity to iambics. Tlie adtfi- 
tion or retrenchment of a syllable at the beginning of a pure iambic verse, 
renders it pure trochaic, and the addition or retrenchment of a syllable at 
the beginnmg of a pure trochaic line, renders it pure iambic, with the 
deficiency or redundancy of a «ryllable in each case at the ena of the 
verse. 

I. The trochaic tetrameter catalectic is the most common 
trochaic metre. It consists of seven feet, followed by a cata 
lectic syllable. In the odd places, it admits a tribrach, but in 
the seventh a trochee only. In the even places, besidei tlM 
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tribrach, it adaiits also a spondee, a dactyl, an anapcst, and 
sometimes a proceleusmatic ; as^ 

JanKIs I ast in- 1 ermis | irS : 1 1 ptlrds | IrS | jasstis J est. CatuJl, 

ROmd-l Iieas I Ipsa | f^clt || cam S&-I binis j naptl-j as. Id. 

Danli- 1 des, c5- 1 its ; ] yestras || hie dt- 1 es que- 1 ^it m&- 1 nas. Sen. 

The pure trochaic verse was rarely used. The coMural pause nniibnnly 
occurs aAer the fourth foot. The comic writers introduced the spondee 
and its equivalent feet into the odd places. 

The complete trochaic tetrameter properly consists of eight feet, all 
trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the catalectic 
tetrameter; as, 

IpsS I sQmmIs I saxls | fixils | ispS* | ris, S- 1 vised- 1 ratiis. Enn, 

II. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, con- 
sists of fiv^ feet — the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the 
third a dactyl,- and the fourth and fiflh trochees ; as, 

Inte- 1 ger vl- [ tSS, II scgl^ j risqufi | par&s. Hor, 

S.ai^ho, and, afler her example, Catullus, sometimes made the second 
foot a trochee. 

Those Sapphics are most harmonious which have the cssura afler the 
fiflh semi-foot. 

Note. In the composition of the Sapphiis stanza, a word is sometimes 
divided between the end of the third Sapphic, and the beginning of the 
Adonic which follows ; as, 

Labi- 1 tar rl- 1 pa JdvS | ndn prd- j bante ux- 
drias I amnis. Uor» 

This occurs only in Catullus and Horace ; and it has been thought b^ 
some that such lines should be considered as one verse of seven ieet, the 
fifth foot being either a spondee or a trochee. 

III. The PhdlcBcian verse consists of five feet — the first a 
spondee, the second a dactyl, and the three others trochees; as, 

Non est I vivdrS, | sed va- j lerS | vita. Mart. 

Instead of a spondee as the first foot, Catullus sometimes uses a trochee 
or an iambus. This writer also sometimes uses a spondee in the second 
place. 

Use PhaJLtBcian verse is sometimes called hendecasyllabie^ as consisting 
of eleven syllables; but that name does not exclusively belong to iL 

IV. The trochaic dimeter catalectic consists of three feet, 
properly all trochees, but admitting in the second place a spon- 
dee or a dactyl ; as, 

Non 6- 1 bar n€- 1 que fiUrS- | um. Hor. 

NoTK. This measure is the same as the acephalous iambic dimeter 
(see § 314, VIII.), and it is not important whether it be regarded as 
iambic or trochaic. 

CHORIAMBIC METRL. 

^316* I. The choriamhic pentameter consists of a spon- 
dee, three choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 

Ta nS I qusslSris, j scird nfifils j quCm mthi, quSm j tibl.... Hor 
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II. The ektriambie tetrameter consists of three choriaml»y cw 
feet of equal length, and a Bacchius ; as, 

Omnd afimlls | earn fiCkTlfs, | 6mii£ (An&t | pf^ndum. CUMd. 

In this Terse Horace substituted a spondee for the iambne 
eontained in the first choriambus ; as, 

T« dM» 6- 1 10, Sj^Unn I cor prdpfires | ftmiiidd.... Hot. 

in. The Asckpiadic tetrameter (invented by the poet Ascle- 
j^&des) consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an iambus ; 



M»e6- 1 nS8, ftt&Yis || edits rSg- 1 Ibus. Hor. 

Thk form k iiiTari^ij observed by Horace ; but other poets sometimes, 
though rarely, make the first foot a ^factyl. 

The cesural pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 
This measure is sometimes scanned as a dactylic pentameter 
eatalectic. See ^ 311 , III. Thus, 

Mscd- 1 nss, &t&- 1 VIS II edits j riglbiis. 
lY. The ckoriambic trimeter^ or Glyconic (invented by the 
poet Glyco), consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and an iam- 
Dtts; as, 

Sic ts I ^Tft pdtens I Cj^pii.... Hot, 

The first loot is sometimes an iambus or a trochee. 
When the first ibot is a i^ndee, the other feet are sometimea 
■canned as dactyls. Thus, 

Sle te I divft p5- j tens Cfpri. 

V. The chariambic trimeter eatalectic, or Pherecratic (so 
called firom the poet Pherecr&tes), is the Glyconic deprived of 
its final syllable, and consists of a spondee, a choriamous, and 
a eatalectic syllable ; as, 

GrfttS I Pyrrhft sCkh an- 1 trO. Hor, 

The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an iambus. 

When the first foot is a spondee^ this measure is sometimes seanned as 
a dactylic trimeter. See § 312, VI. 

The Pherecratic subjoined to the Glyconic produces the Priapean vene. 
See § 310, II. 

VI. The ckoriambic dimeter consists of a clioriambus and a 

Bacchius; as, 

L^dl& die I per Gmnes. Hor. 

IONIC METRE. 

^317. I. The Ionic a mctjore, or Sotadic (from the poet 

Sot&des), consists of three greater Ionics and a spondee. 

The Ionic feet, however, are often changed into ditrochees, and a lon^ 
syUable into two short ones ; as, 

Has, com gemi-i na compede, I dedicat c»-| tenas, 

Satorne, tl-| bl ZoIlOs, | annttlGs pri-| ores. Mart. 
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II. The Ionic a minore consists generally of three or four 
feet, which are all smaller Ionics as, 

Pafo ftlesy I tibi telfts, | dp^rOsS- 1 qu8 MlnfirvS.... Hor. 

COMPOUND METRES. 

^318* Compound metre is the union of two species of 
metre in the same verse. 

I. The dcLctylicoriambic metre consists of a dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (^312^ YII.) and an iambic dimeter (§314, VI.); 

as, 

ScrTbSrS | veraictk- 1 lOs || Jlmd- 1 nfi per- | calsam | grftvT.... Ror. 

II. The iamhico-^ctylic metre consists of the same mem- 
bers as the preceding, but in a reversed order ; as, 

Nives- 1 que de- 1 dacant i Jdvem : || nanc m&rS, | nOnc sllfl- 1 s. Hor, 

Note. The members composing this and the preceding species of 
rerse are often written in separate verses. 

III. The greater Alcaic consists of two iambic feet, and a 
long catalectic syllable followed by a choriambus, and an iaiR- 

bus; as, 

Vtdes I at al- i U II stet nlye can- 1 didum. Hor. 
The first foot is oflen a spondee. 

The cfBsura uniformly occurs after the catalectic syllable. 
This verse is sometimes so scanned as to maice the last two feet dactyls. 

IV. The dactylicfh-trochaic, or Archilochian heptameter^ con- 
sists of the dactylic tetrameter a priore (§ 312), followed by 
three trochees ; as, 

Solvttdr I acris hl-| ems grSl-j ta vice || verls j et F^- j vOnt. Hor, 
The ctBsura occurs between the two members. 

V. The dactylicihtrochaic tetrameter, or lesser Alcaic, con- 
sists of two dactyls, followed by two trochees ; as, 

Levia I persdnd- j 6re I saxft. Hor, 



COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS. 

^319* A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verse. 

A poem in which only one kind of verse is employed, is 
called carmen monocolon; that which has two kinds, i/tco/^ii ; 
that which has three kinds, tricolon. 

When the poem returns, afVer the second line, to the same 
verse with which it began, it is called distrdpkon; when after 
the third line, tristrdphon ; and when after the fourth, tetrastrd' 
phon. 

The several verses which occur before the poem returns to 

25* 
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the kind of verse with which it began, constitute a sttrnza or 
strophe. 

A poem consisting of two kinds of verse, when the stanza contains two 
verses, is called dieCum distr6pkonf(aee § ^0, Syn. 3 ;) when it contains 
three, diedloH tristrOphon, (Auson. Profess. 21 ;) when four, tUd^on tetras- 
irOpkimy {Syn. 2 ;) and when five, dieolon petUastrdphon, 

A poem eonsistinff of three iunds of Terse, when the stanxa eontains 
three verses, is called triedUm tritirtipkamf (Syn- 15 ;) when four, irieUm 
t€trtuMipktmf (Sjn. 1.) 

HORATIAN METRES. 

^ 320. The different species of metre used by Horace in 
his lyric compositions are twenty. The various ibrms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the order of preference given 
to them by the poet, in the following 

SYNOPSIS. 

1. Two greater Alcaics (<S31d, III.), one Archilochian iam- 
bic dimeter hypermeter (^ 314, VII.), and one lesser Alcaic 

(§ 318, V.) ; as, 

Vtdes, tit &lta stet nivS candldnm 
Sdractg, nee jam sflstinSant dnas 
Silvoe laborint^s, gdlQquI 
FlQmlnft 06nstit6rint ftctlto. (Lib, 1, 9.) 

This is called the Horatian stanza, because it seems to have been a 
fiivorite with Horace, being used in thirty-seven of his odes. 

2. Three Sapphics (§315, II.) and one Adonic ($312, 
VIII.); as, 

Jam satis t£rrls ntvls atquS dire 
Grandlnis misit pat^r, et, rdb^ntS 
DeztSra sacras jacalat&s aices, 

Terrait Qrbem. (Ub. 1, 2.) 

3. One Glyconic (§ 316, IV.) and one Asclepiadic (§316, 

III.); as, 

Sic te Diva pdtens Cj^pri, 

Sic fratres HglSnd, laclda sidSra.... {Lib. 1, 3.) 

4. One iambic trimeter (§ 314, 1.) and one iambic dimeter 

($314,VL); as. 

Ibis Llbamls lnt£r alta navlum, 

AmicS, propagnacflla. (Epod. 1.) 

5. Three Asdepiadics {§ 316, III.) and one Glyconic (^ 316, 
IV.); as, 

Scnbens VarlO fortis, et hostlum 

Victor, Maednli carmlnis aliti, 

Quam rsm cQmqufi f^roz navfbiis SQt 6qma 

Mites, td dUe&t g68s«rit. (IOk 1» 6.^ 
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6. Two Asclepiadics (§316, III.), one Pherecratic (§316, 

v.), and one Gly conic (§ 316, IV.) ; as, 

Diftn&m, tfin£rte, dic!t£ virgines : 
IntdnsOm, piidri, dicitS Cjnthiam, 
Latonamqud shpremo 
DllecUm pSnitas Jdvi. {Lib, 1, 21.) 

7. The Asclepiadic (§316, III.) alone; as, 

MScen&s It&vls ddltf regYbus. (LH, 1,1.) 

8. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 

tetrameter a posteriore (§ 312, V.) ; as, 

Laudfibant iUlI clftram Rhdddn, fiut Mltj^lfinen, 

Xut Sphfisam, bTm&ifsvfi Cdrinthi.... (Ltk. 1, 7.) 

9. The choriambic pentameter (§ 316, 1.) alone ; as, 

Ta ne quffistSrls, scirfi nSi^s, quern mlhi, qu6m tlln.... {Lib. 1, 11.) 

10. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one iambic 

dimeter (§ 314, VI.) ; as, 

Nux er&t, 6t ccelo filgebat lan& sSreno 
Inter mlnuit sidfira. (iJpMl. 15.) 

11. The iambic trimeter (§ 314, I.) alone; as, 

Jam, jam efficaci d5 niamis scifintls. {Epod, 17.) 

12. One choriambic dimeter (§316, VI.) and one choriambic 

tetrameter (§ 316, II.) with a variation ; as, 

Ltdld, die, pSr omneg 
Te Deos OrO, Sj^barln car prdpSras &mando.... {Lib, 1, a) 

13. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, 1.) and one iambic trim- 
eter (§314, I.); as, 

Altera jam tgrltar bellla clvilibOa mtu ; 
Sais et Ipsa Roma vIribQB rait. {Epod. 16.) 

14. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 

trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.) ; as, 

Difillgere nives : redeant jam gramlni campls, 

Arbdrlbasque cdmsB. {Lib. 4. 7.) 

15. One iambic trimeter (§ 314, I.), one dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§312, VII.), and one iambic dimeter (§314, VI.) ; 

aSy 

Pett!, nthil me, tUcHt antea, javat 
Scrlbere versTcalos, 
Amore percalsam griLvi. {Epod. 11.) 

Note. The lecond and third lines are often written as one verse. 
See § 318, 1. 

16. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.), one iambic dimeter 
(§ 314, VI.), and one dactylic trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.) ; 

as, 

Horrtda tempestas cffilom c5ntraxtt; et Imbres 
Nlvesque dedacont Jdvem : 
None m&rfi, none sIlasB.... {Epod, 13.) 
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NoTS. The feoond and third lines of thii aUnza, also, are often writleii 
aa one Terse. See § 318, li. 

17. One Archilochian heptameter (§31S, IV.) and one 

iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, V.) ; as, 

Solvftar &cris hiSma grftta Ttc£ verls et F&Tont, 
Tr&hantqufi ilccfls michlnS c&rinaa. (Lib, 1, 4.) 

18. One iambic dimeter acephalous (^ 314, VIII.) and one 

iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, V.) ; as, 

Non £bar n^ue Sllrfiam 
M6\ rtolddt In ddmfi l&cQnar. (Ub, 2, 1&) 

19. The Ionic a minore (§317, II.) alone; as, 
MlsSrtnim est nfique ftmon dJkti ladom, n^ufi dalcl.... (Ub, 3, 12.) 



^321. A METRICAL KEY TO THE ODES OF HORACE, 

Containing, in aJphabetie order, the first words of each, with a 
reference to the numbers in the preceding Synopsis, where the 
metre is explained. 



iEli,Tetu8to No. 1 

JEqiiBja memento. • 1 

Albi, ne doleas 5 

Altera jam teritur .13 

Angostam, amici • 1 

At, O deOrum 4 

Audivere, Lyce 6 

Bacchum in remdtis 1 

Beatus ille 4 

C<b1o Buplnas 1 

Coelo tonantem 1 

C6m tu, Lydia 3 

Car me querelis • . 1 

Delicta majdrum • • 1 

Descende ccbIo I 

Dianam, tenSrs 6 

Diffdgere nives 14 

Dive, quem proles 2 

Divis orte bonis 5 

Donarem patSras 7 

Donee mtus eram 3 

Eheu ! fugaces 1 

Est mihi nonum 2 

Et thure et fidlbas 3 

Exegi monumentum 7 

Extrsmum Tanaim 5 

Faune, nympharum 2 

Festo quid potius die 3 

Herctllis ritu 2 

Horrlda tempestas 16 

Ibis Libumis 4 



Icci, beatis No. I 

Ule et nefesto 1 

Impios parrsB •• 2 

Inciasam DanaSn 5 

Intactis opulentior • 3 

Integer yit» 2 

Intermissa, Venus, din 3 

Jam jam emcaci .11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam satis terns 2 

Jam yeris comites 5 

Justnm et tenacem 1 

Laudabunt alii 8 

Lupis et agnis 4 

Lydia, die, per omnes 12 

IVlfficenas at&yis 7 

Maid soldta 4 

Martiis cslebs 2 

Mater sasya Cupidinum 3 

Mercilri, facunde 2 

Mercflri, nam te 2 

Miserarum est 19 

Mollis inertia 10 

Montium custos 2 

Motum ex Metello 1 

Musis amicus .• 1 

Natis in usum 1 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit ancills ? 

Nolis longa fers • 5 

Nondum subacta I 
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Non ebur ne^e aureum . • • No. 18 

Non semper imbres 1 

Non usiUta 1 

Non vides, qoanto 2 

Nozerat 10 

Nuliam, Vare, sacrd, 9 

Nullus arffento 2 

Nuno ett oibendum •••••......• 1 

O crudslis adhuc 9 

O diva^ ffratum •.... 1 

O fons Sandusie • •• 6 

O matre pulchid ••••.••. 1 

O nata mecam • 1 

O navifl, ref^nt 6 

O seepe mecum 1 

O Venus, regfna 2 

Odi proftnum 1 

Otiiun Divofl • 2 

Parcii!k8 jonctas • 2 

Parens Dednun 1 

Parentis olim .••• 4 

Pastor qaum trahSret 5 

Perclcos odi, puer 2 

Petti, nihil me ..15 

PhoBbe, silvarumque 2 

PhoBbus volentem • 1 

Pindftrum qoisquis •••^2 

PoBcImur: siquid...... ••• 2 

QuiB curapatnim. ••••••••••••• 1 

Qualem ministrum •••• 1 



Quando repostum No. 4 

Quantum distet ab In&cho 3 

Quern tu, Melpomene . • • • 3 

Quern virum aut heroa 2 

Quid bellicdsus 1 

Quid dediottum 1 

Quid fles, Asterie 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obserfttis. 11 

Quid tibi vis 8 

Quis detiderio ..••••.•.••• 5 

Quis multa gracilis ••••• • 6 

Quo me, Bacche • 3 

Quo, quo, scelesti rultis 4 

Rectids vives ...•.•• 8 

Ro^re longo 4 

Scnb^ris Vario ..•...•• 5 

Septimi, Gades •• 2 

Sic te Diva potens 3 

SoMtur acris hiems. .17 

Te maris et terns 8 

Tu ne quiesiSris •••••• 9 

Tyrrh€na regum ••• 1 

Ulla si juris ••• S 

Uxor pauperis Iby^ci • 3 

Veloz amosnum. • 1 

Vides, ut altIL 1 

Vile Dotabis 8 

Vitasninnuleo • •.•••• 6 

Vizi puellis • •• •• 1 



The following are the single metres used by Horace in his 
lyric compositions, viz. : — 



1. Dactylic Hexameter. 

2. Dactylic Tetrameter a posteriori, 
8. Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic 

4. Adonic. 

6. Trimeter Iambic. 

6. Iambic Trimeter Catalectic. 

7. Iambic Dimeter. 

8. Archilochian Iambic Dimeter Hy- 

permeter. 

9. Iambic Dimeter Acephalous. 

10. Sapphic 



11. CbqrKCmbic Pentameter. 

12. Choriambic Tetrameter. 

13. Asclepiadic Tetrameter. 

14. Glyconic. 

15. Pherecratic 

16. Choriambic Dimeter. 

17. Ionic a minore. 

18. Greater Alcaic 

19. Archilochian Heptameter. 

20. Lesser Alcaic 
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APPENDIX. 



GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

^ 322* Certain deviations from the regular form and 
constraction of words, are called grammaticcl figures. These 
maj relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 

I. FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY. 

These are distinguished by the general name of metaplcism. 

1. Prostkifis IB the prefixing of a letter or syllable to a word ; as, gna- 
ttu, for mUug ; tetlUi. for tulL Yet these were anciently the customaiy 
forms, from which those now in use were formed by aphierdsis. 

2. JipluBrisU is the taking of a letter or tillable from the beginning of 
a word ; as, *stf for est; rkabOnem, for arrhaoOnem. 

3. Epenthisis it the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a 
word; ua^ atiiuumf fo€ mlUum. 

4. SyneUpe is the omission of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word, 
as, deAm, for dsOmm; meftm /ocftlm, for meimm facUfrum; steela, for 
UKida ; JLad, for flemsti ; repokuSffot rtpoHhu ; iupris, for aspiris, 

5. Cragig is the contraction of two Towels into one ; as, cogo^ for eodgo; 
ml, for nUiil. 

6. Paragdge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
as, med, for me ; daudier^ for elaudi. 

7. Apocdpe is the omisiion of the final letter or syllable of a word ; as, 
metCy for nune ; ^titOni, for AnUmii. 

8. AnJtitlUns is the substitution of one letter for another; as, ottt, for 
ilU ; optumtu, for aptlfnus ; aficioy for adfieio. O is often thus used for «, 
especially afler v ; as, voUus^ for vuUus ; servoMf for senmm. So afler 
pi ; as, aquomy for ttqwtm. 

9. Metatkins is the changing of the order of letters in a word ; as, 
pisiriSf for pristis. 

II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

^ 323. The figures of Syntax are elUpsis, pleonasm, 
enalldge, and hyperhdton. 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence ; as, 

Aiunty 8c. homines. Darius Hystaspis, acJUius, CanOf sc. ego, Qiiut 
multa ? 8C. dicam. Ez quo, sc. tempdre, Fenna^ sc. caro. 

Ellipsis includes asynditon, zeugma, syllepsis, prokpsis. 
and synpcddche 
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(1.) AtyndiUm is the omifdon of a conjunction; u, abUt, exceasU^ 
€vAsit, erapUf sc. €t, Cic. 

(2.) ZeugTua is the oniting of two nouns, or two infinitives, to a yerb, 
wbicli is applicable only to one of them ; as, Paeem an beUum gerensf 
rSalL), where gertm is applicable to heUttm only. Sempem^ in sanguine^ 
jtrrOf fugd versaHmur ? (Id.) where the yerb does not properly apply to 
ferro. 

Jfego is often thus used with two propositions, one of which is affirma- 
tive; as, KegarU (ku&rem maiMftrum, postuUUdgue interpotUta essef for 
dicuntque postuldta.,.. Cic. 

When an adiective or verb, referring to two or more nouns, agrees with 
one, and is understood with the rest, the construction is also sometimes 
called zeugma ; as, Et gewus, et virtus, nisi cum re, yilior al^d est. Hor. 
Caper tibi salyus et ha3i, Virg. Qitammi iUe mger^ quamvis tu Candida 
esses. Id. 

(3.) SMepsis is when an adjectiye or verb, belonging to two or more 
nouns of different genders, persons, or numbers^ agrees with one rather 
than another ; as, Attoniti mmtaU paveat Baucis, Umidusqus Philemon. 
Ovid Proeumbit uterque pronus Aiintt, i. e. Deucalion et Pyrrka. Id.~ 
Sostulimus manus et ego et ^albus. Cic. So, Ipse cum fratre adesse jussi 
sumus. Id.'^Proieetisque amidSUo et Utiris. Curt. See §§205, Rkm . 2, 
and 209, Rem. 12, (3,) and (7.) 

Zeugma, in the latter sense above mentioned, is by some included under 
i^Uepsis. 

(4.) Prolepsis is when the parts, differing in number or person from the 
whole, are placed afler it, the verb or adjective not bein^^ repeated ; as, 
PrintA'pes utrinquejmgnam ciebant,ab Sabitns Mettius Curtms, ab Rom&nis 
Hostus HostiliuB. Liv. Boni qv4miam eonvenimtis ambo, tu caUimos infidre^ 
ego dicire versus. Virg. 

(5.) Syneeddche is the use of an accusative of the part affected, instead 
of an ablative ; as, ExpUri mentem neqvxt, Virg. See § 234, II. 

2. Pleonasm is using a greater number of words than is ne- 
cessary to express the meaning ; as, 

Sic ore loetUa est. Virg. Qui magis veri tineire qudm dm imperdre 
malit. Liv. J{enw unus. Cic. Forte fartHna. Id. Prudens sciens. Ter. 

Under pleonasm are included parelcon, polysyndeton, hendi- 
adySf nnd periphrasis. 

(1.) Pardcon is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or particle to 
pronouns, verbs, or adverbs ; as, egdmet, agldumy jortassean. Such addi- 
tions, however, usually modify the meaning in some degree. 

(2.) Polysynditon is a redundancy of conjunctions ; as, Unit Eurusque 
Jfotusque ruunt creberque proceUis Africus. Virg. 

(3.) Hendi&dys is the expression of an idea by two nouns connected by 
et,-jrMe,ora<^e,msteadofanoun and a limiting adjective or genitive ; as, 
Patgris libdmus et auro, for aurds patiris, Virg. Libro et silvestri subSre 
clausam, for libro suhiris. Id. Cristis et auro. (Dvid. Met. Ill, 32. 

(4.) Periphrdsis is a circuitous mode of expression ; as, Teniri foBtus 
oviumj i. e. agni. Virg. 

3. EnaUage is a change of words, or a substitution of one 
gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the same 
word for another. 
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Enall&ge includes anttmeriOf heterosis, atUiptosiSy synisis^ 

and OHacoluthoH, 

(1.) ^nttmeria is the me of one part of speech for another; as, Nostrum 
utmd TiTire tritU, for noMtru viia. Pers. AUud eras. Id.* Conjugium 
vuUkiit for 001171^0111. Virg. PUuXtam pad nutritor 0/itNMii, for imtnto. Id. 

(2.) HeterCsis is the use of on« form of a noun, pronoon, verb, &c., for 
another ; as, E£o quoque und pereo^ quod mild est carius, for qui mihi sum 
carior. Ter. Komanus praUo Tictor, for Romdm vietOreB, Liv. Many 
words are used by the poets in the plural instead of the singular ; as, eeUa, 
cvrda^ ora, &c. See § 96. Me truncus iUapsus etrebro sustuUraty for tus- 
tulisset. Hor. 

(30 ^nHptdns is the use of one case for another ; as, Cui nunc cogno- 
men lalo, for lalus, Virg. Uxor invicti Jovis esse nescis, for te esse vxih 
rem. Hor. 

(4.) SmUsis, or syrUhisiSf is adapting the construction to the sense of a 
word, raUier than to its gender or number ; as, Subeunt Tegaa juventus 
auzUio tardi. Stat Concursus popQli mirantium quid rei est. Liv. Pars 
in crueem acU. Sail. Ubi illio est scelus, qui me perttidit ? Ter. Id mea 
minime rrfert, qui sum natu maxlmtis. Id. See also § 206, (12.) 

(5.) AnaeolQikon is when the latter part of a sentence does not agree 
in construction with the former ; as, ICam nos omnes, quibus est aUcunde 
tUlquis ohjedus laboSf omne quod est interea tempus^ priusquam id rescitmn 
est^ lucro est. Ter. In this example, the writer be^an as if he intended to 
say luero kaUmus, and ended as if he had said nobu onuiibtts, 

4. Hyperh&ton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 

Hyperbaton includes anastrdphe, hystiron protiron, hypal- 
idgCf synchysiSy tmesis, and parenthesis. 

(I.) Anastrdphe is an inversion of the order of two words ; as, Trans^ 
tra per et remos, for per transtra, Virg. Ck)llo dare hrachia ctrcum, for cir* 
cumddre. Id. Jfoz erit una super, for superirit. Ovid. Et facit are, for 
areJUck. Lucr. 

(2.) Hystiron protMron is reversing the natural order of the sense ; as, 
Moridmrnr, et in media arma rudmus. Virg. Valet atque vivii, Ter. 

(3.) HypaUdge is an interchange of constructions ; as. In nevafert otA' 
mus mutdtas dicire formas eorpOra, for eorpiira mutdta in novas formms, 
Ovid. Dare dassUms Jiustros, for dare classes Austris. Virg. 

(4.) SynehijsiSf is a confused position of words ; as, Saxa voeant ItdU, 
mediis qua in fiucSihus, aras, for qwt sa^xa in mediis fluctibus, Itdli voeant 
aras. Virg. 

(5.) Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a compound word ; as, 
Septem subjecta triOni gens, for septentridni. Virg. Qtue me eunque vocani 
terra. Id. Per mihi, per, inquam, gratum fedns. Cio. 

(6.) Parenthisis is the insertion of a word or words in a sentence 
winch interrupt the natural connection; as, litpre dum reifeo, (brevis est 
via,) pasce capeUas. Virg. 

Remark. To the above may be added archaism and Hel' 
ienism, which belong both to the figures of etymology and to 
those of syntax. 

(1.) Archaism is the use of ancient forms or constructions ; as, anddi 
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fyt amlm ; gmOH, for tetUUiis ; fiiat, for sit ; ftrohibessOf for proJdbuiro ; tm* 
^etra8sir€f for m/yetratanmi mm ; /orltfr, iatfari; ntnUf for iton ; endo^ for 

tm >' Opir»M oflMUitr, for i»^r^ Ter. Aid tibi kane curaUo est rem t 

Plaut 

(9.) HMtmsm is the me of Greek forms or constmctions ; is, HeUnSf 
tat HsUnm; JJnUphon, for JhMpho; ourdsjjgen.), for aur^B; PaUddos, 
FmUdda^ for PaUddis, PaUddsm; TroOsm. Troddas, for TroadOmSf Trod- 
des; JBsUneto irdnim, Hor. Tempus duisUre jmgna. Vug, 

^ 3x4* To the ^prammaticiil figures may not improperly be sub- 
joined certain others, whieh ire often referred to in philological works, and 
which axe called 



TROPES AND FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

A rhetorical ji^^KTtf is a mode of expression difi^rent firom the direct and 
simple way of expressing the same sense. The turning of a ward firom 
its original and customary meaning, is called a trope. 

1. A metaphor is the transferring of a word firom the object to which it 
prooerly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has some 
analofinr ; as, Rioet ager^ The field smiles. Virg. JEtas aurea. The golden 
age. Oyid. 

Catackresis is a bold or harsh metaphor ; as, Vir greets ipse caper. Virg. 
Eurus per SkeUlas equitftyit undas, Hor. 

2. Metonymy is substituting the name of an object for that of another 
to which it has a Certain relation; as the cause for the effect, 'the container 
^Qf what is contained, the proper^ for the substance, the sign for the thing 
signified, and their contraries ; the parts of the body for certain affections, 
&c. ', as, Jimor dwri Martis, i. e. heUi, Virg. PalUda mors, Hor. Hausit 
patSram, i. e. vinum. Virg. Vina corOnantf i. e. vaUram. Id. Jfecte 
temos colores, i. e. tria fita diversi eoloris. Id. Ceaant arma toge, i. e. 
beUum pad, Cic. SscQla miteseentf i, e. homines in sadUis, Vug, Vivat 
Pacuvius vel Nestdra totum. Juy. 

3. Svnecddche is putting a genus for a species, a whole for a part, a sin- 
gular ror a plural, and their, contraries ; also tne material for the thing 
made of it ; as, MortdleSf for homines. Virg. Fontem ferebaid. Id. Tec- 
tum, for domus. Id. Arm&to millte comfient^ for arrndds miUilbus, Id. 
Ferrum, for gladius. 

4. Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary 
to that which the writer or speaker means to conyey ; as, Salve^ bone vtr, 
curdsti prob^. Ter. Egregiam verd laudem, et spolia ampla rrfertts, tuqus^ 
puerque tuus. Virg. 

5^ Hyperbdle is the magnifying or diminishing of a thing beyond the 
truth ; as, Ipse arduuSf ali&que pmsat sidira. Virg. Odor ^iro. Id. 

6. Metalepsis is the includin^r of seyeral tropes in one word ; as. Post 
aHquot aristas, Virg. Here anstas is put for messes f this for eestdtes^ and 
this for annos, 

7. Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors^ designed to illustrate one 
subject by another; as, Claudltejam rivos.puin: satprata biberunt. Virg. 
O naviSf reflrent in mare te novifuctus. Hor. 

An obscure allegory or riddle is called an amgma, 

8. Antonomasia is using a proper noun for a common one, and the con* 
trary ; as, Irus et est subitd, qui modd Crcesus erat^ for poMtpor and 4xoss^ 
Oyid. So, by periphrasis, poUtt Rhoddnif for GaUms. Hor. 

9jd 
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9. LUdUs if a mode of ezprewing^ soiiietliinff by denjiog tiie cootmy ; 
BBy Aim laud0f I blame. Ter. JVbn imnoTcia verba, Virg. 

10. ^ntiphrdsis is using a word in a sense opposite to its proper meaning; 
as, ^wi twcm fames. Virg. 

11. Euphemism is the use of softened language to expnm what is cfSB^n* 
sive or distressing ; as, Si quid aeddisset Cms&riy i. e. n mortvus esset. Veil. 

12. Antanad&sis im the use of the same word in different senses ; as, 
^^tds neget JEttict natrnn de stirpe JferOnem 7 SustOiit hie matrem, sust&lit 
Ule patrem. Epigr. Amari juetmditm esty si cuHtur ne quid tnsit amari. Gic. 

13. AfMphdrOf or epanaphihray is the repetition of a word at the begin- 
ning of successiye clauses ; as, NihiliK te noctumum prtmdxum pahtU, 
nihil urbis vigiUa, nihil Hmor popiSUif &g. Cic. Te, duUds conjux, te, sclo 
in Utdre secum^ te, veniente die^ te, decedente, eanibat. Virg. 

14. EpistrOphe is the repetitkm of a word at the end of successiye 
clauses ; as, rcmos popfdus Romdnus justUid ricit, armis vicit, liberalitcUe 
vicit. Cic. 

15. Sympldes h the repetition of a word at the beginning, and of an- 
other at tne end, of successive clauses ; as, Quis legem tuiit 7 Rullus : 
Quis majdrem pcpHH partem suffragiis privdvit 7 Rullus : Quis comitiis 
pnefuit f Idem Rullus. Cic. 

16. Epanalepsis is a repetition of the same w<Mrd or sentence after a 
parentliesb. Virg. Greor. II. 4 — 7, 

17. Anadipl^sis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, 
and the beginning of another ; as. Hie tamen vivit : Viyit ? imo ver^, 
etiam tn sendhim verdt. Cic. Tliis is sometimes called epanastrdphe. 

18. EpanadipUsis is the use of the same word both at the beginning 
and end of a sentence ; as, Crescit amor nummif quantum ipsa pecunia 
crescit. Juy. 

19. Evanddos b the repetition of the same words in an inverted order; 
as, Crudelis mater magis, an puer imprdbus iUe 7 ImprSbus ilte /mer, crti- 
delis tu quoque, mater, Virg. 

20. Epizeuxis is a repetition of the same word for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, Excitate, excitate eum ah inflris. Cic. Ah Corj^don, Corj^don, qiut te 
dementia cepit 7 Virg. IblmuSf ibimus. Hor. 

21 . Climax is when each successive clause of a sentence begins with 
the conclusion of the preceding, the sense being thus graduaUy amplified ; 
as, Qt£<e retlqua spes manet liber tdtiSf si Hits et quod libet, licet ; et quod Ucet, 
possunt; et quod possuntjtiVideni; et quod audentfVobis molestum non esti 
Cic. 

22. Increinentum is an amplification without a strict climax ; as, Fadlnus 
esty vinclri civem Romdnum ; scduSj verberdri ; prope parricidivm, necdri; 
quid dicam in crucem toUi f Cic. When the sense is gradually heighten- 
ed, it is called anabdsis, and when it falls or decreases, catahdsis, 

23. Polyptoton is a repetition of the same word in different cases, gen- 
ders, numbers, &/a. ; as, Jam elypeus dypeis, umhOne repMtur umbo ; ense 
minax ensis, pede pes, et cuspUde cuspis. Stat. 

24. Paregminon is the use of several words of the same origin, in one 
sentence ; as, Messe non potest, quin cjusdem homlnis sit, qui imprObos 
probet, probes improbare. Cic. 

25. Paronomasia is the use of words which resemble each other In 
sound ; as, Amor et melle et felle est fcBcundissimus, Plaut. Civem bond- 
nim artiura, bojidrum partiura. Cic. Amantes sunt amentes. Ter. Thii 
figure IS sometimes called agnominatio. 
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26. Hmnmoprophiron, or oUiterMumy is when several words bn^iiin|r 
with the same letter occur in a sentence ; as, TUe, tvte Tati, tioi tanta^ 
iyramu, tuUsH. £nn. J^eu patria vdUdas in viscira vertite vires, Vir^. 

27. Antitkisis is the placing of different or opposite words or sentiments 
in contrast; as, Hti^us oratidnis diffidUus est ezitnm aud,m principiom 
moenire. Cic. Ciesar beneficiisoc munificenti4nia^u«Aa6e6dtur; integ- 
ritate vit9 Cato. Sail. 

28. Oxfm&ren unites words of contrary significations, thus producing 
a seeming contradiction ; as, Concordia discors, Hor. Citm UuetU^ cLor 
numt. Cic. 

29. Synonymia is the use of different words or expressions having the 
same import ; as, JVbit feram^ non potior , mm sinam, Cic. Promitto, r«- 
dpioj spondeo. Id. 

30. Parabola, or simiUf is the comparison of one thinff with another ; 
as, ReifSKt^ te, tanqtiam serpens e laiibiUiSf octdis eminentUms, ii^UUo oMOf 
tumUdis eervuAbuSf intuUstL Cic. 

^ 31. Erotisis is an earnest question, and often implies a strong afiirma- 
tion of the contrary; as, Credltis avectos hastes? Virg. Heu/ guts nu 
mqttdrapossuntaedp&re? Id. 

32. Epanorthdsis is the recalling of a word, in order to place a strcmger 
or more significant one in its stead ; as, FUium tmlcum adoleseaUiilum 
habeo: ah/ quid diaif me habere ? Imd habui. Ter. 

33. .Sposiopisis is leaving a sentence unfinished in consequence of some 
emo^on of th6 mind; as, ^;uos ego — sed motos prtestat eomponire fiuetus, 
Virg. 

34. Prosopopcna, or persomfieationf represents inanimate things as act- 
ing or speaking, and persons dead or absent as alive and present ; as, Qum 
(^tria) tecum Catilina sic agit. Cic. Virtus sumU atU pomt secures. Uor. 

35. Apostrophe is a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to 
address some person or thing ; as, Vi potttur : quid non mortaUa peetOra 
cogiSf auri sacra fames ! Virg. 

^ 32o* To the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the following 
terms, used to designate defects or blemishes in style : — 

1. Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the 
rules of orthography, etymology, or prosody ; as, rigorOsus, for rigidus or 
severus; domminus, for domlwus; davi, for dedi; MteriuSf for aUerius, 

2. Soiedsm is a violation of the rules of syntax ; as, Vewus puUher ^ vos 
ittvidimus, 

3. Jfeoterism is the use of words or phrases introduced by authors living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity ; as, murdrum, a murder ; con- 
stabularius, a constable. 

4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words; as. 
Jam vos aciem, et prcefia, et hostem poscUis, Sil. 

5. AmphiboUa is the use of equivocal words or constructions ; as, CUdlus^ 
a Gaul, or a cock. Aio te, JEa<Ada, Romanes vinUre posse, Quinct. 

6. Idiotism is a construction peculiar to one or more languages : thus, 
the ablative afler comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiarity of one 
language is imitated in another, this is also called idiotism. Thus, MitU 
mihi verbum, instead of Fae me cerUorem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 

I. OF TIME. 

^ 326* 1. The calendar of the Romans agreed with our 
own in the number of months, and of the days in each ; but^ 
instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted series from the first 
to the last day of a month, they had three points from which 
their days were counted — ^the calends, the rumes, and the ides. 
The calends were always the first day of the month. The 
nones were the fifth, and the ides the thirteenth; except in 
March, May, July, and October, in whicKthe nones occurred 
on the seventh day, and the ides on the fifteenth. 

2. They always counted forwards, from the day whose date 

was to be determined to the next calends, nones, or ides, and 

designated the day by its distance from such point. After the 

first day of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many 

days before the nones ; after the nones, so many days before the 

ides ; after the ides, so many before the calends, of the next 

month. 

ThuB, the leeond of January was denoted by quarto nonas JanuariaSf 
or JaituarHj sc. die ante ; the tmrd, tertio nonas ; tne fourth, pridie nonas; 
and the fiftn, nonis. The sixth was denoted by oc^dvo idus; the seventh, 
sepflmo idus; and so on to the thirteenth, on which the ides fell. The 
fourteenth was denoted by undevigeslnw calendar Februariasy or Febrw 
arii; and so on to the end of the month. 

3. The day preceding the calends, nones, and ides, was term- 
ed pridie ealendas, ^c, sc. ante : in designating the other days, 
both the day of the calends, &c., and that whose date was to 
be determined, were reckoned ; hence the second day before the 
calends, &c., was called tertio, the third quarto, &c, 

4. To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, it 

is necessary to take one from the number denoting the day, and 

to subtract the remainder from the number of the day on which 

the nones or ides fell. 

Thus, to determine the day equivalent to IV. n^nas Jannarias, we take 
I from 4, and subtract the remainder, 3, from 5, the day on which the nones 
fell : this gives 2, or the secQud of January, for the day in question. So 
VI. idus ^vrilis : the ides of April falling upon the 13th, we take 5 from 
13, which leaves 8 : the expression, ther^ore, denotes the 8th of April. 

In reckoning the days before the calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, it 
is necessary to add one to the number of days in the month. 

Thus, XV. cal. quinnles is (30-f 1) 31—14=17, or the 17th of June. 
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To reduce our calendar to the Roman, the same method is 
to be pursued. 

Thus, the 2ad of December is (31+1} 3S^21=b11, le.XI.eaL Jan. 

5. In leap-year, both the 24th and 25th of February were 
denoted by sexto calendas Martias or Martii, The latter of 
these was called dies bisseztus, and the year itself annus bis- 
sextus. 

The day after the calends, dx., was sometimes called postridie ealendaSf 

The names of the months are properly adjectives, though often used 
«8 nouns, mensis being understood. Before the times of the emperors. 
July was called Qtan/i/is, and August, Sextilis, The names Julius and 
jSugustus were given in honor of the Cffisars. 

6. The correspondence of our calendar with that of the 
Romans is exhibited in the following 

TABLE. 



Days of 


Mar. 


Mai. 


Jan. Aug. 


Apr. Juv. 


Febr. 


awr foonths. 


Jul. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


Sept. Nov. 


1 


Calendoe. 


CalendsB. 


Calende. 


Calendas. 


2 


VI. 


nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonu. 


iV. nonas. 


3 


V. 


It 


III. « 


IIL «* 


IIL « 


4 


IV. 


« 


Pridie «* 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


5 


III. 


« 


Nonas. 


None. 


None. 


6 


Pridie 


« 


VIIL idus. 


VIIL idus. 


VIIL idus. 


7 


NoniB. 




VII. " 


VII. " 


VIL «' 


8 


VIII. 


idus. 


VI. " 


VL " 


VI. « 


9 


VU. 


it 


V. « 


V. « 


V. « 


10 


VI. 


u 


IV. « 


IV. « 


IV. « 


11 


V. 


tt 


III. « ' 


III. « 


III. « 


12 


IV. 


M 


Pridie " 


Pridie «' 


Pridie « 


13 


III. 


U 


Idas. 


Idus. 


Idus. 


14 


Pridie 


u 


XIX. cal. 


XVIIL caL 


XVL caL 


15 


Idus. 




XVIIL « 


XVII. " 


XV. » 


16 


XVII. 


cal. 


XVII. « 


XVI. « 


XIV. « 


17 


XVI. 


II 


XVL « 


XV. « 


XIIL «« 


18 


XV. 


ti 


XV. " 


XIV. " 


XII. " 


19 


XIV. 


a 


XIV. « 


XIIL « 


XL ** 


20 


XIII. 


u 


XIIL « 


XII. « 


X. « 


21 


XII. 


a 


XII. « 


XL « 


IX. « 


22 


XL 


ii 


XL « 


X. « 


VIIL " 


23 


X. 


u 


X. « 


IX. « 


VIL " 


24 


IX. 


(1 


IX. « 


VIIL « 


VL " 


25 


VIIL 


i< 


VIIL « 


VIL « 


V. « 


26 


VIL 


u 


VIL " 


VI. «* 


IV. " 


27 


VI. 


a 


VL " 


V. « 


IIL « 


28 


V. 


a 


V. « 


IV. « 


Pridie «Mar 


29 


IV. 


€1 


IV. « 


IIL « 




30 


IIL 


u 


IIL " 


Pridie ** 




31 


Pridie 


u 


Pridie « 








Oil 


m 
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7. The Latins not only said terti0, pridie, d&c., ttdmd&s^ ^ 
di.c., but also ante diem tertium, &c.y calentku, &,c, ; and the ' 
latter form in Cicero and Livy is far more common than the 
former, and is usually written thus, a. d. III. caL^ &c. 

The ejq[>re8sion ante diem was used as an indeclinable noun, 
and is joined with in and ex ; as, 

Consul Latinos feriag in ante diem teitivm idus SexnUs edixU, The c<m 
sol appointed the Latin festiyal for the third day before the ides of August. 
Li7. SuppUcatio indicia est ex ante diem quintum idus Octobres, Id. So, 
Ad pridie nonas Maias. Cic. 

II. OF MONEY. 

^ 327« 1. The Romans reckoned their co{^r money by 
05565, their siWer money by sestertii, and their gold money by 
Attic talents. 

2. The as was originally a pound of cof^r, but its weight 
was gradually diminished in succeeding ages, until, in the later 
days of the republic, it amounted to only ^ of a pound. It is 
divided into twelve parts, called uncitB. 

The ni^es of the several parts are, uncia, -^ ; sextans^ -^ ; quad- 
rans, -^^ f trienSf -^ ; quincunx, -fy ; semiSf or semissis, -^ ; septunx, ^ ; 
bes, or bessis, -fy ; dodrans, -^ ; dextans, -^ ; deunx, \^. 

3. The denarius was a silver coin, originally equal in value 
to ten asses, vt^hence its name ; but, after the weight of the as 
was reduced, the denarius was equal to sixteen asses. Its value 
is usually estimated at about 14^ cents of our money. 

The sestertius, or sesterce, was one fourth of the denarius, 
or two asses and a half (semistertius), and was hence denoted 
by IIS, or HS. When the denarius was worth 16 055^5, the. 
sestertius was worth 4. The sestertius was called emphatically 
nummus, as in it all large sums were reckoned after the coining 
of silver money. 

Half a denarius was a quinarius ; one tenth of a deTiarius, a Ubella, 

The aureus (a gold coin), in the time of the emperors, was 
equal to 25 denarii, or 100 sesterces. 

The talent is variously estimated, from $860 to $1020. 

4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum under 
2000 ^sterces so many sestertii ; as, decern sestertii, ten ses- 
terces ; centum sestertii, a hundred sesterces. 

5. Suras from 2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they 
denoted either by mille, millia, with sestertium (gen. plur.), or by 
the plural of the neuter noun sestertium, which itself signified 
a thousand sesterces. Thus they said quadraginta miliia 
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-sestertitim, or quadraginta sestertia, to denote 40,000 sesterces. 
With the genitive sestertium, millia was sometimes omitted ; as, 
sestertium centum^ sc. millia, 100,000 sesterces. 

6 To denote a million, or more, they used a combination ; 
thus, decies centena millia sestertium, 1,000,000 sesterces. The 
words centena millia, however, were generally omitted ; thus, 
dacies sestertium, and sometimes merely decies. See ^ 118, 5. 
So, centies, 10 millions ; miUies, 100 millions. 

Some suppose that sestertium, when thus joined with the numeral ad- 
verbs, is always the neuter noun in the nominative or accusatire singular. 
The genitive and ablative of that noun are thus used > as, Decies sestertii 
dote,Yfi\h a dowry of lXK)OyOOO sesterces. Tac. ^dnquapes sestertio, 
5,000,000 sesterces. Id. Bui this usage does not occur in Cicero. 

The different combinations were thus distinguished : — HS. X. denoted 

decern sestertii; HS. X, decern sestertia; HS. X, decies sesterti(im. But 
this distinction was not always observed. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

<$> 328. The following are the most common abbreviations 
of Latin words : — 



K,, Aldus. 

C, CaitLS. 
Cn., Cneus. 
D., Dedimus. 
L., Lucius, 
M., Ma'^'cus, 

A. d., ante diem. 

A. U. C, anno urbis 

conduce. 
Cal., or kal., ealendm, 
Cos., Consul.^ 
Coss., Consides, 
D., Divus. 

D. D., dono dedit, 

D. D. D., datf dicat, do- 
dicatf or dono dicat, 
dedXcat. 

Des., design&tus. 

D. M., diis maMbus. 

£q. Rom., eques RoTnd- 
mis. 



M.T.C.y Marcus Tul- 

lius CicSro. 
M'., Manius. 



F., FiUus; MB, M. F., 

MarcifiUus. 
Ictus, jurisconsultus. 
Id., idus. 
Imp., imperdtor. 
J. O. M., Jovi, Optimo 

maximo. 
N., nepos, 
Non., nontB. 
P. C, patres con- 

scripti, 
PI., plebis. 
Pop., popvlus. 
P. R., popHdus Romd- 

nus. 



Q., or Qu., Q^intus, 

Ser., Servius. 

S., or Sex., Sextus, 

Sp., Spurius, 

T., TUus. 

Ti., or Tib., Tiberius 

Pont. Max., poaeifex 

maximus. 
Pr., prtBtor. 
Proc., proconsul. 
Resp., respuJbVlca, 
S., salntem, sacrum, or 

sendtus. 
S. D. P., salntem dicit 

plurimam. 
S. P. Q. R., Sendkis 

populusque Romd- 

nus. 
S. C, sendtus consul- 

turn. 
Tr., tribHinus, 



To these may be added terms of reference ; as, c, caput, chapter; c/^ 
oof^fer, compare ; I. c, loco citdto; 1. 1., loco lauddto, in the place quoted; 
v., versus, verse. 
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DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

^ 329* I. Of the Roman literature for the first hre cen- 
turies after the foundation of the city, hardly a vestige remains. 
The writers of the succeeding centuries have heen arranged 
in four ages, in reference to the purity of the language in the 
period in which they flourished. These are called the golden, 
silver, brazen, and iron ages. 

2. The golden age is generally reckoned from about fiie 
year 514 of the city to the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, a 
period of a little more than 250 years. The writers of the early 
part of this age are valued rather on account of their antiquity, 
than as models of style. It was not till the age of Cicero, that 
Roman literature reached its highest elevation. The era 
comprehending the generation immediately preceding, and that 
imniediately succeeding, that of Cicero, as well as his own, is 
the period in which the most distinguished writers of Rome 
flourished ; and their works are the standard of purity in the 
Latin language. 

3. The silver age extended from the death of Augj^sttis to the 
death of Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The wri- 
ters of this age were inferior to those who had preceded them ; 
yet several of them are worthy of commendation. 

4. The brazen age comprised the interval from the death of 
Trajan to the time when Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 
410. From the latter epoch commenced the iron age, during 
which the Latin language was much adulterated with foreign 
words, and its style and spirit essentially injured. 

LATIN WRITERS IN THE DIFFERENT AGES. 
(Frmn the Lexicon ef Faecitdatus.) 

WRITERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Livins Andronicus. C. Decius Laberius. Atta. 

Lsvius. M. Verrius Flaecus. Cassius Hemlna. 

C NaBvius. Varro Attacinus. Fenestella. 

Statius Csciliiu. Titinius. Claud. Quadrigari- 

Q. Enniui. L. Pomponius. ua. 

M. Pacuvins. A. Serenus. Coeliua, or Celios. 

L. AcciuB. C.SemproniusAsellio. Fabiiu Pictor. 

C. Lucilius. C. Sempronius Grac- Cn. Gelliiis. 

Sex- J«rp»l»«»- chus. L. Piso. 

L. Afiranius. Santra. Valeriua AnUas. 

t* ^"^^^^l**" Siaenna. Cn. Matiua. Tiro TulUua, and 

P. Nigidms Figttlus. Q. NoviuB. otheia. 
Of the works of the preceding writers, only a few fragmrata lemais. 
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M. Porcius Gato. 
M. AceiuB Fla^itufl. 
M. Terentius Afef. 
T. Lucretius Cams. 
C. Valerius CatoUus. 
P. Sfms. 
C. Julius CflBsar. 

Cornelius Nepos. 
M. Tullius CicSro. 



Sex. Aurelius Proper- 

tius. 
C. Sallustius Crispus. 
M. Terentius Varro. 

Albius Tibullus. 
P. Virgilius Maro. 
T. Livius. 
M. Manilius. 
M. VitruviuB. 



P. OvidiuB Naso. 
Q. Horatius Flaccus. 
C. Pedo Albinovanus. 

Gratius Faliscus. 

PhaBdrus. 
C. Comificius. 
A. Hirtius, or Oppius. 
P. Cornelius Severus. 



To these may be added the following names of lawyerS| whose 
opinions are found in the digests : — 

Q. Mutius Scaevdla. M. Antutius Labeo. Masurius Sablnus. 
Alfenus Varus. 

. Of the writers of the golden age, the most distinguished are 
Terence, Catullus, Cesar, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, T. 
Livy, and Sallust 

WRITERS OF THE SILVER AGE. 



A. Cornelias Celsus. 
P. Velleius Patercfllus. 
L. Juniira Moderttus 
Columella. 
Pomponius Mela. 
A. Fersius Flaccus. 
Q. Asc(Hiius Pedidnus. 
M. Annasus Sengca. 
L. Annsus SenSca. 



M. Annceus Lueftnus. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C. Plinius Secundus. 
C. Silius Italicus. 
C. Valerius Flaccus. 

C. Julius Solinus. 

D. Junius Juyenalis. 
P. Papinius Statins. 
M. Valerius Martittis. 



M. Fabius Quintilia- 
nus. 

Sex. Julius Frontinus. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus. 

C. Plinius C89i»lius Se- 
cundus. 

L. Annasus Floras. 

C. Suetonius Tranquil 
lus 



The age to which the following writers should be assigned is some- 
what uncertain: — 

L. Fenestella. 



Q. Curtius Rufus. 
Valer. Probus. 



Scribonius Largus. 



Sulpitia. Atteius Caplto. 

Of the writers of the silver age, the most distinguished are Celsus, 
Velleius, Columella, the Senecas, the Plinies, Juvenal, QuintiliaOi 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Curtius. 

WRITFRS OF THE BRAZEN AGE. 



A. Gellius. 

L. Apuleius. 

Q. Septiinius Tertullianus. 

Q. Serenus Sammonlcus. 

Censorlnus. 

Thascius Cfiecilius Cyprianus. 
T. Julius Calournius. 
M. Aurelius Nemesianus. 

^lius Spartianus. 

Julius Cfapitolinus. 

i£lius Lampridius. 

Vulcatius Gallicanus. 

Trebellius Pollio. 

Flavins Vopiscus. 

Ccelius Aurelianus. 

Flavins Eutropius. 

Rhemnius Fannius. 

Arnobius Afer. 



L. Ccelius Lactantius. 
£liu8 Donatus. 

C. Vettus Juvencus. 
Julius Firmlcus. 

Fab. Marius Victorinus. 

Sex. Rufus, or Rufus Festus. 

Ammianus Marcelllnus. 

Vegetius Renatus. 
Aurel. Theodorus Macrobius. 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 

D. Magnus Ausonius. 
Faminus Nolanus. 

Sex. Aurelius Victor. 
Aurel. Pnidentius Clemens. 
CI. Claudianus. 

Marcellus Empirlcus. 

Falconia Proba. 
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Valerius Mazlmus. 
Justinos. 
TerentiAnui Maunii. 



Minutius Felix, 
.oeip&ter Charisius. 



n. Avi£nua, or Avii- 
nus. 



The opinions of the following lawyers are found in the digests : — 



SalTius JulianuB. 
Caius. 
Callistr&tiu. 
iEmiliiM Paj^niimis. 
Julius Paulus. 



Sex. Pomponius. 
Venuleius Satumlnus. 
JElius Marcianus. 
iClius Callus, and 
others. 



Licinius ProcQlus. 
Neratius Priscus. 
P. Juventius Celsus. 
Priscus Jabol6nus. 
Domitins Ulpianus. 
Herennius Modestinus. 

Of the writers of the brazen a^e, Justin, Terentianus, Victor, Lae- 
tantius, and Claudian, are most distinguished. 

The age to which the following writers belong is uncertain. The 
style of some of them would entitle them to be ranked with the writ- 
ers of the preceding t^g^ while that oi others would place them eves 
below those of the iron age. 

Palladius RutiUusTaa- Catalecta Virgilii et 



nis iEmiliftnus. 
JEmilius Maeer. 
MeMAla ConrfBus. 
Vibius Sequester. 
Julius Obsi&qoens. 
L. AmpeUus. 
Apieius Coslius. 
Sex. Pompeius Festus. 
Probus (auctor Noti- 

nim.^ 
Fulgentius Planciftdes. 
Hyffinus. 

C. Ca9sar GermaBlcus. 
P. Victor. 
P. Vegetius. 
Auctdres Priapeidrum. 



Ovidii. 
Auctor orationis Sal- 

lustii in Cic. et Ci- 

oerdnis in Sail. ; 
. item illius ^tUi' 

ffiMnn tta m sxjt* 

tticm. 
Auctor Episttds ad Oe- 

tayium. 
Auctor Panegyrtci ad 

Pisdnem. 
DeehumatiOnes qusB 

tribuuntnr Quintili- 

ino, Porcio LatiO- 

ni, Calpumio Flae- 

co. 



Inteipres DarStis Phry- 

ghf et Dictyos Cre- 

tensis. 
Scholiasts VetSres. 
Grammatilci Antlqui. 
Rhetdres Antloui. 
Medlei Antlqm. 
Catalecta Petroniana. 
Pervigilium VenSris. 
Poematia et Epigrain- 

m&ta Vetera a Pi- 

thfBO collecta. 
Monumentum Ancy- 

rftnum. 
Fasti Ckmsulftres. 
InscriptiSnes VetSies. 



/ 
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CI. Rutilius Numatii- 

nus. 
Senrius Honoritus. 
D. Hieronymus. 
D. AugustinuB. 
Sulpicius Sevems. 
Pauius Orosius. 
CcbHub Sedulius. 
Codex Theodosiinus. 
Martianus Capella. 
Claudianus Mamertus. 
Sidonius Apoliinaris. 



Latfnus Pacatus. 
Claudius Mamertlnus, 

et alii, quorum sunt 

Panegyric! vetSres. 
Alclmus Ayitus. 
Manl. Seyerinus Bo6- 

thius. 
Priscianus. 
Nonius Marcellus. 
Justiniani InstitutiSnet 

et Codex. 



AratoT. 

M. AureHus 

ruB. 
Fl. Cresconius Cori|>> 

pus. 
Venantius Fortunatus. 
IsidOruB Hispalensis. 
Anonymus Ravennas 
Aldhelmus or Althel- 

mus. 
Paulus Diacdnus. 



INDEX. 



M Mloirliii lain d«l|uu iba $ 



A, KKind of, 7 aiul 8— aoiini [d, of 3d 
dec.f CADder of, 66 ; genilivfl of, 63-^ 
increnient in, 3d dec., !ST,3) plunl. 



Ahduo, cniistniEaoD of, SSI, r. I. 

Ablative,3T— •lnr.,3ddc«.,B2i of ad- 
i«uva,3ddec., llSuid 114-plut., 
IM Oet., 43: Sd dec, M; 4<h ttee., 
89, »-iued adveitiiBll;, IK, I., II.— 



d aU. p)ur. ii 
bj., 983, t. 



GreA ^i«ii*-piuf., 3d d«., it- 
neuler, used ailverliially, 192, II., 4, 
and !05, n. 10— after verbs, KO-fM 
— oirilleil, !!39, H.4— infinillwlnilead 
of, ffi9, B. 6— of B 



i.&e.,_H9, , 






as, H. 1— after iieuler verhs, S3»— 
. aner eompouiid verbs, 233— nfler ver- 
baUiDUJia, 233, n.— of parL afTccLed, 
£31; a^-nfter nrcjxiailliiiii, 233— af 
time and «^e,33l>— of place, 237— 
after adverb^d inieiieclioiis, !33— 

Accusirw mS aequ^liiiig, 

gen., 217, 
Acephalnui verse, 304, 
Acuvs voice, 141, 
veib, 141— objecl of, !a*-*wo 

ctaea after, 93U, R. 1— omitlod, SS9, 

B.3. 

Adjeclivei, 104-131— claatei of, TO 
declension of, lOS— gen. ling, of, 1 
114— Bbl. nor. of, 113, 114— aoin.( 
gen. plur. of,113, 114— hregular, lia, 
lie— (terivaUon of, 123— verba], m 
-TlHrticifHBl, ISO— adverbial, 130— 

f'reposiuonal, 130 — compoaition of, 
31— «ow modified, 201, III., R. 2— 
agreement of, 205— either modifiers 
or predtcaus 20S, H. I— wiih two or 
mois aoiuu, lOS, R. 2— with a eoilec- 
live noun, 205, h. ^-ging. with a plur. 
noun, 20d, R. 4— dat. of, Tor aec, tOS, 
ran, SOS, R. 7— with 
I, ic., S06, R. 8— 
of ibeir nwn ea«, 
laed part|.< 



II. 
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m§f iu,, ligiitfeatioii of, S05, it. 17— 
■gfoiiif wMi relmtive instead of aate- 
cedent, f06, (7,)— fen. after, 21*— 
m. or abl. after, 219, m. 5— dat after. 
222— gen. or dat. after, 219, r. 6, and 
222, R. 2— of plenty or want, with abl., 
2S0— followed by infin., 270, B. 1^ 
place of, 279, 7. 

AJQective pronouns, 1S4-139— classes 
oil^ 194— agreement (^, 205. 

Admonishing, verbs of, with sen., 218. 

Adorning and arraying, Terbt of, with 

Adonic verae, 912. 

Advefbial adjectives, 190. 

Adverbs, 190-194 — nameral, 119— of 
plaee, mutual relation of, 191, r. 1— - 
derivattoa o(^ 192— composition of, 
193»-<ompanson of, 194F--how modi- 
fied, 201, UL R. 4— used, as adjectives, 
206, R. 11— with ^., 212. R. 4— with 
dat., 228, (]»)— with ace, 298 — use of, 
S77.-(wo negatives, force of, 277, r. 
9'^&— equivalent to phrases, 277. r. 
8— of likeness, as connectives, 278, r. 
1— place of, 279, 15. 

iEnigma, 924, 7. 

Affection of the mind, verbs denoting, 
wiA gen.^ 220. 

Agent, daUve of. 225, II., Ilt^— when 
wanting, 225, III., R. A — abl. of, 248. 

Ages of Romaa literature, 929. 

Agnominatio, 324, 25. 

Agreement^ defined, 209, 6— of adjec- 
tives, acbective pronouns, and partici- 
ples, 205— of relatives, 206. 

At. genitive in, 49— quantity of the a in, 
289, K. 9. 

Aio, 189, 4r-its place in a sentence, 
279, 6. 

Al^ nouns in, abl. of, 82 — increment of, 
287, E. (A.) 1. 

Alcaic — greater, 918, IIL— 4esser, 918, 

Alcmanian dactylic tetrameter, 912. 
AliSf aiiSf atUU, adj. in, 128, 2. 
AtlqidSf declined, 138— how used, 207, 

R. 30. 
Alius, how declined, 107— how used, 207, 

R. 32— with abl., 256, r. 14. 
Allegory, 324, 7. 
Alliteration, 324, 26. 
Alter, how declined, 107— 4iow used, 207, 

R. 32, and 212, R. 2. 5. 1. 
AmiOf how declined, 118. 
Amphibolia, 925, 5. 
Amplificatives, nouns, 100, 4— ac^ec- 

tives, 104, and 128, 4. 
Anab&sis. 924>, 22. 
Anacoluthon, 929, 9, {5.) 
Anacreontic iambic din»eter, 914, IX. 



ABadipl5sis,a24,17. 
Analysis of sentences, 281, 
Anapsestie, metre.919,909 ' BMnoigtafy 

913— dim«ter, 919. 
Anaph5ra, 924, 19. 
Anastfdphe, W. 4, (U 
JkUe diem caL, &c.. 9296, 7. 
Antanaclftsis, 9S4, 12. 
Antecedent, 196— onderstoed, 206, (3^) 

(4,)— its place supplied by a donon- 

strative, 206, (9,|--ui the case of the 

relative. 206, (6.) 
Antepenult, 19— quantity of, S9t. 
AntlMiam, by what mood ioDowed, 

Antimerii^ SS9, 9, (1.) 
AntiphrttsiS2924, 10. 
Antipt6sis,329, 9, (9.) 
Antith^s, a2!Lana 981^ 27. 
Antonomasia, 924, 8. 
ApOge, 189, 10. 
Aphsergsis^jg2. 
Apoc<^, 922. 
Apodteis, 261. 
Aposiop^is, 924, 99^ 



Apostr5phej^^S4w95. 
Appendix, X82-929. 



Apposition, 204— to two or more noona, 
204, R. »— to nouns connected by emm, 
204, R. 5— to iNToper names (^ difler- 
ent fenders. 204. r. 5— gen. instead 
of, 2»4, R. 6— abl. wiUi gen., 204, r. 
7— of parts witii a whole, 204, r. 10, 
and 212, r. 2, ir. 5-Hiouns in, place 
of, 279, 9. 

Aptotes, 94. 

Ar, nouns in, gender o(f 66, 67— goiuj^ 
70, 71— «bl. of, 82— increment o^287; 
B. (A.) 1. 

Archaism^ 929, R. (1.) 

Archilochi^ pentbemim^ris, 912— iam- 
bic trimeter, 914, V.— do. dimeter, 
914> Vn.— heptam«ter, 918, IV. 

Arutm, nouns in^OO, 8. 

Arms, adj. in, 128, 9. 

Arrangement, of words, 279— «f dausea, 
280. 

Arsis and thesis, 908. 

As, genitives in, 49-Haouns in, of 9d dee^ 
gender of, G2', gen. of, 72— and amis, 
adj. in, 1^, 6— ^al^uantity of, 900t. 

As. Koman, value of, ^— 4iow divided, 
327. 

Asclepiadic tetrameter, 916, IIL 

Asking, demanding, and teaching, vcfto 
of, two ace. after, 291. 

Assuesco, with abl., 245, IL— with dat«y 
245. II., R. I. 

Asyndeton, 929, 1. (1.) 

Attraction, 206, (6.) 

AudeOy how conjugated, 142, lu 8. 
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Awiuntf eonstruetiaB ol^ SCS, r. I. 

Aureutf value trf", S?7, 3. 

Auaimt 18S, R. 1. 

Authority, quantity detenniiied by, 

282, 4w 
Ao and atu, in the 2d and 9d rooto of 

verbs, 164. 
Avtf 18S, 8. 
AXf adj. m. 129, 6— ^rerbab in, with gen., 

219, R. I. 



B. 



B fiaalf quantity of, 299. 

Barbansm, 92J^ 1. 

Belli, constnicuon of, 221, R. 3. 

BijU, adjectives in, 129, 2^with dative, 

Bos, dat. and abl. plur. of, 84, and 286, 5. 
Brachyeatalectie verse, 504. 
Brazen age, 929, 4. 
Bueolic c«sur«^ 910, 6. 
Bumhu, adjecuves in, 129, 1— with ace., 
299, M. 



O. 

C, sound of, 10^— nouns in, gender of, 
66 ; gen. of, 70— final, quantity of 299. 

Csetura, d09---djffierent kmds of, 309— 
in hexamStei' verse, 910, 9-6— in pen- 
tamfittf verse, 911, 2— in iambic verse, 
914y I. and X.— in trochaic verse, 915, 
l.^n choriambie verse, 916, HI. 

Csesural pause, 909, 9. 

Calends. 326. 

Cardinal numbers, 117 and 118. 

Cases of nouns, 9b and 97. 

Catabftsis, 9^ 22. 

Catachr^sis, 924. 1. 

Catalectie verse', 304. 

Cause, abL of, ^7— ace. of with prepo- 
sitions, 247, R. 1. 

Ce and cine, enclitic, 194, R. 4. 

Cedo, 189, 11. 

Celo, with two accusatives, 291. 

Ceu, with subjunctive, 269, 2. 

Ch, sound of, 10. 

Character or quality, gen. of, 211, R. 6. 

Choliambus, 914, II. 

Choriambie, metre, 916 and 909— ^en- 
tamdter, 916, 1.— tetram^r, 916. H.— - 
trimeter, 916, IV.— trimJHer catalectie, 
916, V— dimeter, 916, VI. 

Clam, government of, 235, (9J 

Clause, as a loeical subject, 201, IV. 

Clauses, 203— 3iow connected, 209, 4, 
and 21^ r. 9— arrangement of, 2d0* 

Climaz, 924, 21. 

27 



CoBjd, 189, 2. 

Collective noons. 26— number of their 

verbs, 209, r. II. 
Common, nouns, 26— gender, 90— sylla 

ble,282^2. 
Comparative degree, 129— formation of, 

Comparatives, declined, 110— with gen., 

212; R. 2— denoting one of two, 212, 

R. 2, R. 1-^th abl. 256. 
Comparison, of adjectives, 122-127-* 

terminatioBal, 124— of adverbs, 194— 

irr^;ular, 125«— defective, 126— ^y 

magiM and wMxime, 127. 
Composition, of noons^ 109— of adi., 191 

—of verbs, 188— or adverbs, 199. 
Compound, subject, 201— predicate, 202, 

II.— sentence, 203— Huetres^ 318. 
Compound words, how divided, 29— 

quantity of, 285. 
Con, adiectives compounded withjjvith 

dat.9 222— verbs do., with dat., 224. 
Concretes, 101, 2. 
Condemning uid convicting, verbs of, 

withjgen.. 217. 
ConfUh, with abl., 245, II.— with dat., 

Conji, 183, 12, and 180, n. 

Conjugation, 149— first, 155 and 156— ^ 
second, 157— third, 158 and 159— 
fourth, 160^— of deponent verbs. 161— 
perif^rastic, 162— general rules of, 
163— third, list of verbs in^ 173— of 
irregular vei^, 178-182— of defective 
verbs, 183— of impersonal veH>s, 184. 

Conjugations, how diaracterized, 149— ^ 
remarks on, 162. 

Conjunctions, 198— classes of, 198— en- 
clitic^ 198. R. 2— copulative and dts- 
juncUve, their use, 278 ; may connect 
different moods, 278, r. 4 and 5 ; re* 
peated, 278, r. 7. 

Connection, of tenses, 258— of words by 
conjunctions, 278— of clauses by do., 
278, R. 3. 

Connecting vowel, 150, 5— omitted in 
2d root, 163, 2. 

Connectives, place of, 279, 3. 

Consonants, sounds of, 10—12. 

Consto, with abl., 245, II. 

CorUentus, with abl., 244. 

Contracted syllables, quantity of, 283, 

Contractions m 2d root of verbs, 162, 7. 
Copula, 140. 
Crasis, 306, (5^) and SKE. 
Crime, sen. of, after verbs, 217. 
Cufaa, now declined, 139. 
Cufue, how declined, 137, r. 5. 
Cum annexed to abl., 133, r. 4, and 196, 
R. 1. 
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Cimt. bj what mood taJUmtd, 263, 6, 
C^tmatu, adjecCivet b, 129. 1. 
Cunque, its Ibrce, 191, a. 4. 

D. 

V final, quantity of, 299. 

Dactylic, metre, 310 and 308— trimSter, 
3li-Hdunetcr,3]2. 

Dactylico-iambie metre, 318, L 

Dactylico-trochaic, beptamftter, 318, IV. 
—tetrameter, 318, V. 

Dative. 37— «ing., 3d dee., 79— plural, 
Ist dee., 43; 3d dec. 84 j 4tb dec, 
89, 6 — iMed for gen., 211, r. 6— after 
adjectives^ 222— different constnicticms 
instead of, 222, R. 4 and 6— after 
idemy 222, r. 7— after verbs, 223-227 
—after verbs compounded, with ad, 
anttf &^,f 224 : wiui a^, de, and ex. 
224. R. 1 and z; with satist beni, and 
maU, 225— of the agent, 225, II. III. 
—of the possessor after est, 226— «f> 
tcr particles, 228. 

Datives, two, after ntm, &c, 227. 

Declension, of nouns, 38.40— rules of, 
40 — first, 41-45 ; exc. in. 43— second, 
46-54 ; cxc. in, 52— third, 5&-86 ', exc. 
in, 68-85— fourth, 87-89 jexc. in, 89 ; 
formed by contraction, 89 —fifth, 90 : 
exc. in, 90— of adjectives, first and 
second, 105-107; third, 108-111. 

Declensions, tabular view of, 39. 

Degrees of comparison, 123. 

Defective, noons, 94-^6— adjectives, 115 
—verbs, 183. 

DeJUf 183. 13, and 180, H. 

Dentf enclitic, 134, R. 6. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 134— construe- 
tion of, 207— in apposition with a 
clause, 207, r. 22, anci 206, ( 13,)— used 
for reflexives, 208, (6,)— place of, 279, 
7. 

Denarius, its value, 327— divisions of, 
327. 

Denominatives, adj., 128— verbs, 187, 1. 

Dependence definecL203, 8. 

Dependent clauses, 203. 

Deponent verbs, 142, r. 4— conjugated, 
161 — participles of, 162, 17— lists of, 
Ist conj., 16o ; 2d cam,, 170 ; 3d conj^ 
174: 4th conj., 177— 4ncrement of, 
289, 3. 

D«»priving, verbs of, with abl., 251. 

Derivation, of nouns, 100— of adjectives, 
128— of verbs, 187— of adverbs, 192. 

Derivative words, quantity of, 284. 

DesideraUve verbs, 187, II. 3, and 176, 

N.^.^uantity of the tt in, 284, K 5. 
Deiu decliiieJ, 53. 



is, 306, 8— mark of, 5. 
Diastfile, 307^2. 
Dk, imperative, 162, 4. 
Diedlon,S19. 

Dkio amUem, with dat.. 222, n. 1. 
Difierence, degreo oL now expressed. 

266. R. 16. 
D^, with abl., 241 
Digmor, with abL, 245. 
Dtgntcs, htdirmu, &e.y with abl., 24i— 

with gen., lAA, R. S-^with relative and 

subjunctive, 264, 9. 
Diminutive, nouns, 100, 3— 4i^ectives. 

104. and 128, 6— verbs, 187, ft. 4. 
Diphtnoogs, 4— soimds of^ 9— qoaoti^ 

of, 283, iL 
Diptotes, 94. 
DisUch, 304. 

Distributive numbers, 119 and 120. 
Distr6phoo, 319. 

Do, mcrement of, 290, ■., and 284, s. 4k 
DomuM, declinea, 89^— construction o^ 

een., 221, r. 3; ace, 237, r. 4 ; abL, 

Donee, with subiunctive, 263, 4. 

Double letters, 3. 

Doubtfiil gender, 30. 

Due, imperative, 162, 4. 

Dum, with subjunctive, 263, 4— and 
dummddo with do., 263, 2. 

Dm declined. 118. 

Dim, participle in, with dat., 225^ IIL— 
with ace, 234, R. 2— its signincatioii, 
274, 2, R. 8— used for a gerund, 275, 



E. 

E, sound oil 7 and 8— nouns iOt of Sd 
dec^^geuaer of, 66 ; een. of, 68 ; abL 
of, 82— adverbs in, 192, II.r— and ear, 
how used, 195, r. 2— increment ia, 
3d dee., 287, 3 ; plur.. 288 ; of verba, 
290— final, ouantity or, 295. 

Eapee, &e., 135, r. 3. 

Eccum, ecciUum, &,c,, 134, R. S, and 
238,2. 

EequU, how declmed, 137, R. 3. 

Ecthlipsts, 305, 2. 

Edo and etat, abstracts in, 101. 

Edo (to eat) conjugated, 181. 

Ego, declmed, 13£ 

EUa, verbals in, 102, 3. 

Elegiac verse, 311, 3. 

Ellipsis, 323. See OmSssUm, 

Emphatic word, place of, in a fentenee^ 
219, 2, and l6. 

Enallftge, 323, 3. 

Enclitics, in accentuatioii, 16— eoqipe- 
tions, 198, R. 2. 
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EnnehemimSris, 304, 5. 
Ensis, adjectives in, 128, 6. . 
EOf coiyugated, 182— Hcompoundf of, 
182, R. 2U-with sttpiiie in urn, 276, IL, 

R.2. 

Epanadipl6sis. 321, 18. 

Cpanfidos, 324, 19. 

Epanalepsis, 324, 16. 

Epaaaph5ra, 324, 13. 

Epaoastidphe, 324, 17. 

EpanortbOsis, 324^ 32. 

Epenthgsis, SSH, 

Epistr&phe, 324, 14. 

Epizeuxis, 324, 20. 

Epulor, with abl., 245, IT. 

Equality, how denoted, 122. 

£r, nouns in, of ^ dec., sender of, 58 
and 60; gen. oi^ 70 and 71— adjec- 
tives in, superlative of, 125— annexed 
to pres. innn. pass., 162, 6. 

Erot^sis, 324, 31. 

£«, nouns in, of 3d dec., increasing in 
ffen., gender of, 58 and 61 } gen. oL 
73 ; not increasid]? in gen., gender of, 
62 ; gen. of, 73— <final, soimd of, 8, E. 
2 ; cjoantity of, 300. 

Est, With dat. of apossessor, 216. 

Etunty noans in, 100, 7. 

Etymology, 24~199. 

Ev and etu, in 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 
167. 

Euphemism^ 324, 11. 

Em», adjectives in. 128, 1— Greek prop- 
er names in, 283, h. 2. 



F. 



^oc, 162, 4— 'With subj. for imperat, 
267. R. 3. 

JVidE2l,with superlatives, dec., 277, R.7. 

Faeio, (and compounds,) passive of, 180 
—with abl., 250, R. 3— -with ut and 
the subj., 273, 1— with participle, 273, 

Fak, 183, 6. 

Faxo ntid/axim, 162, 9, and 183, R. 1. 
Feet, 302— isocmt>nous, 302. 
Feminine nouns, of 3d dec., 62; exc. in, 

62-65. 
Fer, imperative, 162, 4. 
Fero, conjugated, 179. 
FidOf how conjugated, 142, R. 2 — ^with 

abl., 245, II.— with dat., 245, II. R. 1. 
Figures, of prosody, 306-307— of or- 

Uiograi^y and etymoloc^, 322— of 

syntax, 323— of rhetoric. ToA, 
Filfing, verbs of, with abl., 249— with 

een., 220, (3.) 
Fu», conjugated, 180— quantity of its i, 

283, E f 



FoUoWf in what sense used, 203, 9. > 

Foremf/we, 164, 3. 

Freouentative verbs, 187, IL— quantity 

orthetin, 284, K. 6. 
Fretus, with abl., 244. 
FruoTf with abl.. 245. 
Fungor, with abl., 245. 
Future tense, 146, IlL 
Future perfect tense^ 145, VI. 



G. 



Of sound of, 10. ""^ 

Galliambus, 314, X. 
GaudeOf how conjugated, 142, r. !K— 
with abl., 245, U.— with ace, 245, }l., 

R. 1. 

Gender, general rules of, 27-34 — natural 
and grammatical, 27— masc. from sig- 
nification, 28— fem. from do., 29— 
common and doubtful, 30— epicene, 
33 — ^neuter, 34— of 1st dec, 41 j exci 
in. 42— of 2d dec, 46 : exc. in, 49— 
of 3d dec, 68. 62, and 66 ; exc. in, 69 
•^— of 4ih dec, 87 : exc in, 88— of 
6th dec^ ; exc, in, 90. 

Genitive, 37— sing., 1st dec, exc. in, 43 $ 
of adjectives, & dec, 1 12-^hir., 1st 
dec, contracted. 43^ 2d dec, do., 53 ; 
3d dec, 83 ; or adjectives, 3d dec, 
113 and 114— after nouns, 211— what 
reladons it denotes, 211, r. 1 — sub- 
jective and objective, 211, r. 2— of 
substantive pronouns, 211, r. S-^^s- 
sessive adjective used for, 21 L r. 4 
—dative used for, 211, r. 6— of 
character or quality, 211, r. 6— noun 
limited by, omitted, 211, r. 7} want- 
ing, in the predicate after sum, 21 1, R. 
9} in other cases, 211, R.8,(4,)-(6,)- 
omitted,21 1 , r. 9— how translated,2l 1 , 
R. lt--after partitives, 212— after a 
neuter adjective or adi. pronoun, 212, 
R. 3— after adverbs, 212, r. 4— after 
adjectives, 213 3 different constructions 
instead of, 213, r. 4— aftercI^gTtu^ and 
indignus, 244, R. 2— after verbs, 214- 
220— after sum, and verbs of valuing, 
214— of crime, 217— after verbs of ad- 
monishing, 218 — after verbs denoting 
an affection of the mind. 220— of place, 
221-<after particles, 221, 11., III.— 
plur. depending on a gerund, 276, R. 
1. (3,)— place of, after neuter ac(jec- 
Uves, 279, 10. 

Genitives, two, limiting the same noun, 
211, R. 10. ^ 

Gerundives, how used, 276, II. 

Gerunds, 148, 2— by what cases follow- 
ed, 274-^d gerundives, gen. ol^ 



STS, s. I ; dat. of tT9, m. S; tee 

3Ta,B.3i ■bl.or,IT9,R.4; isfin. 

■ftiirHlj.,t76, B,3,(4.) 
Gloriar, with sbl, S46, ILL 
G1ye<M>cnrM,3ie, IV. 
GoldeR an, 319, t. 
Oanraneiil deBned, SOS, 7. 
Onmnmlical, BibiKl, 101 1 cuea 

m, IV., 3-|>radie«u, KO-fgi 

Oreak 



des., BO — d»cl«D>io[ 



idei of. 34, k^Ij 
:. or. in 3 
<lo.,SG. 



Hsmiiiicli, 3M. 
H«idiidya,3E3, 1,(3.1 
HepdwtDbaf lit, 3M, S. 
Renie eieiara, 310, 4 uid 5. 
■•.93. 






HetenfeDenui nooin, a 
HeteRttii, 313, 3,(1.) 

Hexunfter vsna, 3l0> 

n. 

HiMui, m 18. 
Hie, declined, 1 
ed, 907, ■. fO. 
HippoaactK, trimltai, 314, II. — Mnmt- 

Homo uid bwbH* omittwl, 909, K. % 

Honm, kefio the odw oT, SI. 
HiTBtiui awln),3I0. 
ifimn, eonilraelioa of, Ttl, >. 3. 
HnwUge, »3, 1, (3.) 

H^perXi. 3^1, ^ ' 

HypaibOle 3H, fi. 

K'^ercaisteetie, oi bypermilei vsne, 

HjiMnm protjiroa, SIS, 4, (t.) 



J, found of, 7 and 8 — nouni In, readR 
or, 66 ; gen. of, 68-^ncreineiil in, 3d 
dec.,aa7,3i plur.,Mj orveib«,J90 
— final, qusnlitv of, 196. 

lunbic, metK, 314 >nd 303— trini»ei, 
314, 1. ; caUiJiicIic, 314, V.—ttmmi- 
Mr, SI4, in.i CHiBlecilc, 314, IV.— 
dimeter, 314, VI. ; hyMm>«o/, 3U, 
Vn.; acephRloui, 314, Vlll.: cMa. 
iKlic, 314. IX. 

bmbusd-dadjUc main, 318, II. 



Oam, Oar, On, iter, iOt, 3. 
Hut.icut. ilit. and nu, adiacliTefl bi, 

1S8;1. 
inuor Ww, vobal adjeciivei in, 129, IL 
letui, 30B, 3. 
Idem, declined, 134, R. 6— bow used, 

KI7, R. ST— wiih dative, SK, r. 7 — 

bow DlherwiH cmulnKd, tB, n. 7. 
lde3,3S6. 
Idiollun,39S,6. 
IJui, adjeelives in, 119, 1. 
la, Bdverlia in, 192, II., 3. 
a, in gen., eDntracled, Bi. 
St, iKHuia in, 100, 9. 
Lit, adjecijvea in, 1S9, 4. 
Lie, declined, 134-^w iued,3Cr7, R. M 

— wilb lac, SOT, R. J3. 
BHc, how declined, 134^ a. 3. 
b», in pres. lubj., 161, 1' 

19!, land U. 



veriMli in, IOC, 3. 

( Sdccxq., 

!i 

1 of, ITS. 



iDdeeHiuble, neuna, 94_»djectirei, 1 1S, 

Indefioila, ndieciivei, 104— pronooiu, 

t38-«dver^, 191, R. 4. 
Independent elaiuei, VA 
iDdiealive mood, 143, 1— in teraei, 145 

-^Knr nnd, Z59— lis leniea uwd mm 



lufireet qoeatKHH, ntbj. in, 3S5- 
Imbie and txtut, eaiutnielioa of, 

I34-, ia>cl.,WI, R.t. 
Inferiorily, bow denoted. Id 



—ma logical 
mDdiSed.IOI, 



!, III.— wilb lubjeet-noCD., 
irgen.,!13,ii.4— JUsub- 



>f ita lenses, S6S— aubjecl of a 
169— dependins on a verb, I7C 
in adjective or nouii,9T0, R. I- 
ed, TO, R. a-wiUmul a subject 



verba uaed. tTt i 
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Instrament, abl. of, 247. 

Intensive, pronouns, 135— veibs, 187, 

II. 6. 
InterdicOf constniction of, 251, R. 2. 
Intirest, See Refitrt. 
Inteijections. 19^^witb nom., 209, R. 

13— with dat.,228. (3,jH-with acc.,238, 

2 — ^with voc., 2i0--O, lieu, d&e., not 

eUded.305. 
Intermeoiate clanses^ subj. in, 266. 
Interrc^tive. adjeetives, lOi and 121— 

pronouns, 137 1 mdien indefinite. 137, h. 
ItmSf adjectives m, 128, 1, t, ana 6. 
lOf verbals in. 102, 7. 
Ionic, metre, 317 and 303— <a maf&re, 317, 

I.r-<i minlhref 317, IL 
fyie, declined, 135— how used. 207, R. 

28— used reflezively, 208, (4,)— with 

inter, 208, (5.J 
Jrif with wipine m tiiii, 276, XL, R. 3. 
Iron age. 329, 4. 
Irony, 321, 4. 

Irregular, nouns, 92— adjectives, lid- 
verbs, 178-182. 
Hr , nouns in, eender of, 62 and 63 ; gen. 

of. 74— fined, quantity of, 301. 
Itf declined, 134r— how used, 907, R. 26. 
I^f how declined, 134f^ow used, 207, 

R. 25. 
JsHc and illic declined, 134, r. 3. 
ItaSf ta, itia, ities, tmonia, Uiido, Uut, 

and tiis^ abstracts in^ 101. 
Ilery declined, 57— with ace. of place, 

237, R. 1— increments of, 286, 2. 
Iter and er, adverbs iiK 192. II. and TV. 
Itus, adverbs in, 192, 1, and II. 
htm, verbals in, 102, 2. 
— or Uiuntf nouns in, 100, 5. 
Fus, genitives in^ how {Ht>nouneed, 1&-* 

m what adjectives found, 107— quan* 

tity of t in, 283, 1., e. 4. 
Iv and Uu, in 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 175. 



J. 



JactOf with abl., 245, 11. 

Jubeo, .constructi<» o^, 223, R. 2, (2,) and 

273, 2. 
Ju^arif quantity of its eampoands, 233, 

Jupiter declined, 85. 
Jusfwandum deelined, 91. 
Juoatf &^,, ace. aAer, £29, R. 7. 



K. 

Kf when used, 2. 

Key to the odes of Horaee,321. 

27* 



L. 

L, nouns in, gender of, 66 5 gen. of, 70 

—final, quantity o^ W9, 
Lattor, gatuUo, «c., with abl.. 245, II, 
Latin grammar, its divisions, 1. 
Leading clause, subject and verb, 208, 3. 
Lentus, adjectives m, 128, 4. 
Letters, 2— division of, 3— sounds of, 

7— numeral, 118, 7. 
Lkit^ with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Liquids, 3. 
Li^es, 324, 9. 

Loadiiw, verbs of, with abl.^ 249. 
Logical, subject, 201— predicate, 202. 
Long syllable, 282, 2. 

M. 

M final, quantity of, 299, 2— elided, 305, 

z. 
Malo conjugated, 178, 3. 
Manner, adverbs of, 191, m.— ebl. of, 

247 : with prep. 247, r. 3. 
Masculine, nouns of Sd dec., 58 } exe. 

in, 59-61— «8esura, 310, n. 1. 
MaUrfaimiliaa declined, 91. 
Means, abl. of, 247— ace. of, with wep., 

247, R. 4. 
Measure or metre, a, 303. 
Metnitd, 183, 3— >with een. or ace. 216. 
Men or mentum, verbals in, 102, 4. 
Met, enclitic, 133^ r. 2. 
Metalepsis, 324, 6. 

Metaphor, 324, 1.— Metaplasm, 322,1. 
Metathesis, 322. 
Metonymy, 324, 2. 
Metre, 3(»— how divided, 303— different 

kinds of, 310-317. 
Metres, compoimd, 318— Horatian, 320. 
MeuSf how oeclined, 139. 
MilUicB, construction of, 221, r. 2. 
Mille, its use, 118, 6. 
Mino and minor, in obsolete imperatives, 

162, 5. 
jtftffctfo, with abl., 245, II. 
Misereor, mueresco, glc,, with gen., 215. 
Misiret, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 

R. 6. 
Modi, annexed to pronouns, 134, R. 5. 
Modified, subject, 201, III. ; itself modi- 
fied, 201, in., R. 6 — ^predicate, 202, 

III. 
Modify or limit, in what sense used, 201, 

II., R. 

Modb, with subjunctive, 2G3, 2. 

Money, mode of reckoning, 327. 

Monocolon, 319. 

Monoptotes. 94. 

Monosyllables, in e, quantity of, 295, K. 
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INDEX. 



4— in 6, do. 297, B. 1— Iheir place, 

J79,8. 
Moods, 143. 
Motion or tendency, verbs of, their eon- 

stmction, tt5. 4, and 237, r. S. 
Mutes, 3— and nquds in proaody, 283, 

IV. «. 2. 
Muto,*yifiih abl., 245, 11. 



N. 



N, nouns in, gender of, 66 ig^ of, 70 
and 71— final, quantity of, 189. 

ff ames of persons, order of, 279, 9. 

Nasan-f with aU., 246, R. 1. 

AaiuMj Slc.. with abl., 246. 

Ne. with sub)., 262— omitted after cave, 
262, R. 6— HBdler wuiuOf &c., 262, r. 7^ 
with subj., denoting a eominand, &c., 
260, R. b--<wtth imperat., 267, R. 1— 
followed by quidemf 279, 3. 

Negatives, two, their force. 277, r. 3-^. 

Aetna, for nuUua.^Xflf R. 31. 

Neoterism, 325, 3. 

NequMf how conjugated^ 82, r. 3. 

NeipHtf how declii^, 138, 2. 

Neuter, nouns, 34; ot 3d dee., 66^ ezc. 
m, 66 and 67— ^jectives and adj. pro- 
nouns, with gen., 212, r. 3; ace. of, 
ninth another ace. after acUve verbs, 
231, R. 5— verbs, with ace., 2SS ; with 
abi. of asent, 248. R.2--passive veibs, 
142, R. 2; participles of, 162, 18. 

NetUer, how declincK), 107— use of, with 
gen., 212, r. 2, v. 1. 

NeutreJ passive verbs, 142, r. 3. 

NUor, with abl., 245, II. 

Nolo conjugated, 178, 2. 

Nominative, 37— Kionstruction of, 209 and 
210 — after interjections, 209, R. 13-« 
plural. 3d dec., 83; of adjectives, 3d 
dee., 113. Bee Subfeet-wmdnatioe and 
Predicaie-noTmnatwe. 

iVbn,omitted afternont}MNio,dMS.,277,R.6. 

Nones, 326. 

Nostras^ how declined, 139. 

Nostrihn afterpartitives, 212, R. 2, H. 2. 

Nouns, 26-10^— proper, common, ab- 
stract, and collective. 26— gender of^ 
27-34--number of, 35— cases of, 3o 
and 37— declension of^ 3 8 40 of 3d 
dec., mode of declining, 55— eom- 
pound, 91 — irregular, ^—variable, 92 
—defective, in case^ 94 ; in number, 95 
and 96— differing in meaning in dif- 
ferent numbers, 97— -redundant, 99— 
verbal, 102— derivation of, 100-102— 
composition of, 103 — how modified, 
201, III., R. 1— Hised as adjectives. 205, 
R. 11. ' 



Nsy partictpials and participlea in, cos 
structioii of, 213, R. 1 and 3. 

Number, of nouns, 35— of verbs. 146. 

Numbers, cardinal, 117 and 11&— onfi- 
nal, 119 and 120--diiitributive, 119 
and 120. 

Numerals— adjectives, 104; classes of 
117 ; with gen., 212, r. 2— letters, 118, 
7 — adverbs, 119 — multiplicative, 121 
— proportioiial, 121— temporal, 121— 
interrogative, 121. ; 

Nwtqida, how detclined, 137, r. 3. 

O. 

O, foond of, 7 and 8— noons in, fender 
of, 58 and 59 ; gen. of, 69— adveibt 
ui, 192 — increment in^3d dec., 287, 3 ; 
plnr., 288 ; of verbs, 290— final, quan- 
tity of, 297. 

O! St, with 8ubjunctive^263. 

Oblimie cases, what, 37— their place, 
279, 10 and 2. 

Oblkueor, with ^;en. or ace, 216. 

Object of an active verb, 229. 

Objective genitive, 211, r. 2— Native 
used instead of^ 211. r. 5. 

Octonarius, iaml^, 314, III. 

Orfi, 183, 1. 

0//t,fort^,134,R. 1. 

Omission, of or u ^^. olur., 1st dee., 
43— of i in gen. sing., 2d dee., 52— of 
e in voc. sine., 2d dec., 52— of or in 
gen. plur., 2d dec., 53— of e, in gen. 
of nouns in ter and ber, 71— of con- 
necting vowel, 150, 5— of v, &c., is. 
Us, ami sis, in second root, 162, 7— of 
reduplication in compound verbs, 163, 
4, K. 1— of pronoun in case of i^tpo- 
sition, 204. R. 4— of a noun to which 
an ajdj. belongs, 205, r. 7. and 252, r. 
3— of the antecedent. 206, (3) and (4) 
— ^ mens, &c., usea reflexivelv, 2071 
R. 38— of nominative, 209, r. 2 and 3 
—of verb, 209, R. 4, and 229, r. 3- 
of a noun limited by gen., 211, r. 8—* 
of een., 211, R. 9--of a partitive. 212. 
R. 1, N. 3— of subject ace, 239 ana 
269, R. 1— of ace. after an active verb, 
229, R. 4— of prep.23|, (2,) 235, r.5, 
241, R. 4, and 248, r. 3— of voc., 240 
—of quMn, 256— of participle in abl. 
absolute. 267, r. 7— of tU with subj.. 
262, R. 4— of ne after care, 2^2R. o 
»— of non after non modd, &,c., 277, R. 
6— of conjunctions, 278, r. 6— of J m 
composition, 307. 

Opus and usus, with een. and ace., 211, 
R. 11— with abl., 2£S— how used, M, 

R.2. 
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Or, oocms in, eender of, 68 and 61 ; 
ffenitive of, 70 and 71— verbals in, 

Qratio obUqua, 266, 1 and 2, and 27S, 3 

—-tenses of, 266^ 2, r. 4. 
Order, adverbs of, 191, 1. 
Ordinal numbers^ 119 and 120. 
Orium, verbals m, 102, 8. 
Orthoepy, 6-23. 
Orthography, 2-5. 
OSf noons w, of 3d dee., gender of, 58 

and 61 ; gen. of, 75— final, sound of, 

8, B. 3^ quantitj ofl300. 
Osus, adjectives in, 128, 4b 
Ovat, 1^, 15. 
Oxymoron, 324, 28 

P. 

Parabola, 324, 30. 

Paradigms, of noons, 1st dee.. 41 ; 2d 
dec, 46 ; 3d dee.. 57 j 4th oee., 87 : 
5ih dee., 90— of adjectives, 1st and 2a 
dec, 105-107: 3d dee., 108-111— of 
verbs, sum, 163: Ist emij., 165 and 
166 ; 2d cot^.f 167; 3d couj., 168 and 
169; 4th conj., 160 : deponent, 161; 
periphrastic conj., 162; defective, 183; 
impersonal, 184. 

ParagOge, 322. 

Paregmenon, 324, 24. 

Parelcon, 323, 2, (l.J 

Parenthesis, ^3, 4, (6.) 

Paronomasia. SSA, 26. 

Participial aajectives, 130. 

Participles. 148, 1— in us, how declined, 
105— in ns, do.. Ill— of neuter verbs, 
162, 16— of de|>onent verbs, 162, 17— 
of neater passive verbs, 162, 18— in 
ruSf g[en. plur. of, 162, 19— compound- 
ed with m, 162, 21— ^hen they be- 
come adjectives, 162, 22— 4iow modi- 
fied, 201, III., R.3— agreement ot 205 ; 
with predicate-nomy instead or sub- 
ject, z05, R. &-^rlect^ denoting ori- 
gin, with aU., 246— their government, 
z74— their time, how determined, 274, 
2— their various sinufications, 274, 2 
and 3-^>erfect, wiUi habeOp &c., 274, 
2, R. 4— for a verbal noun, 274, 2, r. 
5r— for clauses, 274, 3. 

Particles, 1901 

PartiUve adjectives, 104. 

Partitives, with plural verbs, 209. r. 11 
—gen. after, 2l2— omitted. 212, r. 2, 
V. j^ — ace or abl. after, 212, r. 2, ir. 
4. 

Parts of speech, 24. 

Passive voice, 141— with latter of two 
ace., 234— construction of, 234. 



Patrial, noons, 100, ^--acQeetiTes, 10^- 
pronouns, 139. 

Patronymics, 100— quantity of their pe- 
nult, 291, 4 and 6. 

Pentameter verse, 311. 

Pentaptotes, 94. 

Penthemimeris, 304, 5. 

Penult, 13— quantity of, 291 } of psoper 
names, 293. 

Perfect tense, 145, IV. 

Perfects of two syllables, qoantity of, 
284, B. 1. 

Period defined, 280. 

Periphrftsis,3232 2, (4.) 

Periphrastic conju^^ons, 162, 14 and 15. 

Personal terminations of verbs, 147, 3. 

Per8onificati(Hi, 324, 34. 

PenKuis of verbs, 147— with nominatives 
of diflerent persons, 209, R. 12, (7.) 

Phalaecian verse, 316, III. 

Pherecratie verse, 316, V. 

Pigeti with gen., 215— with ace., 229, R. 

Place, adverbs of, 191, I.^ren. of, 221 
—ace. of, 237; dat. for, 237, R. 3— 
where, abl. of, 264— whence, abL of, 
255. 

Plenty or want, adj. of, with abl, 250. 

Pleonasm, 323, 2. 

Pluperfect tense, 145, V. 

Plural nouns used for singulars, 98. 

Plus declined, 110. 

FcenUetf with gen., 216— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

PolyptOton, 324, 23. 

Polysyndeton, 323, 2, (2.) 

Position in prosody, 283, IV. 

Positive degree, 123. 

Possessive, adjectives, 104— ^pronouns, 
139; how used^ 207, R. o6; when 
reflexive, omission of, 207, r. 36; 
used for subjective and possessive 
gen., 211. R. 3; mea. ttta, 6lc., after 
re/ert ana itUerest, 219, R. 1. 

Possum conjugated, 164, 6. 

Postf how pronounced, 8, E. 4. 

Potior, with abl., 245— with gen., 220, 
(4.) 

Prte in composition, its quantity, 283, 
II., K. 1. 

PratdUus, with abl., 244. 

Predicate of a proposition, 200 and 202. 

Predicate-nominauve, 210— diflerin^ in 
number ftrom the subject-nominative, 
210, R. 2— after what verbs, 210, R. 3 
and 4. 

Predicate-accusative, 210— dative, 210. 

Prepositional adjectives, 130. 

Prepositi<ms, 195-197— 4n composition, 

196 ; force of, 197 ; change of, 103, 5 

' iparable, 197— with an ace., 196 
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•nd S35— with an abL, 196 and 241— 
wHh an ace. and abl., 195, and 235^ 
(2H5)— bow modified, 201, IIL, R. 
o-->venM eonpouaded with, with da- 
tive, 224; with aec., 233; with abl.. 
242--oinitled, 232. (2,) 235, r. 5, ana 
24], R. 4-^beir place, 279, lO^-quan- 
Hty ofdif «e, ana rtd, 285, R. 2 and 3. 

Present tense, 145, L 

Preicrilive verbs. 183. 1. 

Priapean verte, 310, II. 

Price, ablative of, 252— expressed hj 
tatUif quantif piurit, mm6ri$f iSSL 

Primus, metmta, Slc,, si^o^aticm of, 
205, R. 17--their place, 279, 7. 

Priusqtuun, by what mood followed, 263, 
3« 

PrOf in compotiti<», quantity of, 285, 
E. 5. 

Froculf with abl., 241, r. 2. 

Prolepsis, 323, 1 J4.) 

PruiiouiM, 132-139— «imple, 132-Hieuter 
with geo., 212. r. 3, H. 1. 

Proper nouns, 2o. 

Propior and jmuAnau, with ace., 222, 
R. 5. 

rrupositi(Mi, 200— analysis of, 281. 

Pro!)ody, I, and 282^-^1— toiref of, 
306-307. 

Prosopopoeia, 324, 34. 

Prosthesis, 322. 

Prosunif 154, 5. 

Prot^is and apodteis, 261. 

PUf enclitic, 133, r. 2, and 139. 

PwUtj with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Punctuation, 5. 

Punishment, words .denoting, ccm^iuc- 
tion of, 217, R. 3. 

Purpose denoted, by ttf with suH., 262 
—by participles, z74, 2, R. 2, o and 7 
— bvinfin.^ 271— by rerund, 275, R. 
2— ov supme in ton, 276, XL 



QucBsOf 183, 7. 

Quality, adverbs of, 191, IIL 

Q^(llm, with the superlative, 127— omit- 
ted after plus, minus, ampUuSf &c., 
266, R. 6 and 7. 

Quanwis, with the subj., 263, 2. 

Quantity, adjectives of, with gen.. 212, 
R. 3, N. 1 ; after sum and verbs of 
valuing, 214— adverbs of, with gen., 
212, R. 4. 

Quantity, marks of, 5-Hn orthoepy, 13 — 
in prosody, 282, 1 — general rules of, 
283 — special rules of, 284k-of penults, 
291— K>f antepenults, 292— of penults 



of proper names, 293— of final syD*- 

Quasif with subj., 263. 2. 

QueOf how conjiuratea, 182, R. 3. 

Qui, declmed, ^6— interrogative^ 137 

— fierson of, 209, R. 6— wiu sabjunc- 

tive, 264. 
Quicunque, how declined, 136, r« f^-^ 

how used, 207, r. 29. 
Quu^m^faiow declined, 133, 5— 4iow 

used, 207, r. 33. 
Qvidem, place ol^ 279, 3. 
Q^ilibet^ow declined, 133, 6— how 

used, 207, r. 34. 
Qttm, with subj., 262 and ib,, r. 10. 
Q^is, declined, 137— and qui, for aHqtda, 

&«., 137, R. (c.) 
Qutsnam, quinam. how declined, 137, 2. 
Quispiam, how declined, 138, 3— row 

used, 207, r. 30. 
Quisquam, how declined, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, R. 31. 
Quisque, how declined, 138, S-^ow 

used, 207, r. 35— its place, 279, 14.. 
Qfds^fuis declined, 136, R. 2. 
Quims, how declined, 133, 5-4iowii8ed 

207, R. 34. 
Q^o and quomimu, with subjmictive, 262 

and ib., r. 9. 
Quoad, with subj., 263, 4. 
Q^od referring to a preceding statement, 

206, (14.) 
Quoque, place of, 279, 3. 



R. 



R final, auantity of, 299. 

Reapse, 135, r. 3. 

Recoraor and remsmseor, with gen. or 
ace, 216. 

Reckoning, Roman mode of, SS6 and 
327. 

Redundant, nouns, 99— adjectives, 116 
—verbs, 185. 

Reduplicatioa, 163, r.— ^antity of, 284, 
B. 2. 

Refert and intirest, with gen., 214 and 
219 — ^with the adj. pronouns mea, Slc,, 
219, R. 1. 

Reflexive pronoans, 1^, R. 2— Jiow 
used, 208-^or ^nKuistratives, 208, 
(6,)— omitted, 229, R. 3— in oratio ob- 
uqua, 266, R. 3. 

Relative pronouns, 136. 

Relatives, a^eement of, 206— omitted, 
206, (5J— Hn the case of the antece- 
dent, 206, (6,)— referring, to nouns of 
different genders, 206, (9 ;) to a pn^ 
osition^ W6, (ISJh— affreeair with a 
noun nnplied, 206, (11,)— wyeetives, 
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eonstnietiOD of, S06; n6,)-!-with sub- 
junctive, 264— their^ace, 279, IS. 

Responsives, case of, zOl, r. 11. 

tUspubtlca declined, 91. 

Rhetoric, figures of, 32i. 

Rfaiythm,m 

Bimus and riiis, quandty of, 290, B. 
(1.) 4. 

Root of words inflected, 40, 10. 

Roots of verbs, 150. 1— special, 150, 2 
—second and third^ now formed, 
150, 3 — first, its denvatives, 151, 1 : 
second, do., 151, 2: third, do., 151, 3 
—second and third, formation of, 1st 
conj., 164-166; 2d conj., 167-170: 3d 
coiy., 171-174 5 4th com., 17&-m— 
second and third irregular, 1st conj., 
165; 2d coi\j., 168 ^ 401 com., 176. 

JStu, how construed, m ace, 237, b. 4— 
in at#!., 254 and 255. 

Bu$j participle in, its signification, 162, 
14, and 274, 2, r. 6. 



S. 



Bf sound of, 11*— preceded b^ a conso- 
nant, nouns in, grander of, d2 and 64 ; 
gen. of, 77— fin^, elided, 305, 2. 

Salve, 183, 9. 

Sapphic vers9, 315, II. 

Satkgo. with gen., 215, (1) 

BaiiSf berUf and ma/<»^erb8 cmnpoond- 
ed with, with dat, 225. 

Scannmg. 304, 6. 

Scazon, 314, U. 

Be with inter, 208, (5.) 

Senarius, iambic, 314. 

Sentences, 208— analvsis of, 281. 

Sentiments of another m dependent 
clauses, by what mood esnressed, 
266,3. 

Separating, verbs of, with abL 251. 

Sertf future infin. in, 162, 10. 

Sestertius, its value, 327— 4iow denoted, 
327-Hnode of reckoning, 327. 

Short syllable, 282, 2. 

Silver age, 329, 3. 

Simile, S24, 30. 

Simple, subject, 201, n.^^redicate, 
202. II.— sentences, 203. 

8iimd, with abl., 241, R. 2. 

BiquUf bow declined, 138, 2. 

Sis, for ti viSf 183, R. 3. 

8o and nm, ancient forms of tenses in, 
162,8. 

SodeBf for si audes, 183, R. 3. 

Solecism, 325, 2. 

SoieOf how conjugated, 14ft, R. 2. 

SeluSf how declined, 107— with relative 
and subj., 264. 10 



Sotadic verse. 317. 1. 

Space, ace. or, 23o. ^ 

Spondaic, verse, 310^— letramSter, 312. 

Stanza. 319. 

8to, with abl., 245, IL 

Strophe, 319. 

Sub, in composition, force of, 122— gov- 
ernment of, 235, IZ.) 

Subject, of a verb, 14(>— of a proposiUon, 
200 and 201; modified. 201,IU.$ its 
place in a sentence^^S, 2. 

Si^iect-nominative, z09— when omitted, 
209, R. 1 and 2— when wanting, 209, 
R. 3— with infinitive, 209, r.o— two 
or more with plural verb, 209, R. 12$ 
with sing, vero, 209, R. 12. 

Subject-accusative, 239— when omrtted, 

SubjecUve genitive, 211, r. 2— oosses- 
sive pronoun used for, 211, r. 3. 

Subjunctive^ 143, 2— its tenses, 145, r. 
2— how nsed, 259— -its tenses, various 
uses of, 259— for imperative^ 260, R. 
&— 4n conditional clauses, 2b 1— after 
particles, 262 and 26^— after qui, 264 
—in indirect questions, 26&— in inter- 
mediate clauses, 266— In oratio obll- 
qua, 266. 1 and 2— «fter what verbs 
used, 273. 

Substantive iNronoans, 132, 133— «s sub- 
ject-nom.. omitted, 209, R. 1— ^iative 
of, redundant, 228, v. 

SubUr, government of, 235^(4.) 

Bid, decTmed, 133— nue of, 206. 

SuUis, for si vuUts, 183, r. 3. 

Bum, eonjuffated, 153— eompoandi of, 
do., 154, 5 and 6— with a gen. in ex- 
pressions denoting part, property, du- 
ty, &e., 211, R. 8, (3,) and 275, R. 1, 
^,)— <lenoting degjree of estimation, 
214— with two datives, 5S27-^with aM. 
of situation, 245, III.— ^th aU. deno- 
ting in respect to, 250^ jr. 3. 

Super J government of, 235, (8.) 

Superiority, how denoted, 123. 

Superiative degree, 123— fonnati<Mi of, 
124— with quisque, 207. R. 35— with 
gen., 212, r. 2, and r. 4, n. 7. 

Supines, 148, 3— -few in number, 162, 11 
— 4n um, by what cases followed, 276 , 
on what verbs they depend, 276, 11; j 
with eo, 276, 11., R. 2 and 3— in u, 
with what adjectives used, 276, III.; 
after /^, ne/cu, and opus, 276, IiI.,r. 
2— or two syllables, quantity of, £34, 
s. 1. 

Suus, use of. 206— referring to a word 
in the predicate, 208^ (7,)— for hufus, 
when a noun is omitted, 206, (t,>— 
denoting fit, &e., 208. 

Syllabication, 17-2S. 
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8/Ublet, qoantityor fifst imd niddle, 
284; <m' penuH. 291$ of aot^Moolt, 




SjfBakepha, 900. 

Sjnuupbeia, 907, 2. 

SymthfM, S23, 4, (4.) 

Sjrncdpe, S2S. 

Synecddcbe, 234> IL, 323, 1, (5,) and 

324,3. 
Sjmfisif, or svntbMi, 323, 3, (4.) 
Synoa^viia^ 324, 29. 
SyaopMs of HoratiaQ metrei , 320. 
Syntax, 1, and 200^^1. 
8ysi6le,307. 



T. 

T, found otl2 ■ nouai in, |pender ofl 66 3 
gen. of, TO— final, ooantity of, 299. 

Tadet, with gen., 215— witk ace., 229, 
K. 6. 

Talent, value of, 327. 




209, K. 11. 

Tautolojpr , 325. 4. 

Te, «ncntie, 133, R. S. 

Tenses, 14£-«oimeetkai of, 268— nmi- 
lar and diitiniUar, 266, L and llw— K>f 
indicatiTe mood^ used oae for another. 
269 ; fiiture for unperatiYe. 269 } uiea 
for mibj. in apodoeit, 269. R. 4— of 
tubi. inood, tneir use, 260, L, R. 1, 
and II., R. 1— in protasia and i^Ppdo- 
sit, 261— of infin. mood, uie of, i68. 

TemUf with gen., 221, Ill.—^th abl., 
241, R. 1—^laee of, 279, 10. 

Tenmnaticms, oi wordf inflected, 40— 
of nouns, 1st (tec, 41: 2d dec., 4b ; 3d 
dec, 55; 4th dec, 87: 5th dec, 90^ 

. persona], of verbs, 147, 3— verbal, 150 
—table of verbal, 152. 

Tetrameter, a pridre, 312— a potteridrt, 
312. 

Tetraptotes, 94. 

TetrastrSphon, 319. 

Thatf signof what moods, 273. 

Thesis, 308. 

Time, adverbs of, 191, 11.— «ce. of, 236 
—abl. of, 253— expressed by id, with 
a een., 253, r. 3— 4node of reckoning:, 
3K; table of, 326, 6. 

Tmesis, 323, 4, (5.) 

Tor and trix, verbals in, 10% 6. 

Towns, names of, construction of: see 
Place. 



TricftloB, 319. 

Triemim^ris, 304. 5. 

Trimeter catalecuc, 312, VIL 

Triptotes, 94. 

Tristr&phon, 319. 

Trochaic or feminine caesura^ 310, v. 1. 

Trocfaaic,metie,315 and 308— tetraaifiier 

eatalectic, 315— dimeter cataleetie, 

315, IV. 
Tropes, 324. 
Tu declined, 133. 
"Tut, adjectives in, 128, 7. 



U. 



U, sound of, 7 and 8— in gm. and voc 
«^ Greek nouns. 54— dative in, ®— 
iocreniMit in, 3a dec, 287, 3; plur., 
288 ; of verbs, 290— final, quantity o^ 
298. 

CT^and irii,in 2d and 3d rootsof verbs, 167. 

Vbus, in dat. and abl. plur., 89, 5. 

VUus, how declined, 10]Miow used, 
207, R. 31. 

Ubim, verbals in, 102, 5. 

Urn, advorbs in, 192, II. 

UmauM, particimes m, 162, 20. 

Umu, deelineo, 107— €f citer, with veibc 
singular, 209, r. 12— with relative and 
su^., 264, 10. 

Umttqmiqm, how declined, 133, 4. 

Ur, nouns in, gender of, 66 and 67 } gca. 
of, 70 and 71. 

Ura, verbals in, 102, 7. 

U; nouns in, of 3d dec, gender of, 66 
and 67; g«i.of,76 — vwfoals in, 108, 7 
— 4inal quantity of, 301. 

Utque, with aec, 235, r. 3. 

Unt$: see Ojpta. 

Ut, with subjunctive, 262— its correla- 
tives, 262, R. 1— <miitted, 262, r. 4— 
afker mduo, d&c, its meaning, 262, 

e« n. With subj.. 263, 2. 

UUr, how dedmed, 107— use of with 

gen., 212. r. 2, n. 1. 
iMnam ana uti, with subj., 263. 
Ut€T,fruoT, &«., with abl., 245— with 

ace, 246, 1., R. 1. 



V. 

Fchanged to «, 163, 2. 

ValtOf with ace, 252, r. 4. 

Valuing, verbs of, with gen., 214. 

VapAio, 142, R.3. 

Variable nouns, 92. 

Veiui n. and veliUi, with subj., 263. 1 

Veneot 142. R. 3. 
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Verbalii, nonnsy lOS; with aee., 233, v. 
— ftdjeetives, 129. 

Verbs, 140-189— subject of, 140— actiTe, 
141— oeuJi^y 143-HiieitferjaB8sivey 142, 
R. 8 . neu tral passiTe, 142, R. 3— de- 
^imaentf 142, r. 4— transitive and in- 
transitive, 142, N.-^rincipal parts of, 
151 , 4— neuter, participles of, 162. 16 
—inceptive, 173— desideralive, 187. 
XL, 3. and 176, ir. — inerular, 17d-182 
— ^fective, 183— redundant, 185 and 
186— <lerivatuni of, 197— composition 
of, 188— changes of, in composition, 
189— compounds from simples not in 
nse^ 189, ir. 4— agreement of, 209— 
omitted, 209, r. 4— with qm, perscm 
of, 209, R.6 — agreeing with preaicate- 
nom., 209, r. 9— with collective nouns, 
209, R. 11— plural, aAer two or more 
nominatives, 209, r. 12; after a nom- 
inative, with cum and abl., 209, r. 12 ; 
after nominatives connected by out, 
209, R. 12— their place in a sentence, 
279,2; in a period, 280. 

Verses, 304— combinations of, in poems, 
319. 

Versification, 302. 

VertitSf wiih ace., 235, R. 3— place of, 
279,10. 

VescoVf with abl., 245. 

Ve^trikmf Ader partitives, 212, R. 2, R. 2. 

Vir, bow declined, 48. 

Vis declined. 85. 

Vico, with abl., 245, II. 

Vocative, 37— of proper names in wm. 
bow pronounced, 14 ; bow formed, 52 
— «ing. 3d dee., 81— «onstrtietion of, 
240.* 



Voices, l4i. 

Volo coniurated, 178. 

Vowel, before a mute and liquid, itf 
ouantity, 13, and 283, IV., e. 2— be- 
iore^ another vowel, cmautity of^ 283, 
I. $ in Greek words. wS, e. 6— before 
two consonants, 283, 1 V.^— ending first 
part of a compound, quantity of, 285, 
R. 4. 

Vowels, sounds of, 7 and 8. 

W. 

Words^vision of, 17-2$— arrangement 

of, 279 
Writers in diflSsrent ages, 329. 

X. 

Xf sound of, 12— nouns in, gender o( 
62 and 65; gen. of, 78. 



Y. 



Y, sound of, 7, R. 2— nouns in, gender 
of, Qiigea. of, 77— increment in. 3d 
dec., ioi, 3— finah quantity of, tSKs. 

Ym final, quantity of, jOl. 



Z. 

2^gma, 383, 1, (2.) 



THE END. 
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